IT hat s the matter with the stock market? 
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“One Giant Beam-and Wrap It, Please” 


How would you fill such an order? Even if you had the weighty, wooden 
structural arch, what would you use to protect its natural beauty against the 
abrasion, abuse, weather and dirt encountered in shipment? 


It's hard to believe, but paper does the job. Not ordinary paper, but a special 
reinforced, laminated type that’s unusually strong, resistant to tearing or 
puncturing and waterproof, yet extremely pliable and surprisingly low in 


cost 


What makes this paper so tough and durable is its high-tensile, steellike fiber 
reinforcement—and its special, laminating adhesive, permanently plasticized 
with PLIOLITE LATEX 


Puio.ite Latex is used because of its consistent quality, its compatibility with 
the resins in the adhesive, its excellent adhesion, its lasting flexibility, its 
moisture resistance and its nonstaining qualities. 


Just one of many applications for PLioLtire LATex is its use in 
adhesives. This water-dispersed rubber is continually find- 

ing its way into new products of the paper, paint and 

textile industries in the form of coatings, sizes, finishes 

and inks. For the full story on PLIOLITE LATEX, just write 

to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 1-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


LATEX 


water dispersion 
‘ of synthetic rubber 


COATINGS 
DEPARTMENT 





IN BUSINESS THIS W E E K September 21, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS GETTING TOGETHER ON MONEY. The Administration has a new top- 


level committee to coordinate economic policy 


THE COST OF HIGH TENSION. Little Rock businessmen, hoping for quick 
Page 
ausnenes CUTICCK 19 end of integration impasse, report stress brought business falloff 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 39 MONEY RATES GET NEW NUDGE UP. Treasury's successful offering 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 165 leaves Federal Reserve still firm on tight money policy 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 185 WHITE ELEPHANT. Brownsville (Tex.) synthetic gasoline plant finally closes 


THE TREND 204 for good after its technical problems had been almost solved 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 : ; ; 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK 200 NEW YORK’S IDLEWILD GETS SOME GLAMOR. Today’s cramped air- 


READERS REPORT 5 port facilities soon will give way to a futuristic “Terminal City” 
ADS YOU’LL NEVER SEE. They'll flash by on movie or TV screen too fast to 


notice—but you'll rush to buy, sponsors say 


GOOD YEAR—WITH SOME PUSHING. Retailers don’t all agree on signs, 


but consensus is yearend scrambling might even set sales record 


BETHLEHEM FIGHTS FOR A TRIAL. Stee! company opposes antitrusters’ 


demand that court bar $2.7-billion merger with Youngstown without further hearing 


IN BUSINESS. News about U.S. aluminum purchasing, oil import fracas, the 
RCA-Zenith terms, R&D zoning in Los Angeles, new plans for Oscars 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: The West Shares Their Victory. Adenaver’s triumph in West Germany is an endorse- 
ment of the Western Alliance, too 


Dissension Over Foreign Aid. Release of policy directive by ICA reveals long-stand- 
Ing battle 
In Business Abroad. News about U. S. investment in Brazil, India’s economic debate, 
new Allis-Chalmers overseas division, Nicaragua canal talk revived 

CANADA: The New Look on Canada’s Face. Prime Minister Diefenbaker will try to pull the 
nation’s economy closer to Britain, farther from dependence on the U.S......... 
Canada Ponders Wider Aid Role. Coming of new government may mean broaden- 
ing of economic help to underdeveloped Commonwealth countries 


ECONOMICS: The Service Industries—The Unknown Half of the Economy. This vast area must 
be explored if there is to be a fuller understanding of the U.S 


FINANCE: Why Wall Street Is Worrying About the Stock Market. The experts find many 
uncertainties, despite the series of upward spurts 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about the du Pont-GM divorce, hanging on to federal per- 
sonnel, GOP rule at TVA, NPA report on nuclear power, a probe delayed 
LABOR: Hoffa’s High Tide Begins to Ebb. His election is no longer a cinch 
Push to Unionize Puerto Rico. The drive makes headway, but against obstacles. . . 
In Labor. News about Steelworkers’ kitty, Carpenters’ boss, auto bargaining, union 
in favor of price boost 
MANAGEMENT:  Polyglots—and a Touch of Babel. Some of the companies that have diversified the 
most extremely since the war tre beginning to run into trouble 
In Management. News about Norton Simon, Brink’s merger, Avro-Dasco deal, 
Northeastern Steel, new Sears magazine 
MARKETING: Everybody Gets in Hi-Fi Chorus. Big phonograph makers see juicy market in pack- 
aged sets, and are filling out lines for a big sales push 
More Than Ads Sell Rheingold. Even the Miss Rheingold contest didn’t sell New 
York’s No. 1 beer in Los Angeles 
THE MARKETS: Bond Yields Take Breather. Corporate and municipal markets show a better tone 
as investors produce plenty of cash—when the price Is right 
Wall Street Talks 
PRODUCTION: Sending Sewage to Sea Saves the Los Angeles Sands. Two of the world’s most 
spectacular underwater pipelines will spare beaches from contamination 


Big Business in Tiny Parts. Because of its special die-casting machines, Gries has 
field to itself 


New Products 
RESEARCH: Research Pay-Off Looms Big. A flood of new products will start hitting the market 
in a few years 
“Buyers” Change Their Minds. A followup study of auto buying intentions 
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1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 147.7 1464 +1446 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,477 q ; 2,076 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 86,186 ‘ , 109,134 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $70,161 7, t $58,318 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,339 , ; 11,947 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).............eeeeeeee 4,751 7,049 . ‘ 6,821 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,739 / 1,696 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 280,651 , s 299,482 


TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and lL.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 426.2 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t73.2 99.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 82.1 
Pelee cates GGT SRS AOGION, FE). cc ccccvecvcccccccsaseccsevccecsesess 17.5¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t76.4 168.6 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $58.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..... cece c cece eecceeeecs 14.045¢  39.810¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............- $1.97 $2.27 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. **30.56¢ 33.04¢ 
Wee BIS II Cds on bs ceccesiitcsetsvbenssicesccanedddieesn es $1.51 $1.90 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt45,820 55,777 54,683 54,413 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tT71,916 85,868 85,868  +86,281 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 29,554 31,965 132,046 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 26,545 24,646 +24,787 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,934 25,102 25,228 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —_— is. =. 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $329.3 $346.2 $347.3 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $15.2 $15.7 $16.0 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $8,541 $16,101 $17,033 $17,249 
Bank debits (in millions) tt$85,577 $183,819 $200,547 $190,539 


* Prel y, week ended September 14, 1957. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series o st. 
?Mesbed. ©° Ten designated markets, middling 34 in. Pe ee 


THE PICTURES—Walter Bennett—-23 (bot. It.); Canada Dept. of External Affairs—123; Grant -—_eke 106; Don Hunstein for Colum- 
bia Records—62; Hyperion Constructors—84, 85; |.N.P.—23 (top It. & bot. rt.); Herb Kratovil—28, 93, 96; Liebmann Breweries, inc.— 
70, 71; McGraw-Hill World News—50 (top), 171 (bot. rt.); National Carbon Co.—81; Pitney- Bowes tent Meter Co.—105; Public Archives 
of Canada—l08, 110; Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration—5O (bot. It. & rt.); George Tames—23 (top rt.); The Telegram, 
Toronto—112; U.P.—25, 43; W.W.—23 (bot. cen.), 171 (top & bot. /t.). 
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Unretouched photo shows what happens when 
a boiler feed line is clogged with calcium 
carbonate deposits. CAUSE: lack of chemical 
stability in feed water. REMEDY: properly 


LINE OF 
MOST RESISTANCE 


A heavy build-up of scale, like that 
shown in the illustration, will grad- 
ually reduce the effective diameter of 
feed line piping, and will result in 
seriously restricted carrying capacity. 

The line must be shut down for 
maintenance or replacement, causing 
expensive down time in the plant. 
Proper water conditioning will pre- 
vent this unnecessary loss. This is but 


Drarvborw. 


-..@ leader in water conditioning and 
corrosion control for 70 years 


balanced water treatment. 


one of the many problems presented 
by the corrosive elements of water. 

In Dearborn’s complete line of 
water conditioning products, there 
are treatments to eliminate scaling, 
sludge, carry-over, return line corro- 
sion and other similar difficulties. 
Dearborn combines the proper treat- 
ment with the right control methods 
under technical supervision. The re- 





Company 


Address 


-----—-------5 


sult: less down time and greater op- 
erating efficiency. 

Dearborn Supervisory Service pro- 
vides you with the three elements 
necessary to maintain the best in a 
water conditioning program—posi- 
tive control, top performance effec- 
tiveness and maximum economy. 


Mail the coupon for complete information. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW-WT, Chicago 54, Ill, 


Gentlemen: 0 Send my copy of Dearborn Water Conditioning 
Program. 


0 Have a Dearborn Water Treatment Engineer call. 





PREDETERMINING 
COUNTER... & 


mm) 


for remote “ 
operation of 


machines, processes, 
materials handling 


This Veeder-Root automatic prede- 
termining control device offers, in a single 
unit, new convenience and flexibility in 
the solution of machine and process con- 
trol and materials handling problems. 
Five readily set control knobs provide 
great ease in establishing any of the 
100,000 possible control points. The elec- 
tromagnetic counting unit permits the use 
of a wide variety of remote actuators, 
switches, contactors, electric eyes, or other 
sensing units. This provision, in conjunc- 
tion with the several possible electrical 
control circuits, allows completely remote 
operation of the controlled equipment. 


Predetermining control units can be 
grouped in a single central location for 
convenient setting of the predetermined 
quantities and visual monitoring of the 
accumulated counts. Additional ease of 
operation is afforded by the two-second 
duration electric reset which allows com- 
pletely automatic recycling, automatic 
reset in preparation for the following 
cycle, or push button reset whenever de- 
sired. For full details, write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S.C. + Altoona, Pa. « Chicago 
New York « Los Angeles * San Francisco + Montreal 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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READERS REPORT 


Tax Administration 


Dear Sir: 

I appreciate that you must 
have received a number of irate 
letters from various states as to 
the comments contained in How 
the Tax Bite on Industry Varies 
from State to State [BW—Jul.13, 
°57,p112], relative to the taxation 
of industries by the various states. 
This is understandable, inasmuch 
as many states appear to be be- 
coming increasingly conscious of 
the effect of taxation upon the lo- 
cation and retention of indus- 
ae 

. . . I want to comment about 
the statement appearing on page 
114... which said: 

“Most manufacturers study not 
only the laws, but the ways in 
which states administer them. 
‘Pennsylvania is very rigid; it 
won't deviate,” says one tax man- 
ager. ‘So is California. But Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon will listen 
to reason.’” 

I would like to know on whai 
basis is this statement predicated, 
and precisely what does the tax 
manager mean . . . My efforts in 
this state have been predicated on 
following the principle that this is 
a government of laws and not of 
men. ... 





SAMUEL B. STEWART 
COMMISSIONER 
OREGON STATE TAX COMMISSION 
VALUATION DIVISION 
SALEM, ORE. 


¢ What the tax manager meant 
when he said Oregon is reasonable 
is that the state law gives the Tax 
Commission wide discretion in 
dealing with the various tax situa- 
tions that arise and the commis- 
sion uses this discretion. He did 
not mean that the Oregon Tax 
Commission in any way circum- 
vented the tax laws. 


No Shipbuilding Boom 
Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest the 
article Keeping Up With The 
Order Book [{BW—dAug.24,’57, 
p33]. It is a good article. 

We in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, however, do not entirely sub- 
scribe to the characterization of 
our present status as a “boom.” 
Unquestionably we have been a 
feast and famine industry, and 
perhaps by comparison with our 
all too frequent famine periods, 
we now may be experiencing a 
boom. Actually, however, we now 
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TODAY 


the products that Worthington 
builds are concentrated in the 
field of power — mechanical, 
fluid and electrical. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
& REFRIGERATION 


THE CHANGING PRODUCT PROFILE 


PUMPS COMPRESSORS ENGINES POWER PLANT EQUIP. 


Early in its corporate career, 
Worthington saw that to grow 
it must diversify 


Why is it that many one product compa- 
nies soon become multi product concerns? 
As the chart at the right shows, to grow 
you must diversify. 

Formed to manufacture a revolutionary 
steam pump, Worthington soon felt the 
pinch of economic laws. In a program that 
has really never ended, Worthington has 
introduced so many new products that it 
now markets one of the broadest lines in 
American industry. 


Here are a few ideas that Worthington 


finds unusually successful in any diversifi- 
cation program: 

Kindred products for kindred markets. 
Worthington’s business is building ma- 
chines to do man’s work for him—to move 
liquids, to condition his air, to power his 
machines, to generate his electricity, to 
build his roads. Every Worthington prod- 
uct involves the application of moving en- 
ergy—fluid, electrical, or mechanical—to 
perform a useful task. Each new product 
must meet the “kindred product” test. 

But it must do more than that. In order 
to accelerate its growth, Worthington builds 
for growth markets. You'll find Worthing- 
ton engines, compressors, pumps, turbines, 
air conditioning and other p r products 


Diversification — necessity not luxury. Sales 

volume on a new product shows a definite pat- 

tern. Slow start, fast rise, then leveling off. To 

grow, you must continue to add new products. 

a . . 

concentrated in construction, natural gas, 

electric power generation, chemicals. 
“Kindred products for kindred markets” 


a 














TURBINES CONSTRUCTION EQUIP. 


MECH. POWER 


WATER METERS 


TRANSMISSION 


invest in research. To develop the new prod- 
ucts to maintain its leadership, Worthington 
currently spends on research and development 
about twice as much as the industrial average. 
. . o 

is one reason why Worthington sales since 
1950 have grown at a rate more than twice 
the industrial average. 


Invest in the future. One of the best wa} 

to diversify is by investing heavily in re- 
search. Year after year, Worthington spends 
about twice as much on research and de- 
velopment as the average industrial com- 
pany. Ten laboratories keep Worthington 


abreast of fast-changing customer needs. 


Out of these “diversification workshops” 
have come high speed boiler feed pumps 
that run at 9,000 revolutions per minute and 
a new line of air conditioning compressors 
half the size of the older units. Worthington 
has also pioneered in applying supercharg- 
ing to diesel engines, as well as in develop- 
ing equipment for the atomic age. 


HOME HEATING 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AUTOMATIC 


FLUID CONTROLS 


OF A GROWING CORPORATION 


You can’t substitute for experience, In 
order to accelerate its diversification pro- 
gram, Worthington sometimes acquires 
other companies. Some companies that 
have added their experience to Worthing- 
ton include: L. J. Mueller, maker of home 
air conditioning and heating products; 
Mason-Neilan, manufacturer of control 
valves and regulators; and Electric Ma- 
chinery, motor and generator builder. 

If you would like to know more about 
Worthington and its products, won't you 
write for a copy of the 1956 Annual Re- 
port? Address Section 325-3, Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 








Use of Recordak 35mm Microfilm in Filmsort aperture cards brings new efficiency to your drafting room 


NEW RECORDAK PRECISION ENGINEERING DRAWING SYSTEM 


Destined to change 
drafting room procedures 
the world over! 


Important Recordak discov- 
eries in 35mm microfilming 
techniques and quality control 
greatly increase the scope of 
aperture cards. Simplify filing, 
reference, printmaking, and dis- 
tribution in all drafting rooms 
large and small. 

Now, for the first time, engineer- 
ing drawings, prints, specification 
sheets—all sizes, all ages, all colors 
—can be reproduced uniformly, 
without loss of detail, on low-cost 
35mm microfilm. 

Picture, if you will, a faded blue- 
print with white lines; a soiled 
tracing with gray lines; a mottled 


brown Van Dyke with yellowed 
lines; a spirit duplicator copy with 
purplish images: From this assort- 
ment of negatives and positives you 
get white on black negative 35mm 
copies—with needle-sharp line de- 
tail and amazingly uniform back- 
grounds. (Background densities are 
controlled within 2/10 of 1% on the 
A.S.A. neutral density scale.) And 
this magic is performed—not with 
70 or 105mm film—but with low- 
cost Recordak 35mm microfilm. 
The next step in the new Recordak 
System—putting one or more 
frames of these superb 35mm repro- 
ductions in punched, tabulating, or 


other standard cards—gives you an 
active drawing file which saves en- 
gineering time, steps up efficiency. 


How Recordak System 
cuts costs 


[] Decks of cards replace acres of files. 
Now you can keep thousands of draw- 
ings at your fingertips in uniform trays. 
Save as much as 95% of floor space 
and cabinets now required for inactive 
or superseded drawings. 

[| Drawings can be filed according to 
sequence number—impractical or im- 
possible before when drawing size varied 
from small to large. 

[| Reference is faster. Your Recordak 
35mm Filmsort aperture cards can be 





Recent Recordak improvements in 
35mm microfilming techniques and qual- 
ity control make new system possible 


checked immediately in a specially de- 
signed film reader, next to your draft- 
ing board. 

| You get prints faster. Having ap- 
erture cards at your fingertips also pays 
off whenever prints are needed. En- 
largement prints are made directly from 
the cards in seconds using photographic 
or electrostatic methods. 
(|_] Lowers distribution costs. Pays to 
ship Recordak Filmsort aperture cards 
—instead of blueprints—to branches, 
repair depots, subcontractors. They en- 
joy the advantages cited above. You 
speed distribution, slash mailing costs. 
|_| Gives you low-cost protection 
Duplicate film copies can be made from 
the master film or aperture cards and 
vault-stored at low cost. An impossi- 
bility with bulky drawings. 

Improves print quality 

The quality of the Recordak 35mm 
film images is so exceptional that 
enlargement prints made from them 
will be as readable as the originals. 
You are invited to compare their 
quality with prints you are now 
getting from your original tracings 
or intermediates of any type. 


Fills urgent need 
In large companies and govern- 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of 
modern microfilming — 
now in its 30th year 


Drawings and prints of all ages, sizes 
and colors are reproduced uniformly on 


Recordak 35mm Microfilm 


ment agencies the problem of stor- 
ing, distributing and protecting 
engineering drawing files is, of 
course, more acute than in the 
smaller ones. 

In these large organizations, 
further economies can be realized 
by correlating the use of Recordak 
Filmsort aperture cards with mech- 
anized filing, sorting, duplicating 
and enlarging systems. 

New system hailed 

by engineers and draftsmen 
Already many well-known compa- 
nies have launched programs em- 
ploying Recordak’s new system. 
You are cordially invited to make 
any comparison, to make any test. 
No obligation whatsoever. 

Free booklet gives full details 
Must reading for every engineer and 
draftsman explains the new 
Recordak System in detail. Shows 
how you can bring its advantages to 
your drafting room using your own 
Recordak equipment and following 
Recordak procedures. Or by calling 
on Recordak’s Technical Service 
Department to do the complete job. 


“ Recordak”’ is a trademark 


r———————-— MAIL COUPON TODAY —————— 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York City 


i 


Decks of cards replace acres of files— 
thousands of microfilmed drawings can 


be kept at the fingertips 


Reference is faster—any microfilmed 
drawing can be checked immediately in 
a specially designed reader 


Enlarged paper prints can be made in 


seconds directly from aperture cards 


< 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet describing new Recordak 
Engineering Drawing System. No obligation whatsoever. 


Name 


Position 





Company 





Street 





City 
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AUTOMATION 


for the small manufacturer 
...at a small capital cost 


It’s becoming more and more obvious that small and medium size 
plants must get into automated production if they’re going to live 
through the price battle with larger, better equipped plants. 


But too often small plant owners tend to shy away from “automa- 
tion” because they believe large capital costs are involved. 


Automation on a limited budget becomes practical when you think 
of automation not as an “automatic factory” but as a means of cut- 
ting costs on a lot of separate and often unrelated operations. 


Automatic feeding of tools in such work as drilling, reaming, tapping, 
milling, forming, staking, etc.; automatic clamping and holding of 
work pieces; dial feeding of work pieces to tools; combining two or 
more operations on one machine with one operator instead of two; 
grouping and interlocking assembly operations for quicker parts 
handling and faster assembly— 


These are practical automation steps which any manufacturer can 
take—with a minimum of invested capital—and a minimum of time. 


Bellows Pneumatic Work Units Make it Relatively Easy 





Bellows pneumatic work units (tool 
feeds, work feeders, work holding and 
clamping devices) are self-contained 
power units which can be quickly 
installed on practically any standard 
machine or machine tool. Air-powered, 
electrically actuated, and (if desir- 
able) hydraulically controlled, they 


can be synchronized with the basic 
machine to perform automatically a 
wide range of functions. As packaged 
power units they can be readily com- 
bined with cataloged parts (switches, 
mounting plates or brackets, drill 
heads, etc.) to form inexpensive spe- 
cial purpose machines. 


Your Bellows Field Engineer Can be of Real Help 


Some 150 Bellows Field Engineers 
(one or more in each major industrial 
area) will work with your methods 


or tool engineers in adapting these 


low cost work units to your produc- 


tion line. 


Take this step-NOW/ 


Let us send you, without cost or obligation, a 
collection of data on Automation particularly 
as it applies to the small or medium sized 
manufacturer. Included are reprints of articles 
in leading trade publications; typical case his- 
tory stories showing how Bellows equipment 
is being used by manufacturers, and, of 
course, full information on the principal Bellows 


work units. 








Write Dept. BW-957, The Bellows Co., Akron 
9, O. for the “AUTOMATION PORTFOLIO.” 


- 





The Brittain 
Products Co. 
Cuychoga Falls, O. 


The Hedman Co. 
Chicago 





+The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


Rejects from a $20,000 
conventional machine for 
packaging saverkraut 
were a consistent 17%. 
For a total cost of 
$5,000, a toolroom-built 
machine operated by 
nine electrically _inter- 
locked Bellows Air Mo- 
tors, packages and seals 
6306 packages in 8 
hours... twice the pro- 
duction of the replaced 
unit. Rojects are a maxi- 
mum 2%. 


Spinning polyethelene 
shells to form a plastic 
ball was a hand- 
controlled operation pro- 
ducing 5 balls per min- 
ute... rejects were 
high, the operation was 
tiring. A Bellows Air 
Motor with hydraulic 
control, limit switches 
and an air filter . . 
costing $187.05 .. . re- 
placed the hand oper- 
ated lever. Production is 
now 20 balls per min- 
ute: Same quantity of 
production is obtained 
in two hours as for- 
merly obtained in eight 
hours, quality is uniform 
with very few spoiled 
parts. 


Hand drilling and tap- 
ping check protector 
parts required two skilled 
operators to produce 
125 ports per hour... 
not enough to meet 
requirements. The two 
drill presses were then 
equipped with electri- 
cally controlled Bellows 
Drill Press Feeds, syn- 
chronized with a Rotary 
Feed Table to feed the 
ports to the spindles. 
The Bellows equipment 
cost $1,300. One oper- 
ator now handles both 
the drilling and tapping 
operations. Production is 
650 parts per hour. 





have a substantial work-load which 
would be described in any other 
industry as normal, rather than a 
boom. There is still available open 
capacity for shipbuilding. 

The current level of ship con- 
struction is tempered by inability 
to procure sufficient steel for ship- 
building. Such steel is in ex- 
tremely short supply, insufficient 

to proceed with current construc- 
ne Saye Foreman of tion in accordance with normal 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO shipyard production schedules. 

The replacement program for 
cargo ships is spread over a sub- 
stantial period of years at an an- 
nual rate which should permit the 
shipyards to operate with a con- 
tinuity of work-load heretofore 
lacking, but again not at a boom 
level, merely a sufficiently sub- 
stantial level to permit efficient 
and economic operation. 

As for the “subsidy umbrella,” 
there seems to be a more or less 
general but erroneous conception 
that the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 was passed for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping “an American 
merchant fleet on the seas for de- 
fense purposes,” as reported... . 

Actually, the defense purpose 
is secondary. The primary pur- 
pose for the use of an American 
flag merchant marine is as an 
instrument of foreign trade. Such 
a merchant marine promotes our 
economic welfare by assuring 
agriculture and industry of trans- 
portation overseas for their ex- 
ports and imports at reasonable 
cost at all times. . . . 

L. R. SANFORD, 


"We've reduced our 
corubbing time from 707 


ad our floors have never 


before been so <lec 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser ** 7 * 


THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
up (damp-dries the floor)—all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Seto/ 
Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneous) 
for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s powerful vac. Moreover, 
Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 
operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 


PRESIDENT 

SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Most Popular Blend 


Dear Sir: 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty scrub- With reference to comments on 
clothing appearing in the Personal 


bing of large-area floors. It's self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush Business column [BW—Aug.31, 
spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases) , *57,p118], while technical men 
depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The are not likely to agree that there 
machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of is a “best blend” for suiting fab- 
sizes, and self-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of rics, your attention is called to the 


— . . : fact that the most popular and 
fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! generally accepted biends with 


wool contain 55% synthetic fiber 
. and 45% wool. 
J. B. GOLDBERG 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


¢ The 45% synthetic-55% wool 
blend we labeled “best” is pre- 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. bee a bat 
Originators of LFINNELL | PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





ferred by many clothing experts 
because it retains one of the char- 
acteristics of wool, making it soft 
to the touch. 
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The boss was pleased when his daughter 
married George. Average fellow, but he’d 
make a good husband. And the business 
could use him somewhere. 


Tonight, the boss has to admit George has 
quite a head on his shoulders. He’ll get his 
raise, all right. Maybe even a bonus. Be- 
cause he’s earned it! 


You see, George got worried about the high 
cost of doing business. So he made a few 
inquiries—and discovered Keysort punched- 
card controls. Thanks to his efforts, his 
father-in-law — as well as plant manager 
and foremen — are today getting accurate, 
meaningful figures on every phase of fac- 
tory operation. With these on time facts, 


M°BEE * 


management can spot costly performance 
trends before they get out of hand ...can 
move at once to keep production profitable. 


Keysort punched cards — speeded by the 
new Keysort Data Punch which simultane- 
ously imprints and code-punches produc- 
tion or sales information — today offer the 
most practical, most flexible means of ob- 
taining the fast, accurate, comprehensive 
reports you need for complete control of 
your business and profits. Without disrupt- 
ing your present accounting methods. At 
remarkably low cost. 


The nearby McBee man has a presentation 
which will show you how it’s done. Phone 
him, or write us. 


A o**%e eo? *% $ 
seve Sd Ses 
see S00 $$ % ® 


Punched-card controls for any business 


ROYAL McBEE Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd.,179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, 
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Ringsby’s new Peterbilt dromedary-tractor units feature Cummins Turbodiesel engines and Fuller 10-speed R-96 ROADRANGER Transmissions. 


RINGSBY propels ‘Rockets’ with 
Fuller ROADRANGER Transmissions 


Ringsby Truck Lines, long famous 
for setting the pace between Los 
Angeles and Chicago, and Salt Lake 
City and Chicago, get full benefit of 
all the diesel engine power through 
Fuller 10-speed R-96 ROADRANGER 
Transmissions. 

Says Fred E. Day, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of Operations: “Ringsby Truck 
Lines has used Fuller Transmissions 
in a large share of its equipment for 
many years, and has experienced ex- 
cellent performance with a minimum 
of maintenance cost. Because of this, 
we now specify Fuller Transmissions 


in all new equipment. Since the 10- 
speed ROADRANGER Transmission can 
be used in our regular as well as 
custom-built tractors, this particular 
model has become the standard trans- 
mission in all our units.” 

Ringsby’s new dromedary-tractor 
units feature greatly increased pay- 
load space and flexibility in freight 
handling. The Fuller 10-speed semi- 
automatic ROADRANGER Transmis- 
sions provide easier, quicker shifts— 
higher average road speeds—greater 
fuel economy—longer engine life— 


J 


less driver fatigue—greater profits. 


Ask your truck dealer now for full 
details on the easiest-shifting driver 
controlled transmission available to- 
day. There’s a Fuller semi-automatic 
Transmission designed with your 


specific job in mind. 


ip- 


FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Unit Brop Forge Div, Milwaukee 1, Wis. + Shuler Axle Co.,Louisvilie, 
Hy. (Subsidiary) + Sales & Service, All Products, West. Dist. Branch, 
Oakland 6, Cal. and Southwest. Dist. Office, Tulsa 3, Okla. 





Warner & Swasey’s cost-cutting Automatics 


boost production for Thor Power Tool Co. 


Look at these typical time and cost savings delivered 


by Warner & Swasey 5-Spindie Automatic Bar Machines 


at Thor Power Tool’s Aurora, IUlinois plant. 


AUTOMATIC 

BAR MACHINES 
1%’"’ Bar Capacity 
1%’ Standard Capacity 
2%°’ Oversize Capacity 


AUTOMATIC 
CHUCKING MACHINE 


6°’ Swing 


Reduction Gear Blanks 

Savings pay for several 

new machines! 

Large variety required—in lot sizes of 150-1500 pieces. 
Material — 8460 Steel. 

Previous method — 2 single-spindle automatics, running 
continuously. 

NOW — One Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic does 
complete machining in equivalent of 4 days a week. 


ane a eS af 
ras 
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Lock Collar 

Slashes machining time on longer 

runs! 

Quantities — 20,000 - 30,000 pieces. 

Previous method — Run on convention.! multi- 
spindle automatics in 75 seconds. 


NOW — on Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatics 
parts made in 27 seconds! 





Thin Walied Protection Nut 


Combines operations at high removal rate! 

Previous method — Three operations — 

rough turned, relief cut made in second 
operation, Class 3 threads hobbed in third. 
Cost of last step alone ran 20 cents per part. 
NOW — finished in one operation in 132 seconds op 
Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic. 


Reducer Bushing 

Cuts Class 4 threads in same 

operation — costs reduced 8.5 to 1! 

Previous method — Threads milled, following rough 
forming on single-spindle automatic. 


NOW — Complete machining finished on Warner & 
Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic in one operation in 27 
seconds! 





Sanding Pad Nut 


One machine does work spread over 

3 departments! 

Problem —To thread part at perfect 

90° angle to outside face, and hold 

concentricity. 

Previous method — Part machined in 3 different departments. 
Difficulty was experienced in holding piece in fixture for 
knurling. 

NOW — Thread tapped into bar stock and balance of cuts 
made, including knurling, in one operation on Warner & 
Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic. 


FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A 





Drive Shaft impact Spindies 


Accuracy and rigidity deliver 

4 to 1 savings! 

Material — Super tough rivet 

set alloy, especially made for Thor. 

Previous method — Roughed on single-spindle auto- 
matic, straddled to length on turret lathe — both 
machines running at half speed. 

NOW — finished for grinding in single operation on 
Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic running at 
full speed. 


WARNER 


YOU CAN PRODUCE iT BETTER, SWASEY 
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WARNER & SWASEY 
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Example of quality controls 
that assure Certified Steel 
from Ryerson 


Cuts 24’ beams in 12 seconds! 


When this big friction saw cuts cold steel like called for in standard tolerance tables—almost 
hot butter it also completes one more step in without exception. 


the quality control of Ryerson steel. Certified cutting of Ryerson steel is an im- 


A new method of blade alignment and an __s portant point to remember when you are dis- 
automatic gauge of our own design assure a cussing purchasing policies with the man who 
remarkably straight, true cut—and frequent _ places your steel orders. 
blade changes result in minimum burr! 


This kind of control is typical of the exacting RYE fc ° Q * STE E L 


attention we give to every operation. As a re- Qe" In stock: Carbon, alloy & stainless steel—bars, structural 
sult, we achieve far greater accuracy than plates, sheets, tubing, industrial plastics, machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT « PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE » ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Everybody is watching the consumer. How steadily is he working? How 
much is he making? How willing is he to spend? 

This interest is more intent than usual. It arises not just from the fact 
that the consumer is the mainspring of the economy. It reflects a belief that 
business hopes for 1958 hang on him alone. 


If he earns enough and spends enough, then cuts in government outlays 
and leveling out in business expenditures won't be too serious. 


But can he earn enough if other parts of the economy are stagnant? 


Figures on employment, personal income, and retail volume for 1957 
to date are reassuring, in the main. 


Yet they fail to answer business analysts’ questions. The puzzle is how 
the totals will look a year from now, not what they are today. 


Employment trends are either healthy or ever so slightly disquieting, 
depending on how you wish to interpret them. 


More people were working at this summer’s peak—67%-million—than 
ever before. Nonfarm employment has exceeded 1956 consistently. And 
unemployment is only slightly higher now than a year ago. 


Yet it’s equally true that improvement over a year ago has been narrow- 
ing—while factory employment no longer shows any gain at all. 


Employment in manufacturing has picked up a bit from the early-spring 
low. Yet the gain of 200,000 has been only two-thirds of last year’s and very 
substantially less than in prosperous years such as 1953 and 1955. 


Moreover, the average number of hours worked each week in manu- 
facturing has consistently been slightly smaller than a year ago (and the 
contrast is even more marked with years like 1953 and 1955). 


That workers have been making quite a lot more money this year than 
ever before is due largely to higher hourly rates. The average weekly pay- 
check in factories—even at shorter hours—tops 1956 by about $3. 


And the rise in factory pay, at a time of labor scarcity, naturally pulls 
rates up for those holding jobs in other lines (even on farms). 


— 
New estimates of personal income, given out by the Dept. of Commerce 
this week, place August’s annual rate at $347.3-billion. That’s up a little 
over a billion for the month and $18-billion for the year. 


In fact, if the rate of gain over a year ago doesn’t dip sharply, we will 
cross the $350-billion mark for the first time in October. 


All groups—including Social Security recipients and farmers—have 
improved their dollar intake relative to a year ago. 


Labor’s share is the biggest, so its dollar gain was the biggest. Wage 
and salary disbursements in August were at an annual rate of $241%%- 
billion, more than $12%-billion better than a year earlier. 


And the 542% year-to-year rise in wages and salaries almost exactly 
matched the percentage increase in over-all personal income. 
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Consumers certainly aren’t getting miserly about spending their record 
intake of dollars if July-August retail sales are representative. 


Volume for all stores in August, according to the preliminary Com- 
merce Dept. report, was nearly $17.7-billion, far and away the biggest for 
any month excepting a December. And the figure of $17%4-billion after sea- 
sonal adjustment outclassed even the best Christmas month. 


Individual merchants may be worried about what the holiday season 
holds in store for them (page 32), but anyone who has kept up with the 
average has made a pretty good showing for the year to date. 


Through the first half of the year, monthly gains over a year ago ran 
in the neighborhood of 3% to 5%. Then July and August came along 
with pluses of better than 7% each. 


These latest figures can’t be faulted even after due allowance has been 
made for price advances in the last year. 


Manufacturing activity has not, of course, been posting any such gains 
as those now being credited to retailers. 


One reason is that the generally accepted yardstick—the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index—measures physical volume without benefit of price 
rises. Another is that output suffers from inventory liquidation. 


Yet, in the face of these drawbacks, the familiar rocklike stability 
marks the August index number of 144—unchanged from June and 
July. 


Autos’ relatively stable performance has helped this summer’s show- 
ing. 

The industry didn’t push output to a dizzying height last spring; as a 
result, there hasn’t been any such sickening hollow in the curve this sum- 
mer as there was last. 


When adjustment is made to reflect normal seasonal performance, 
August auto output takes on a really robust look. 


Machinery production last month pushed to the best level of the year 
after allowance for seasonal factors—and almost equaled its 1956 peak. 
Recent strength in electrical machinery has offset dips elsewhere. 


Crosscurrents seem still to be plaguing the appliance industry. 


Whirlpool announced a layoff of 1,600 in its Evansville plant, which 
makes mostly refrigerating and air-conditioning equipment, while General 
Electric is dropping 1,200 workers on its Louisville refrigerator line. And 
Philco will take three weeks instead of two for model changes. 


Yet things must not be too bad, for GE is raising factory prices. 
— 


Cuts in military spending, for all the rumors and announcements, seem 
to be slow in coming. It was revealed this week that August outlays ran 
about $3,650-million, some $200-million higher than in July. 


This had Defense Dept. officials publicly worrying (page 39), for con- 
tinuation of such a rate would overshoot the fiscal year’s ceiling by $4-billion. 
Contents copyrighted ander the general cepyright on the Sept. 21, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 





in making steel ~~ 
Oxygen finds many uses in the 
making of steel. It is used to re 


duce the carbon content of the 
melt, quickly and inexpensively, 
to shorten the time of the melt, to 


it serves steel in every part 


bottom wash the open hearth, to o . * 

open tap holes, to crop ingots, to of its repeating life cycle 
scarf blooms and billets during 
porary, oon Steel lives many lives. Regardless of its use, a large 
part of it eventually returns to the mill as “scrap” 
...to be remelted, reworked and then reused in 
another of its repeating life cycles. 

Oxygen plays a major role in every step. Steel 
mills today use a large volume of oxygen in making 
steel. Throughout industry, oxygen is used in cut- 
ting, welding and hardening steel. Then at long last, 
when the steel product or structure has served its 
purpose, salvage of the enduring metal is accom- 
plished by the use of oxygen in cutting up the scrap 
for return to the mill. 

Oxygen users have found they can rely on NCG 
... for uniform gas quality, for dependable supply 
and for prompt service. You will find it wise to 
rely on NCG. 











in using steel 


Oxygen is used with acetylene to 
create the ‘knife of flame,”’ impor- 
tant twin in the great manufac- 
turing team of flame-cutting and 
electric arc welding. Huge ma- 
chine components and very small 
parts are both thus cut from steel 
stock to provide real savings in 
time and costs. 


in steel salvage 

The oxy-acetylene cutting torch is 
the simple time-saving tool used 
everywhere for converting large 
unmanageable shapes or structures 


INDUSTRIAL GASES into readily handled steel scrap. 

METAL CUTTING & WELDING EQUIPMENT This scrap is fed back into the na- 
MEDICAL GASES tion’s steel mills to produce new 

HOSPITAL PIPING & GAS THERAPY APPARATUS steel in the repeating life cycle 


of steel. 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


© 1957, National Cylinder Gas Company 





EXECUTIVE TECHNIPLAN 


Time’s past . . . when it was satisfactory to move up 
into a top job and inherit the furniture of the man 
before you. Increased demands made on today’s top 
executives dictate an office designed to suit your 
individual needs, while reflecting the ultimate in taste. 


Globe-Wernicke makes this milestone in office in- 


9 : I “ 2000 Ulionary, 


teriors a reality . . . with Executive Techniplan 
Executive Techniplan is contemporary-styled, metal, 


HEU Ont 7 


modular office furniture . . . so flexible that literally 
4 [fice tre 100... hundreds of arrangements are possible, and one that 

most perfectly suits you. Components include varied- 
size desk and auxiliary tops; drawer, cabinet, book- 
case, and storage units. And arrangements are avail- 
able in more than 240 different color harmonies... 


making the sky only the start for color planning! 








Make business a pleasure! Call your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer* today... and acquaint yourself with Executive 
Techniplan. No obligation, of course. Or write us direct 
for free, illustrated brochure on Executive Techniplan, 
Dept. A-A9. 


* Dealers listed in 
GitioBEeE-WERNICKE 
4 © 


Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture”. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


75 YEARS. MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS AND FILING SUPPLIES 
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PRES. EISENHOWER will chair the committee’s first session soon after his return from 
Newport. The White House regards it as a group for informal discussion. 


RAYMOND J. SAULNIER, Economic Ad- 


visers chairman, will be in the group. ant on economic affairs, is regular member. 


GABRIEL S. HAUGE, Presidential assist- 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1957 
NUMBER 1464 


a. 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON, new Treasury 
Secretary, sparked the idea. 


WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, Fed chair- 
man, will discuss strategy with the group. 


Getting Together on Money 


The Administration’s new top-level committee will set 
a coordinated line for economic policy and may help reconcile 


some differences on the government's strategy. 


the National Security Council now has 
on the country’s defense policies (page 
204). 


The membcrs of the new committec 


HE ADMINISTRATION last week an- 
L ptess a new committee that may 
ultimately have as big an influence on 
formulating national economic policy as 


are one indication of its importance. 
Chey include the Administration’s top 
economic policymakers—Treasury Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson; Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; Gabriel S. 
Hauge, the President’s personal assist- 
ant for economic affairs; the nation’s 
No. 1 monetary manager, William 
McC. Martin, chairman of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, and Pres. Eisenhower 
himself. 
* Select Group—This is more than a 
top-drawer group of economic brain 
trusters. It is also a very limited one. 
It is expected that other Administra- 
tion officials will be invited to attend 
from time to time. But the hard core 
is made up of only four men—plus the 
President, who will be in the chair. 
his top-drawer group will meet regu- 
larly to discuss the financial aspects of 
the economy. At the moment, it’s chief 
concern is the inflationary threat posed 
by the wage-price spiral. But Adminis- 
tration officials make clear that the new 
committee will turn its talents to what- 
cver develops in the economic situation. 


|. What It Can Do 


(he Administration itself was in- 
clined to underplay the establishment 
of the committee. Officials stressed that 
it would be an informal discussion 
group rather than a policymaking body. 
Chey also emphasized that the com- 
mittee was “experimental in nature” 
ind would confine itself to considering 
the financial aspects of policy. 

But there is no doubt that the new 
committee will get involved in policy. 
In coming together to compare apprais- 
als of the financial situation, the group 
will inevitably concern itself with the 
cconomy as a whole. This includes the 
formulation and coordination of both 
the Fed’s monetary controls and the 
\dministration’s fiscal policies. 

Che meetings will also enable the 
led and CEA to reconcile differences. 
Che Fed, for example, is still fighting 
the threat of inflation (page 26). But 
the CEA has become increasingly wor- 
ried about the growing softness in some 
areas of the economy. It is likely that 
these two points of view will come out 
in the open at the meetings. And al- 
though the Fed may not be convinced 
by the CEA, the very fact that Martin 
is exposed to a differing viewpoint may 
serve to moderate his policies. 
¢ Separate Ways—This group will be 
the only one to bring Fed Chmn. Mar- 
tin and the President together. Martin 
ind other Washington members of the 
led have regular meetings with Ander- 
son and other Administration officials. 
Similarly, the President confers with his 
top aides to discuss economic policy. 
But until now, there has been no way— 
formal or informal—for Eisenhower and 
Martin to get ty age even though the 
Administration has relied on the Fed 
to check inflation. 

his state of affairs, said one White 
House aide, was “pretty preposterous.” 
As the White House sees it, beth Mar- 
tin and the President would have bene- 
fited at times from face-to-face discus- 
But the Administration feared 
that the appearance of Martin’s name 


s10ns. 
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on the President’s calendar would be 
interpreted to mean he was due either 
to be scolded or fired. So no meetings 
have been arranged for the past two 
years. 


ll. How It Came About 


Still, there has been a lot of talk 
within the Administration about the 
need for some kind of coordinating 
mechanism. Arthur F. Burns, former 
chairman of the CEA, favored setting 
up a top-level group to include the 
Fed. However, there was opposition. 
Some Administration officials pointed 
to a group that already existed to dis- 
cuss and coordinate policy—the Advis- 
ory Board on Economic Growth & 
Stability, established in June, 1953, and 
composed of a number of middle- 
echelon economic policymakers, includ- 
ing a cepresentative from the Fed. 
¢ Started by Anderson—Anderson 
sparked the establishment of the new 
top-level group. When he first went 
down to Washington to look over the 
Treasury before actually taking office, 
he was struck by the lack of any means 
for top policymakers to get together 
with the President. 

Anderson’s proposal met general ap- 
proval. The CEA, for instance, was 
glad to participate in a group with 


Martin and the President, because ever 
since Burns resigned, the CEA has had 
a hard time making its influence felt. 


¢ Fed’s Independence—The chief stum- 
bling block was expected to be the 
Federal Reserve, which has steered clear 
of any close relationship with the Treas- 
ury or the White House since it re- 
gained its independence from the 
‘Treasury in March, 1951. Even its regu- 
lar meetings with Administration off- 
cials have been marked by a lack of co- 
ordination. For the most part, both 
sides have just explained what they 
were doing. 

In fact, there have been a number 
of sharp disagreements between the Fed 
and the Administration. In April, 1956, 
former Treasury Secy. Humphrey and 
Burns were both against the Fed’s 
proposal to increase the discount rate 
it charged member banks. But Martin 
went ahead anyway. And the Fed has 
frequently objected to the interference 
of Administration policy with its own— 
particularly on housing. 
¢ Approval Anyway—However, Martin 
did endorse the plan for meetings with 
the President. Not all Federal Reserve 
officials think this was wise, but the 
majority at least feels it won’t weaken 
the Fed’s independence. They point 
out that Martin has been proved right 
in the past and that now the Fed can 
present its point of view to the Presi- 
dent without fears that it will be mis- 
interpreted. 

Moreover, the Fed emphasizes, the 


new group has not been set up to 
dictate policy to the money managcts. 
“We're taking the position,” said one 
Fed official, “that Martin will be join- 
ing a discussion group. We think that 
this is a good idea and that the Fed 
will benefit, as well as the Administra- 
tion.” 

Still, the committee is likely to pro- 
duce more coordination of policy. 
And it will help prevent disputes of 
the sort that erupted over discount 
rates in April, 1956, because the men 
involved will have threshed out their 
differences beforehand. 
¢ Coming Soon—The first meeting is 
scheduled to take place in about two 
weeks, shortly after the President re- 
turns to Washington from Newport, 
R. I. After that, the committee will 
meet irregularly, but always with the 
President in attendance. 


Eaton-Krupp Groups Set 
Up Quebec Company 


Plans for turning Northern Quebec’s 
large low-grade iron ore deposits into 
a principal source of supply for West 
German steel mills are taking definite 
shape. American and Canadian inter- 
ests have teamed up with five of the 
largest steel companies of West Ger- 
many to form Ungava Iron Ores Co. to 
mine and ship out the ore. Ownership 
is split on a 50-50 basis between the 
two groups. Ore deliveries are expected 
to begin in 1961. 
¢ Change in Plans—Participants in the 
project include Cyrus Eaton, the Cleve- 
land financier who holds mining con- 
cessions in the Ungava Bay region, 
and Alfred Krupp, the German steel- 
maker (BW-—Sep.14’57,p36). Originally, 
it was planned to ship the ore from 
Ungava Bay, which is frozen for all but 
four months of the year, to an ice-free 
port in Greenland for transshipment 
to Europe on an all-year-round basis. 
Present plans, however, call for direct 
shipment of the ore from Ungava to 
Rotterdam. No reason for the shift 
was given, but it is known that Den- 
mark had asked very high royalty pay- 
ments for use of a Greenland port. 
The ore ships will be used to haul 
coal from Newport News, Va., to 
Rotterdam for the eight months Ungava 
Bay is frozen. 

Ungava Iron Ores will operate under 
a license from both Atlantic and In- 
ternational Iron Ores, Ltd., the two 
companies in which Eaton has an in- 
terest. Atlantic’s holdings will be tapped 
first, since they are located near a good 
harbor at Hopes Advance Bay. 

In 19¢& production is expected to 
amouy i, 500,000 tons of iron ore 
pellet? «ar. By 1963, this figure is 
expected» reach 2-million tons, and 
by 1965, 5-million tons. 
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BARRING Negroes from Little Rock’s Central High had perceptible impact. It is... 


aaneenn 
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The Cost of High Tension 


Little Rock’s businessmen—hop- 
ing for solution—report notice- 
able, though not large, drop in 
business in period of stress. 


When tension over the school in- 
tegration issue mounts in a city—as 
it did in Little Rock, Ark., at the time 
the state’s National Guard troops sur- 
rounded the Central High School 
(above)—what happens to the city’s 
business life? And how do _ business- 
men generally react to the clash of view- 
points? 

If there is violence, a disturbance 
of normal business is to be expected. 
But in Little Rock, the onset of the 
school issue brought no actual vio- 
lence—nothing beyond Verbal shafts. 
No talk of economic boycott has been 
heard in Arkansas. And Negro-white 
relations in the city remain on the 
same generally good level as before. 

Yet Little Rock manufacturers and 
businessmen, cautiously figuring up 
the results this week, reported a defi- 
nite loss in business during the period 
of highest tension. (Even more marked 
were the fears expressed in some quar- 
ters over possible effects on Arkansas’ 
drive to attract industry.) And with- 
out exception, businessmen who were 
interviewed volunteered the comment 
that they wanted the issue in Little 
Rock settled as quickly as possible. 

e Peak—The Little Rock tension was 
at its peak in the week following the 
opening of school on Sept. 3. It was 
on that day that National Guardsmen, 
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surrounding Central High School at 
the order of Gov. Orval Faubus, pre- 
vented nine Negro students from en- 
tering the school, and crowds outside 
the schoo] taunted the Negro children. 
Similar crowds gathered later in the 
week. The troops remained. 

Tension abated somewhat the fol- 
lowing week—though there was a tem- 
porary flare-up in North Little Rock, 
where white students _ physically 
blocked the entrance of six Negroes 
who sought admission despite the 
North Little Rock school board’s can- 
cellation of integration plans. On Sept. 
10, Gov. Faubus accepted a summons 
to appear in federal court, which had 
ordered the Little Rock high school 
integration. At the weekend, he flew 
to confer with Pres. Eisenhower. 
¢ Reluctant—Little Rock businessmen 
are extremely reluctant to talk about 
what happened to their business while 
the tension was high, and none of 
those interviewed was willing to be 
identified. For one thing, business- 
men in Little Rock don’t like to run 
the risk of being called either segrega- 
tionists or integrationists—unlike the 
deep South, it’s not fashionable in 
Little Rock to be in either camp. 

Some explain their reluctance as a 
fear that the Negro community, if 
it discovered it could affect business in 
the area, might decide to use the 
economic boycott as a weapon. 
¢ Verdict—But 10 representative busi 
nessmen in Greater Little Rock did 
discuss the business effects of the ten- 
sion—10 men representing a cross-sec- 
tion of manufacturing and business, 










whose companies either do business 
with Negroes or employ them in fairly 
large numbers. 

Three of the businessmen report 
that the tension had no effect at all 
on their business. The others’ reports 
are mixed—but here’s the consensus: 
Although the over-all effect was not 
very great, there was some noticeable 
slowing down. Negroes did not appear 
to stay off the streets. And none of 
the employers reported any unusual 
absenteeism, or friction of any sort, 
even where whites and Negroes worked 
side by side. But the business com- 
munity did feel the turbulence some- 
what. 
¢ Production—Perhaps the most inter- 
esting statement came from a Little 
Rock manufacturer who employs about 
225 Negroes. Though there was no 
absenteeism and no work slowdown 
as such, he says, production was off 
about 20% in the period from Sept. 
3 (the opening of school) to Sept. 6. 
The Negro workers, whom he describes 
as “wonderful people,” were just upset. 
(“They are very emotional people,” 
he explains.) The following Monday, 
Sept. 9, production started climbing 
again, and by Thursday, Sept. 12, it 
was back to normal. 

A contradictory report comes from 
the personnel manager of one of Little 
Rock’s biggest industries—a man who 
frankly anticipated trouble because his 
Negro employees (about 15% of the 
total) work side by side with whites and 
share the eating facilities. But, he says, 
there has been no slowdown, no pro- 
duction lag whatever. 
¢ Buying—The effect on retail buying is 
more clear-cut. For one thing, the fig- 
ures are easier to come by—though the 
reasons for them may be subject to de- 
bate. 

Retail business in Little Rock is in a 
bad slump anyway, but it’s worse than 
you can explain away as a usual back- 
to-school letdown. For the last week of 
August—before the trouble began—sales 
were off 5% from the 1956 week, ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve reports. But 
for the week of Sept. 3 through Sept. 7 
—the week of high tension—sales slid 
8% under 1956. Last year, by contrast, 
sales jumped 23% in the first week of 
school. 

Some leading retail merchants agree 
that the figure of an 8% slide under last 
year for the Sept. 3 week is just about 
right for their stores. They won’t blame 
all of the loss on the school trouble, 
though. “It’s partly the general eco- 
nomic conditions,” says one (who does 
a good Negro business). “People are be- 
coming more cautious.” 

But he agrees that the tension at the 
high school contributed a lot even 
though it’s hard to measure. Instead of 
coming to town, he says, “people are 
staying at home thinking about the 
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trouble.” And salespeople, despite in- 
structions to avoid the subject, are “too 
busy discussing the issue to do any sell- 
ing 

One Little Rock merchant dissents, 

says, “Our business is up.” (His store 
does a large Negro business, too.) An- 
other, though he finds sales running a 
little ahead of last year, savs there was 
a reaction after the school trouble— 
there just weren’t as many Negroes in 
the stores as usual. 
e Hit—One business that was un- 
questionably hit was the motion picture 
business in both Little Rock and North 
Little Rock. Some theater managers 
put the loss at about 20% —but qualify 
this by saving that the first week of 
school is always one of the year’s worst. 
One of the biggest theaters in the 
area showed these combined attend- 
mee figures for Sept. 9-11 (when the 
North Little Rock trouble began): 
317 Negro adults, 786 white adults, 
242 children, white and Negro. For 
the corresponding three days in 1956 
it had 543 Negro adults, 1,353 white 
adults, 388 children. 

On the other hand, cafeterias, both 
downtown and suburban, seemed to 
go their usual with no loss of 
customers and no signs of unrest. 
¢ Worried—Undoubtedly the most 
concerned—and also the most uncom- 
municative—businessmen in Little Rock 
ire the industrial promoters, the men 
involved in Arkansas’ big push for new 
industry, the biggest it has ever made. 
Many of them feel the action taken by 
Gov. Faubus gives Little Rock the repu 
tation of a trouble spot. But only one— 
Everett Tucker, industrial director of 
the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
—would speak out. 

In the past two years, when outside 
industries asked about race relations in 
Arkansas, he said, “we have had no 
hesitancy in answering; we could make 
out one of the best cases of any city in 
the South.” But now, he laments, any 
industry planning a Southern plant will 
“immediately think of Little Rock as a 
‘hotbed’ of segregation—which 1s not at 
all true.” 

One question mark involved the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission (BW—Dec.22'56,p74), created 
by Gov. Faubus and the state legis- 
lature, and millionaire Winthrop 
Rockefeller, whom Faubus persuaded 
to become its chairman. Rockefeller has 
made clear that he stands for integration 
and the advancement of Negroes in 
field, but has denied that he 
might resign because of Faubus’ action 
in calling out the National Guard. 
Rockefeller and the commission dis- 
cussed at length last week the tension 
and its effect on the industrial campaign 
—but at the end of the meeting said a 
statement would be ill-advised “at this 
time.” 
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Money Rates Get New 


@ Treasury raises new money only by offering the 


highest price in more than 25 years. 


But it also succeeds in 


a modest stretchout in the public debt. 


@ The Fed stands pat on its tight money policy, 


despite anticipation in the bond market that it may ease the 


pressure soon. So the recent softening of interest rates by bond 


underwriters may be ephemeral. 


@ As the Fed sees it, inflation is still the big threat, 
chiefly in consumer prices. A price rollback rather than a cut 


in production, would be the sign for a switch to an easier 


money policy, officials say. 


@ Politically, this line may be hot to handle, and the 
Administration has a new weapon (page 23). 


The price of money is once again 
headed toward a new peak—even though 
the Treasury this week successfully 
marketed a $3-billion new-money offer- 
ing in a market that was feeling defi- 
nitely more comfortable. To sell its 
issues, the Treasury put an identical 
interest tag of 4% on three different 
issues—a one-year note, a five-vear cer- 
tificate that is redeemable in two and 
a half years, and a 12-year bond. 

This represented the highest price 
that the Treasury has had to pay for its 
borrowings in more than 25 years. Even 
so, the fact that the Treasury was able 
to sell a 12-year bond at any interest 
rate was a feather in its cap. 

Only six weeks ago, Under Secy. of 
the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess 
testified at the Senate Finance subcom- 
mittee inquiry into the financial situa- 
tion that it would take a rate of 44% 
to 44% to sell a bond. He went on to 
say that such an offering would be 
“bad” for the market. 
¢ New Market Tone—The main rea- 
son for the change in the Treasury’s 
plans was a marked shift of sentiment 
in the money market. 

For one thing, a great many institu- 
tional investors switched their buying 
preferences from stocks to bonds. This 
made more funds available in the mar- 
ket. 

For another, growing uncertainty 
about the business outlook has led 
many underwriters to expect an early 
change in the Federal Reserve’s re- 
strictive credit pohcy, which has forced 
up interest all along the line. 

Thus, the Treasury took advantage 
of this change in the tone of the money 
market. It had to pay a good deal to 


insure a successful offering, but it was 
pleased that it managed a small stretch- 
out in the debt. 

his was the first financing that di- 
rectly involved the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson. It 
was the last financing operation for 
Burgess, who is being replaced by 
Julian B. Baird, a St. Paul (Minn.) 
banker. For both Anderson and Bur- 
gess, it was a definite success. 


|. Federal Reserve Stand 


Though the Treasury managed to 
market its offering at an opportune 
moment, widespread anticipations of a 
change in the Fed’s tight money policy 
seem premature. The Fed itself isn’t 
giving any hints about its policy, but 
in private, its officials strongly dis- 
courage the idea that any easing is 
imminent. 
¢ Waiting It Out—The Fed appears 
to be sticking to its guns although the 
monetary managers admit there are 
many uncertainties in the business pic- 
ture. They don’t deny that a strong 
upturn in business this fall has become 
less likely, and they feel that the soft- 
ness in the stock market is a sign that 
investors are less optimistic. But they 
also say that, as long as prices—particu- 
larly consumer prices—continue to 
climb, it is necessary to keep money 
tight. 

In fact, there is evidence that the 
Fed plans to “overstay” the boom. 
As Fed officials explain it, a downturn 
in production shouldn’t be the signal 
for a change in policy. Rather, they 
sav, the Fed should postpone any shift 
until prices start turning down. If they 
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Nudge Up 


do not wait for a price rollback, says 
the Fed, the chances are that inflation 
will take hold once again. 

Another reason for the Fed’s desire 
to hold back any shift as long as pos- 
sible is its feeling that it went too far 
in shifting toward ease after the tight 
money crisis in the spring of 1953. 
Federal Reserve Chmn. William McC. 
Martin himself has said that the “ag- 
gressively easy” policy that the Fed 
followed in late 1953 and 1954 was a 
mistake. It paved the way, Martin 
said, for some of the inflation in 
prices that began making itself felt 
last year. 

Martin is still not convinced that 
the inflationary threat has been beaten 
back. In a speech in New York this 
week, he made clear that we must still 
combat the threat by an active mone- 
tary policy that limits the amount of 
money available to business. Martin 
declared that inflation is still “the 
crucial problem,” and added _ that 
there must be further reductions in 
spending and further increases in sav- 
ing before the wage-price spiral can 
be licked. 
¢ On New Ground—This makes clear 
that, though the Fed is maintaining its 
restrictive credit policy, the reasons for 
the policy have changed. It no longer 
bases its tightening operations on the 
fact that business is pressing the ceil- 
ing of capacity, which was its line dur- 
ing 1956 and early 1957. Instead, it is 
now less concerned with the business 
outlook than with the way prices have 
behaved. As one Administration official 
expressed it, “The Fed is now fight- 
ing the battle of the consumer price 
index.” 


ll. Effect on Rates 


As long as this is the case, the 
chances for an early turn in Fed policy 
appear slim. This means that instead 
of a continuation of the more comfort- 
able tone in the bond market—which is 
largely due to anticipations of a shift— 
underwriters and dealers will turn more 
bearish. They will decrease the price 
of bonds, thus increase the yields. 

The banking system, too, will prob- 
ably feel a further pinch. As it stands 
now, the banks are just experiencing 
the start of the seasonal upturn in the 
demand for credit. As the Fed holds 
down on the money supply and the 
banks have less liquidity than they did 
earlier, short-term funds will be less 
readily available, and rates will be 
higher, than in the past. 

Moreover, any downturn in business 
may force an involuntary accumula- 
tion of inventory that will have to be 
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financed by bank credit. This will put 
an additional strain on the banks, forc- 
ing them to sell investments, mainly 
government securities, in order to make 
loans. 

¢ Bond Market—Any sale of govern- 
ments is likely to have adverse effects 
on the whole bond market. As it is, 
the calendar for new issues of corporate 
bonds and tax-exempt municipals is ex- 
tremely heavy. Yet underwriters, hoping 
for a turn, have lately been lowering 
interest rates. As a result, a number 
of new issues have been characterized 
as “dogs” that cannot be sold at their 
present price level. 

Federal Reserve officials are con- 
cerned about the wishful thinking that’s 
evident in the money market. They 
hope that the underwriters don’t allow 
themselves to be carried away by hopes 
of a quick turn. As the Fed sees it, 
this will only result in a big pile of 
unsold bonds on the shelves of dealers 
which will increase the possibility of a 
selling climax in the market. 

“We don’t want that to happen,” 
said one Fed official, “‘but it is up to 
the dealers to recognize that they 
should not try to outguess us.” 


lll. Encouraging Sag 


The Fed itself is keeping a, close 
watch on business sentiment. Officials 
say that the downturn in stock prices, 
which indicates readjustment in think- 
ing about the business outlook, is en- 
couraging. But they say that it isn’t 
conclusive yet. 

“We want to see sectors other than 
the stock market make some readjust- 
ments,” says one official. 
¢ But Not Real Slump—The Fed vigor- 
ously denies that it is in favor of a 
recession, even “‘a little recession.” A 
recession, to the Fed, entails a wide- 
spread readjustment in business, and 
the Fed is not ready to go that far, at 
least in public. Rather, it is in favor 
of a rolling readjustment that does not 
involve a broad decline. 

But the Fed also insists that prices 
are the key. It is not enough, accord- 
ing to the Fed, to achieve a stable price 
level. Prices must actually be reduced, 
and the reductions take hold. “That is 
the only way,” says one high official, 
“to prove that inflation is out of the 
economy.” 
¢ In the Pinch—Although the Fed is 
not pulling any punches about its de- 
termination to fight inflation, there is 
still some doubt that it could maintain 
its tight money policy if production 
and employment turned down. The 
Administration would certainly bring 
pressure on the Fed to change its line. 
And the new anti-inflation committee 
(page 23) gives it a chance to bring 
pressure without engaging in a public 


fight. 


White Elephant 


Former Carthage Hydro- 
col synthetic gasoline plant, 
nursed by Indiana Standard 
since 1954, finally dies. 


Amoco Chemicals Corp., subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), is get- 
ting ready to turn the key in the ill- 
fated gasoline-from-gas plant at Browns- 
ville, Tex. A predecessor company took 
the plant over from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in 1954 (BW—Apr.3’54, 
p32) after Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. 
failed to make it work. 

For nearly a year after Carthage Hy- 
drocol shut down (BW-—Oct.24'53, 
p32), the plant was RFC’s biggest 
white elephant. When Indiana Stand- 
ard took it over, $17.7-million remained 
unpaid on an RFC loan of $18.5-mil- 
hon for its construction in 1950. The 
Standard affiliate assumed responsibility 
for repayment of this balance as the 
major term of acquiring the plant. 

Now the plant, termed by Amoco 
Chemicals ‘‘a technical success but an 
economic disappointment,” still de- 
mands costly funeral expenses. David 
Graham, Indiana Standard financial 
vice-president, estimates that shutdown 
costs, including severance pay among 
800 workers, will slice $5-million from 
Standard’s 1957 profits. 
¢ Cutting the Losses—However, Gra- 
ham points out that this bite will be 
partly offset by elimination of operating 
losses and the need for additional cap- 
ital investment at Brownsville. The 
company will also be able to sell in the 
open market the natural gas it has 
been supplying to the plant. 

According to trade sources, the re- 
trenchment also closes down the com- 
pany’s associated oxygen plant, con- 
sidered to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. 
¢ Near Goal—The decision to shut 
down comes when engineers apparently 
had the technical problems just about 
licked. Amoco’s Pres. Jay H. Forrester 
says the plant could have been operat- 
ing at capacity within six months. How- 
ever, his official statement says, “We 
have determined that the Brownsville 
plant cannot make gasoline and chemi- 
cals from natural gas at present market 
prices as cheaply as they can be made 
by other processes.” 

At its inception, the situation was 
different. RFC’s aid to Carthage Hy- 
drocol, which was owned by nine com- 
panies, was encouraged by War Dept. 
statements that the first-of-its-kind plant 
would help national defense. By the 
time the technical problems were 
solved, the plant’s economic advantages 
had evaporated. 
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New York's Idlewild 
Gets Some Glamor 


Today's cramped facilities will 
soon give way to a futuristic 
“Terminal City” (picture, right). 


S raristics prove New York Interna- 
tional Airport's importance as a 
ff place for world tra el. But 
of the present temporary 
you'd know it Che 
ilding has all the glamor of a subway 
tation at rush hou irchitec 
tural distinction of an Army camp 
Passengers arriving from distant lands 
greet the U.S. bv standing fretfully in 
long lines to check baggage through 
Domestic ti 
it much easier; the 


Wpihny-« 
n the looks 


; 


’ 
erminal, never 


ind the 


ustoms ravelers don’t have 
ibout de 
days in unloading luggage once a plane 


has landed 


mutter 


Milling crowds are every 
vhere, and waiting facilities are woe 
fully inadequate 

¢ Time for Change—However, in about 
two months all this will change, at least 
for the international passenger, with the 


PRESENT WAY to get through customs at Idlewild is to endure a tedious wait in long lines . . . 


cpening of the $29-million International 

Arrival Building—part ot the Port of 
New York Authority's $120-million plan 
to make Idlewild the world’s biggest and 
best airport. Already the dazzling con- 
trol tower and illuminated fountains 
(picture, right) give the area the futur- 
istic look of a world’s fair 

The Arrival Building will handle— 
with all the streamlined precision of a 
modern supermarket—all 
flights whose must clear 
through customs. ‘T'wo adjacent build- 
ings will serve departing trafhe for 14 
foreign air services. 

This is the first phase of the Port 
Authority’s plans for Idlewild’s “Ter- 
minal City.” In the next phase, just 
beginning now, all the major U.S. air- 
lines will build their own terminals, set 
in a semicircle around the International 
Arrival Building, for domestic flights and 
departures of international schedules. 
¢ Superlatives—The authority has also 
attended to such details as parking lots 


; 1 a 
iImncoTmnINg, 


passengers 


“Ree 


' 


NEW WAY will be speedier, with 64 supermarket-style coun- 


ters for baggage inspection. 


Visitors can watch from above. 
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MERCURY VAPOR lights illuminate almost entire airport, including 10 miles 
of roads. Control tower rises in the background. 
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for 6,000 cars, 10 miles of paved roads, 
a special system of mercury vapor flood- 
lights blanketing almost the entire air- 
port, and a landscaped 220-acre Inter- 
national Park. A 320-room hotel is 
under construction. 

When it’s all done, Idlewild will 
stack up statistically this way: 

¢ A terminal covering 665 acres 
(bigger than all of LaGuardia). 

* A proposed 140 airplane gates 
(against only 35 in the present  lay- 
out) 

¢ About 
year. 

¢ Some 250,000 take-offs and 
landings per year, 685 per day, and 80 
per peak hour (compared with only 
about 23 at LaGuardia) 

¢ Total area of 4,900 acres, nine 
times the size of LaGuardia. 
¢ Heretical Design—Idlewild’s planners 
have defied today’s usual approach to 
airport design. Instead of consolidating 
all airlines in one terminal building, 
they have decentralized. The resulting 
pattern of unit terminals was dictated 
partly by Idlewild’s status as an inter- 
national airport and partly by the mush- 
rooming growth of air travel. A con- 
solidated terminal might have meant a 
2-mile walk for some travelers. 

In the new International Arrival 
Building, “flow lines” will keep passen- 
gers moving. From arriving planes, they 
will move through health, immigration, 
and customs inspections on the first 
floor. In customs, 64 supermarket-style 
checkout counters will replace the alpha- 
betical lines in which travelers now wait 
tediously. 

Visitors 
their 


7-million passengers per 


will be able to watch 
incoming friends and_ relatives 
through glass walls on the second floor. 

Outgoing passengers for foreign-flag 
planes will relax in waiting rooms on 
the second floor of the two wing build- 
ings, then descend to departing gates. 
Everywhere, there will be more room. 
Scandinavian Airlines, for example, will 
have eight ticket counters instead of its 
present one. 
¢ Advantages—The U. S. airlines also 
plan plush facilities in their unit ter- 
minals. For instance, Pan-American 
Airways will build an $8-million parasol 
terminal to shield both planes and pas- 
sengers from the weather. In Pan-Am’s 
main lounge, there will be more than 
500 seats (compared with only 358 at 
LaGuardia for all airlines). 

The Port Authority expects to retrieve 
much of its investment in the new 
Idlewild. This will come from several 
directions: 

¢ Rentals from 
U.S. government. 

¢ Revenue from concessions, such 
as parking lots, from which officials pri- 
vately hope to reap about $1-million an- 
nually, and the Arrival Building’s 4,000- 
ft. observation deck (admission 10¢). 
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Ads You'll Never See 


New company unveils “invisible 
commercials” for movies and 
TV, aimed to make you buy 
without knowing why. 


For a year or so tantalizing rumors 
have been drifting around the fringes of 
Madison Avenue—rumors about a 
startling kind of “invisible” advertising 
that sells products while leaving buyers 
unaware they are getting a sales pitch. 

An intriguing reference in The Hid- 
den Persuaders, Vance Packard’s best- 
selling book about the use of depth psy- 
chology in advertising, added more 
fuel to the rumor mills. It was a refer- 
ence to experiments in a motion picture 
theater where patrons watching a film 
were “invisibly” and successfully per- 
suaded to buy ice cream. 

This week, at last, the story—if not 
the ads—became visible when Subli- 
minal Projection Co., Inc., unveiled its 
process for projecting “invisible com- 
mercials on TV and movie screens.” 
¢ Gone But Not Forgotten—The debut 
sent some people running to their dic- 
tionaries. Webster defines “subliminal”’ 
as “below the threshold of conscious- 
ness or beyond the reach of personal 
awareness.” 

The aim of this kind of advertising is 
to pitch commercials below the level of 
a buyer’s conscious attention, in order 
to influence him to buy while keeping 
him unaware that he’s being influenced. 
Subliminal Projection Co.’s method for 
achieving this was developed by moti- 
vational researcher James M. Vicary. It 
makes use of a projector that flashes 
commercials on a movie or T'V screen 
while a program is actually in prog- 
ress. 

The commercials, one about every 
five seconds, flash on and off so fast 
that the viewer is unaware he has seen 
them—but the thought they stimulate 
grows more and more mouth-water- 
ing. 
¢ Stimulating—To skeptics who won- 
der if such a technique can sell goods, 
Vicary replies that there is considerable 
psychological evidence attesting to the 
existence of sub-threshold perception. 
Non-commercial TV experiments have 
taken place over the British Broadcast- 
ing Co., he points out. 

For a clincher, Vicary cites one of 
his own tests in a New Jersey movie 
theater. Over a six-week period, Sub- 
liminal Projection bombarded patrons 
during the course of the feature pic- 
ture with invisible messages urging 
them to eat popcorn and drink Coca- 
Cola. Vicary’s figures show an average 
sales increase during the period of 


57.5% in 18.8% in Coca- 
Cola. 

¢ Wary Admen—Advertising agencies, 
some of whose research people have 
themselves been studying the problems 
of sub-threshold advertising, are cau- 
tiously interested. But they have ques- 
tions about the specific application 
of the method. A psychologist for a 
leading agency, for instance, agreeing 
that subliminal perception is a recog- 
nized psychological occurrence, talks 
about the “immense number of tech- 
nical difficulties” in the way of using 
it in advertising. For one thing, peo- 


popcorn, 


Another Sign for 


HE SIGN-BEFUDDLED motorist should 


take notice of the route marker 
pictured in the map above. It’s brand- 
new, and it’s soon to be added to the 
maze of road signs that already makes 
a typical superhighway intersection 
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Denver 


ple’s perception level varies with factors 
like different degrees of interest or the 
emotional impact of commercials. Set- 
ting an average thresheld would be a 
problem. Also, the scanning process 
used in TV broadcasting would limit 
the speed that commercials could be 
flashed on and off, and the brightness 
of the home TV screen would affect 
perception. 

Vicary himself grants that at this 
point the process is best suited to “re- 
minder” advertising—that it could not, 
say, introduce a new product. 

One advertising agency account ex- 
ecutive sees such a function as a minor 
part of advertising’s job today. The 
really big task, he says, is to create 
product identity. 








(0) 


¢ Ready for the Shooting—With some 
of the public already grumbling over 
the increasingly torrid ijove affair be- 
tween psychology and advertising, Vi- 
cary knows that some of these dis- 
gruntled soreheads may regard his in- 
vention as a further invasion of their 
shrinking area of privacy. 

Vicary insists that subliminal adver- 
tising is “‘a very simple, logical idea,” 
but he does confess that at the begin- 
ning he “put it away as a rather fright 
ening thought.” 

He argues that from the viewer's 
standpoint it may turn out to be a 
boon—permitting fewer TV program in- 
terruptions for commercials. 

Vicary frankly anticipates that “the 
intellectuals will land hard on the idea.” 


But he disclaims any sinister intentions. 
“I'm no hidden persuader,” he insists. 
¢ Controls?—Vicary believes the use of 
his process should be subject to some 
sort of control, and should be linked to 
some method of telling the audience in 
advance that they are going to be sub- 
jected to invisible ads. Control could 
be exercised by some federal agency 
such as the Federal Radio Commission, 
or by the advertising agency itself. 

¢ Competition—Whatever —_ happens, 
Vicarv won't have the field to himself. 
Subliminal Projection has filed for 
patents. But a New Orleans outht, 
Experimental Films, Inc.,- has an- 
nounced a similar process, and claims 
it filed for patents a year before Sub- 
liminal. 


E-W Routes 
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go 
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Pine Xo 


Sault St. Marie 


Bleary Wayfarer to Watch 


look like an office building directory. 

The new signs have just been adopted 
to mark the 40,000-mi. interstate high- 
way network that’s to be assembled 
over the next 12 to 15 years, Uncle 
Sam paying 90% of the cost. More 
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than 30,000 mi. of this network will 
be new, but the other 9,000 or 10,000 
mi. will be adapted from present routes 
—some of which already bear both 
U.S. and state route numbers. 

¢ States’ Choice—The pattern of num 


ved 


bering for the routes (map) and the 
design for the new sign were selected 
by the American Assn. of State High- 
way Officials, as prescribed by Congress. 

The shield-shaped marker is three 
colors, all treated to reflect car head 
lights: red across the top, white border 
and numerals, blue background for 
state name and route number. 
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Good Year—With Some Pushing 


@ Retailers don’t all agree on sales omens, but con- 


sensus is yearend scrambling might even set a record. 


@ September isn’t too exciting, and there’s concern 


over choosy consumers, weak spots, droopy stock market. 


@ But stores are already setting up strong yearend 


drive to make up for this year’s shorter Christmas season. 


Will retail sales hold up from now 
until the end of the year? Take your 
pick from these barometer readings: 

Chicago: “Retailers aren't worrying 
about the faint trace of caution they 
detect in consumer buving. Sales have 
been good and they expect them to be 
better for the long haul.” 

Denver: “The situation is weak and 
nervous—sales are weak and we are 
nervous.” 

Atlanta: “Most retailers are pleased 
with sales up to now and are optimistic 
for the immediate future.” 

Boston: “I’m too busy to falk to vou 
but if you want to know how sales 
are going, they aren’t going at all well.” 

New York: “It looks like a great 
year—but then New York is New York.” 
Washington: “Commerce Dept. peo- 
e think total retail sales will go over 
$200-billion for the first time. Since 
May, the annual rate has been over 
that—$201-billion in June, $204-billion 
in July, $206-billion in August, accord- 
ing to a new preliminary estimate.” 
¢ Adding Up—Put these scattered com- 
ments together with others BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters gathered this week 
from around the country, and vou can 
come up with only one conclu- 
It is going to be a good year for 


now 


| 


major 
sion 
most merchants—perhaps another rec- 
ord—but with end-of-the-vear 
scrambling to achieve it. What’s more, 
there is just enough disagreement from 
one section of the country to another to 
to fall back on OvcrT- 
all indexes for really firm predictions. 

The current issue of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank’s monthly Busi- 
ness Conditions, for instance, paints a 
rosy picture “First-quarter sales 
showed a margin close to 6% over a 
year ago. In the April-June quarter a 
similar gain. over last year occurred, 
and it appears that this relationship 
continued into midsummer.” 

But if retail sales are going to main- 
tain their pace, they'll have to do it at 
a time when people are saving more 
and know they can get what they want 
when they want it. 

Merchants who talked to BWSINESS 
WEEK were far less exuberant than 
the Chicago bank. As an executive 


some 


make it necessary 
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of Sears, Roebuck in Portland, Ore., 
put it: “We will be fortunate to break 
even with last year; everyone in Port- 
land will.” 

¢ Current Ups and Downs—Right 
now, retailers have begun to eye the 
big market of the year: Christmas. 
Generally, August sales ranged from 
poor—*When they come in they buy, 
lut so few come in”—to exceptionally 
cood—‘‘We believed we could do better 
by putting in more effort, and it paid 
cft.” 

It was the last couple of weeks of 
August that turned the trick for those 
reporting good sales. Some attributed 
this to cooler weather, others to “defini- 
tive styles this year for teen-agers.” 

So far, September has proved less 
than exciting for many. Again weather 

hot, this time—gets the blame. One 
merchant, however, thinks he sees an 
ominous turn m a development that 
others also report: a slowdown in men’s 
clothing. Says a men’s clothing chain 
operator in Los Angeles: “Do you have 
1 column marked ‘stinking’? If there 
is any timidity in the market, we 
alwavs feel it first.” 
¢ Timid Consumers—There’s no ques- 
tion retailers are finding enough timid- 
ity among customers to cause them con- 
cern. Even in Chicago, where the gen- 
eral tone is keyed to the Chicago Fed’s 
optimism, vou find comments like this 
from top retailers: “We'll be happy if 
we can equal last year’s holiday season. 
That was a record and you can’t go on 
topping yourself.” 

I'he consumer, it appears, is selective 
and is anything but over-buying. Most 
retailers are scratching their heads— 
some are even expressing anger—at Pres. 
Eisenhower’s recent caution against 
“reckless spending.” Says a Houston 
retailer: “What reckless spending? 
What is Ike trying to do, wreck the re- 
tail business?” 
¢ Crowded Christmas—This concern 
about the fickle consumer, even in the 
face of sustained buving, may be ac- 
counted for by one important fact about 
the coming Christmas season: It’s 
shorter this year than last, by five. days. 
Merchants are virtually unanimous that 
this means thev’ll have to be their own 


Santa Claus this year. It’s going to take 
extra heavy promotions to cram in 
enough sales between Thanksgiving— 
still the traditional start of the season— 
and Dec. 25 to match year-ago figures. 

As a result, big plans are afoot for 
Christmas promotions. In Cincinnati, 
retailers asked permission to stage a 
series of full-scale holiday parades, with 
all the trimmings, for the first time in 
10 years. Partly, this is to offset shop- 
ping center “spectaculars,” partly to get 
the shopping public in a buying mood 
early. Other retailers are planning to 
push Christmas promotions ahead one 
or two weeks—but some are afraid it 
won't do any good. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Meanwhile there are 
some other qualms. New car intro- 
ductions don’t seem to bother retail- 
ers in other lines. In fact, some think 
there will be a less-than-usual impact— 
higher car price tags may actually help 
softgoods. 

But for quality stores, there is some 
indication that the droopy stock market 
is having some effect on sales. This 
isn’t universal by any means, but a Los 
Angeles high-priced store comments: 
“We were expecting a 3% increase— 
now I'll feel damned lucky if we break 
even.” He thinks his wealthy cus- 
tomers are worried when they read 
their market quotations. The same view 
is held by an Atlanta men’s shop 
owner: “They'll think twice before 
buying a half dozen $15 sport shirts.” 

Stores also are feeling the pinch in 
appliance sales. There are some reports 
of expected sales gains and fairly good 
business, but in general the only kind 
word merchants have is for TV and 
hi-fi sets (page 62). 
¢ Inventories—Last year around this 
time merchants began to get a case of 
jitters far beyond any that show now. 
There was a prolonged series of sharp 
below-a-year-ago weeks—and they had 
committed themselves heavily on mer- 
chandise. This year no big sag has oc- 
curred in sales as yet—and merchants 
have a healthier respect for what the 
consumer might do. 

An Atlantan says that where he 
ordinarily buys for the season—Septem- 
ber through February—this year he is 
buying through November, then will 
“buy with the trend.” A Houston 
chain operator's theory is “to have as 
much or a little more sales than last 
year—on less inventory.” 
¢ Shrinking Profits—One bleat is almost 
unanimous: Sales may be great, but 
don’t count on profits. Heavy promo- 
tion expenses, increased prices that can’t 
be passed along, and higher costs add 
up to just too much for bigger sales 
to absorb. 
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These 15 friends of Mr. Friendly 
have something to sing about! 


COMPANY NO. OF YEARS TOTAL SAVINGS 


Sprague Electric Co 
Acushnet Process Co 


Continental Mills 


The Lionel Corp 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp 


ON INSURANCE 


$287,553 
227,083 
66,000 
165,995 
242,000 


Good reason, too, for these leading firms 
have saved $3,290,122* through safety programs 
and American Mutual dividends. 


As you can imagine, the total savings figure of over 3 
million dollars that Mr. Friendly has helped these 15 firms 


‘ realize has been music to their ears—and to his! 
Keasbey & Mattison Co 


Heintz Manufacturing Co 465,912 It’s ail the result of some close harmony between the sev- 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons eral companies and American Mutual Safety Engineers in 
The Freiberg Mahogany Co setting up and operating effective accident prevention pro- 
Avondale Mills 135,000 grams. This has meant reduced premium rates . . . and in 
Alice Manufacturing Co addition, there is American Mutual's practice of paying 
Huttig Sash & Door Co annual dividends to policyholders. Total dividends to policy- 
The Midland Stee! Products Co holders since 1887 now exceed $196,000,000. 

Borber-Colman Co 454,471 
Sealed Power Corporation 164,767 


TOTAL SAVINGS FOR ALL 15 COMPANIES... $3,290,122 


Why not let Mr. Friendly show you how to practice safety 
to the tune of savings like these—in people, morale, dollars? 


Send for free brochure. Mr. Friendly will be more than happy to 
* send you his brand-new brochure called “How 15 COMPANIES 
Americ an Mutual SAVED $3,000,000."" It's absolutely free and without obligation. 
Just write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 

Dept. BW-3, 142 Berkely Street, Boston 16, Mass 
Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 


Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! A M 


Mr. Friendly in American Mutual's trademark symbolizes 
the spirit of cooperation and service typical of American 


*Difference between manual rates for these industries and premiums 
Mutual Representatives everywhere. 


actually paid by these companies for number of years shown. 











Bethlehem Fights for a Trial 


@ Steel company attacks antitrusters’ demand that 
court bar merger with Youngstown out of hand. 


@ Both companies attack the government's claim that 


their union would hurt competition. 


@ And they cite $358-million plans for expanding 


capacity—if the merger goes through. 


The court fight over the proposed 
merger of Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—at 
$2.7-billion, probably the biggest asset 
combination ever attempted—moved a 
long step ahead this week. 

(he companies, in extensive docu- 
ments filed before Federal Judge Ed- 
ward Weinfeld in New York, back up 
the merger and oppose the antitrusters’ 
motion that the judge rule—without a 
trial—that the merger would violate the 
Clayton Act’s ban on anti-competitive 
mergers. The government claims the 
facts already available to the judge make 
a trial unnecessary. 

I'he case gets wide attention because 
it might become an antitrust landmark. 
‘The two companies are giants in an in- 
dustry of giants, Bethlehem ranking sec- 
ond and Youngstown fifth. The govern- 
ment’s success or failure may determine 
how far and wide is the range of the 
supposedly powerful Clayton Act against 
mergers. The legal issues involved will 
ultimately go before the Supreme Court. 
¢ Expansion Plans—Bethlehem _ this 
week pointedly emphasized that mil- 
hons of dollars of new investment and 
several million tons of new steel capac- 
ity are also at stake. The companies 
spelled out expansion plans to be carried 
out—but only if the merger goes 
through. These call for Bethlehem to 
spend about $358-million to expand 
Youngstown steel capacity by an annual 
2,588,000 tons of ingot steel and over 
2-million tons of finished products. 

Bethlehem would spend about $268- 
million in Chicago, adding almost 2- 
million ingot tons at Youngstown’s In 
diana Harbor plant and building new 
finishing mills for structurals and plates. 
At the Youngstown (Ohio) plant, Beth- 
lehem would spend about $90-million 
for 600,000 tons of new ingot capacity 
and additional finishing capacity for 
hot-rolled and cold-rolled sheets. 

* Next Moves—Legal briefs and argu- 
ments are to be submitted by the gov- 
ernment on Oct. 15 and by the com- 
panies on Oct. 25. Judge Weinfeld will 
then hear oral arguments on the govern- 
ment’s request for a summary ruling on 
Nov. 4. Under this schedule, Weinfeld 
could rule on this motion by the end 
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of the year. If he grants it—in effect, 
declaring the merger illegal—the com- 
panies would immediately appeal to the 
Supreme Court. If the government 
loses in either court, a trial would have 
to be held. 

Here are the principal legal argu- 
ments made by the companies in sup- 
port of the merger: 

¢ Bethlehem and Youngstown 
complement rather than compete with 
each other. Each sells the bulk of its 
products in its own natural markets— 
Bethlehem in the East and West, and 
Youngstown in the midcontinent area. 

e Even after the merger, the new 
company would have sizable compe- 
tition from the rest of industrv. Com- 
peting steelmakers still would be pre- 
dominant in all those products that 
Bethlehem and Youngstown make. 

¢ Far from reducing competition, 
the merger would actually increase it: 
by creating for the first time a nation- 
wide competitor for the industry giant, 
U.S. Steel Corp., and by creating more 
effective competition against six other 
major steel producers in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, a 
market that’s now difficult — for 
Bethlehem to tap. 

¢ In the deficit Chicago market 
area, the merger would supply. new 
competition that could not be achieved 
in any other way, especially in struc- 
tural shapes and heavy plates, where 
the deficit is most marked. 
¢ Antitrusters’ Side—The government 
had argued the companies do compete 
in the same areas, even in each other’s 
“natural markets” (BW —Aug.25'57, 
pll0). It also says that the merger 
would significantly increase Bethlehem’s 
ranking, notably in a 15-state “North- 
eastern area” and a five-state “Chicago 
area.” 

The steel company documents filed 
this week concentrated on (1) knocking 
down what the government argues is 
the true competitive picture and (2) 
establishing positive reasons for the 
merger. 
¢ The Attack—Answering the govern- 
ment claims, for example, the com- 
panies insist that the government side- 
steps the fact that transportation costs 





and plant location play a vital role 
in determining areas of competition. 
They say that using percentages of in- 
dustry-wide concentration—as the gov- 
ernment does to show effect of the 
merger—glosses over the fact that the 
preponderant part of the output of cach 
Bethlehem mill and each Youngstown 
mill is shipped to destinations in its 
own area. And since the companies’ 
mills are in different geographic areas, 
they do not effectively compete. 

It is the “exceptions” to this general 
situation, say the companies, that the 
government uses in attempting to show 
extensive market overlap. 

These exceptions, according to the 
companies, include emergency  ship- 
ments to distant destinations, shortages 
or surpluses of production capacity for 
certain products in certain areas lead- 
ing to shipments to distant consumers, 
and purchases by huge consumers whose 
requirements exceed local production. 

The companies argue that these ex- 

ceptions do not alter the fact that a 
producer of steel products is not nearly 
as effective a competitor in distant areas 
reached under commercial  disad- 
vantages, as are producers in or closer 
to these areas. 
e Areas Assailed—The companies also 
attack the government's grouping of 
states into two market areas—‘‘North- 
eastern area” and “Chicago area”’—to 
show adverse effects of the merger. The 
grouping, say the companies, ignores an 
“increasingly substantial freight dis- 
advantage” of stecl plants on the outer 
limits in attempting to reach distant 
consuming centers located within the 
regional groupings. 

Another company charge is that the 
government has treated shipments of 
products made by Bethlehem and 
Youngstown as “competitive” merely 
because they fall within a general classi- 
fication. Thev cite cold-finished bars 
as an example, because this is one 
product in which the government says 
the merger would reduce competition. 
But, the companies say that cold- 
finished bars produced by Youngstown 
are almost exclusively carbon bars, while 
those produced by Bethlehem are al- 
most entirely alloy bars. In fact, sav the 
companies, these products are not inter- 
changeable, do not serve the same 
purposes, and do not compete. 

The companies summarize the rea- 
sons for the merger: (1) It will help to 
meet the greatest growth in demand 
for steel products in the midcontinent 
area; (2) it will bring a new competitive 
force into that area; (3) it will result 
in a company capable of waging eftec- 
tive competition on a nationwide basis 
in many markets of U.S. Steel Corp. 
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Here’s help you get from your 






TRANSMISSION PRODUCTS...CONVEYING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





A WAREHOUSE STOCK of materials-handling and power-transmission 
equipment is carried by your Jeffrey distributor, ready to meet instant 
demands. By drawing on this stock, you save paper work, inventory 
investment, storeroom space and manpower. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS—In the Jeffrey distributor salesman, you have 
a man excellently qualified to assist in selecting equipment that’s 
exactly right for each job. His knowledge of plant operations helps 
you improve performance. 


FAST HELP—In emergencies, you can rely on your nearby Jeffrey distrib- 
utor to get on the job quickly—helps you prevent production delays. 


SINGLE SOURCE—Multiple-product orders placed with your Jeffrey 
distributor reduce bookkeeping, save handling time. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE— Materials-handling and power transmission 
assistance offered by a distributor can be quickly augmented by the 
extensive service available directly from Jeffrey. 


Jeffrey products ... chain and sprockets, bearings, conveyor belt idlers, 
pulleys, bucket elevators, spiral conveyors and accessories, vibrating 
feeders and hammer mills ... are time proven. The Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, 960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Comme) 


(MJEFFREY 











JEFFREY distributor 








In Business 


Wars of Old and New Oil Importers 


Threaten Government's Voluntary Quotas 


Growing friction between the long-time importers of 
oil into the U.S. and the Johnny-come-latelys threatens 
to wreck the government’s new program of voluntary 
restrictions before it even gets started. 

‘Tidewater Oil Co., which recently built an East Coast 
refinery for foreign crude, says it must have a higher 
allotment than the program recommends. But Gulf Oil 
Corp., an old-timer at importing, says that any adjust- 
ments of the allotments, such as Tidewater asks, may 
force it out of the program. 

Withdrawals by either side would be a heavy blow 
to the liberal trade policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. When the government requested that imports 
be cut by 200,000 bbl. per day below present levels, it 
left warning that refusal might bring formal controls. 

Newcomers to importing say that their smaller allot- 
ments leave them at a competitive disadvantage, because 
it is cheaper to produce crude abroad than in the U.S 
The old-timers say the risks they have run and their heavy 
investment entitle them to a proportionally higher share. 


Movie Industry Plans to Take Over 
TV Showing of Its Oscar Awards 


(he motion picture industry as a whole is planning 
to take over the handling of its own Oscar extravaganza— 
the expensive and elaborate televising of the annual 
Academy Awards. 

I'he idea is to split up the $500,000 expenses among 
the industry, replacing the four-year sponsorship of the 
show by GM's Oldsmobile Div. Every individual and 
company that profits from films would contribute } to 
1% of gross revenues from domestic film rentals. 

Any money remaining in the kitty would be used for 
other projects of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences—plans that have been shelved up to now for 
lack of funds. 


U.S. Ties Up Aluminum Buying, 
Hopes to Save $98-Million in Two Years 


The government tightened the screws of its aluminum 
purchasing policy a bit this week, for what it hopes will 
be a $98-muillion saving during the next two and a half 
years. The revised contracts with Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
Reynolds will save an immediate $3.5-million via a l¢ 
per Ib. price cut; other savings will result from smaller 
purchases. 

The biggest change in the contracts is a revision of 
the so-called “put” clauses in government incentive con- 
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tracts, obligating the General Services Administration 
to buy varying percentages of the output of some defense- 
essential pl: nts when there is no open market. Hitherto, 
contract silence has consented to inclusion of imports 
of aluminum from Canada in the production total on 
which Alcoa and Kaiser based their “put” demands. 
Now, under Congressional pressure, they have agreed to 
deduct the imports from the calculations. 
sees changes include: 
Aluminum “put” to GSA must be of higher qual- 
ty-stockpil grade rather than 99% purity. 
The “put” price must be the going rate at the time 
of pe a not the time of delivery. 
¢ The Big Three producers must offer 35% of their 
production, instead of 25%, to the small non-integrated 
users. 


Los Angeles Eases Zoning Rules 


In Hopes of Luring Research Centers 


The city of Los Angeles has lowered the bars of its 
zoning restrictions in the hope that more research and 
development centers will move into its 456-sq-mi. area. 

The old law barred R&D centers from all zones 
except those for heavy industry. The new ordinance 
extends the permissible area to agricultural, commercial, 
and all types of industrial zones. The Industrial Assn. 
of San Fernando Valley, which backed the easing of 
the rules, tried to open even residential zones to R&D 
work. But at that point the city fathers balked. 


Zenith, Rauland to Get $10-Million 
Under Settlement with RCA and Others 


Details of the complicated settlement between Radio 
Corp. of America and Zenith Radio Corp. are beginning 
to leak out. The out-of-court settlement—also involving 
General Electric Co. and Western Electric Co. which 
were rung in as co-defendants in Zenith’s triple damage 
suit against RCA—was reached last week but actual terms 
were withheld (BW—Sep.14'57,p32). 

As confirmed by Zenith’s chief trial counsel, ‘Thomas 
C. McConnell, the settlement provides: 

¢ RCA, GE, and Western Electric will pay Zenith, 
and its tube-making subsidiary, Rauland Corp., $10-mil- 
lion in annual $1-million installments, through the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

¢ Limits on patent infringement claims by Zenith- 
Rauland against RCA at $1.7-million to $2.1-mullion, 
and on RCA’s similar claims against Zenith-Rauland at 
$2.8-million to $4.7-million. Later an arbitrator will set 
exact awards. 

e An exchange of royalty-free licenses between RCA 
and Zenith-Rauland for radio, TV, and tubes, excluding 
color TV and tubes. This provision gives Zenith access 
to foreign markets, a major aim of its suit. 

The next step in ending the 11-year-old battle between 
RCA and Zenith will be the dismissal of suits in Chicago 
and Delaware. 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 
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A MODERN FASTENER SPEEDS THIS ASSEMBLY LINE. IT NEEDS NO HOLES, BONDS PARTS INSTANTLY. IT'S 3M ADHESIVE EC-1357. 





Simplifying the 


A 3M adhesive is helping to create 50 
shelves per hour right before your 
eyes. By bonding parts instantly, 
EC-1357 simplifies this assembly line 
to just four fast operations. 


One worker puts metal frames and 
fiberboard sheets on a conveyor mov- 
ing 9 feet per minute. Thesecond sprays 
EC-1357 on both as they pass by. The 
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third positions the boards on the 
frames. They pass under a pressure 
roller and the bond is complete. 
There are no extra fastening steps. 


Instantly EC-1357 bonds board to frame 
so strongly that the fiberboard will 
delaminate if you try to remove it. 
A fourth man installs molding. The 
shelves are ready to ship immediately. 


417 PIQUETTE AVE... DETROIT 2, MICH. © GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6. MINN. @ EXPORT 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” BRAND S 
a emer ew, eas. 08 cor. on 





assembly line 


Hundreds of other 3M adhesives serve 
industry in a thousand varied uses. 

SEE WHAT ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Learn how 3M research can speed your 
production, cut your costs. Consult 
your 3M Field Engineer. For a free 
booklet and more informa- [joao 
tion write: 3M, Dept. 19, 417 3M 
Piquette, Detroit 2, Michigan. reseaecs } 





~ ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION, MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


99 PARK AVE.. N.Y. 16. N. ¥. @ CANADA: ®. ©. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT 


OUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
oe mer ae 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © “3M" ROOFING GRANULES © “3M" CHEMICALS 











Standard 22%” 
height 


Note 
space saving 


Greater flexibility. A 5000 Ib. capacity truck with a 648 amp-hr new TG Exide-Ironclad battery. Same truck could 
hold a 936 amp-hr battery for increased work capacity if needed. Or the 648 amp-hr battery could also be used 
on a truck as small as 2000 Ib. capacity. This flexibility is possible only with Exide’s exclusive new TG battery. 


NEW TG EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERY PACKS 
SAME POWER IN SMALLER SIZE FOR LOWER COST 


Improved design gives more power and life 
per dollar. Superior peak-load performance. 


Here’s the kind of battery economy that really counts: more power 
and life per dollar. The TG Exide-Ironclad is the most advanced 
and economical battery ever built for electric industrial trucks. 


Every plate packs more power; fewer plates are required to per- 
form a given duty cycle. That means you get a more compact 
battery with the standard 22% in. height. It also means that, for a 
given capacity, the new TG costs you less. TG’s armored porous 
tubing prevents practically any loss of active material ; so even greater 
economy is gained as a result of its long, dependable service life. 


More work from your trucks. The compactness of the TG 
means you can install more power in your trucks—thus, get more 
work from them. For a given size truck, TG can give you up to 
44% more power than batteries you might otherwise use. 


Only Exide offers you so much. When you order new batteries, get 
all the power, performance and life your dollar can buy. Get TG 
EXIDE-IRONCLAD. For full particulars about the extra produc- 
tivity and longer life of the new battery, call your EXIDE Sales 
Engineer, or write Exide Industrial Division, The Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


New, more porous armored tubing for positive plate. 
Eases current flow. Holds more active material. Boosts 
battery power. Corrosion resistant Silvium* grid insures 
long plate life. 

“Exide’s patented grid alley 


Exide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
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Defense contractors will take more cuts as the year wears on. 


Here’s the picture: The Pentagon’s spending got out of hand last 
fiscal year. It turned sharply upward. One factor was the high cost of 
complicated weapons. The other was generally rising costs—inflation. 
This fiscal year, for the same reasons, Eisenhower’s January estimate of 
$38-billion for Pentagon spending threatened to become an actual $42- 
billion. That brought on the orders in June for the Pentagon to get back on 
schedule. Cuts were made—contracts canceled, deliveries stretched out. 


But new figures this week show August spending still higher than the 
Pentagon expected it to be—despite the cutbacks. 


So more retrenchment is in the offing. The first cuts—even though 
they hit aircraft and missiles—won’t be enough. There will be more cuts 
made, month by month, to force spending inside the $38-billion total. 


Holders of research and development contracts will be hit hard. 


You got an earlier taste of this when the Air Force chopped such 
orders as the North American Navaho missile and Republic’s F-103. Just 
this week, the Navy had to give up on its Triton—a surface-to-surface 
weapon—despite the fact that it had already invested some $24-million. 


What’s ahead is a cut of about 8% in so-called R&D contracts. That 
will be the research and development share of the Pentagon’s economy 
drive. This may not seem very big. But it means that about half of the 
3,000-odd contracts in this field will be scaled down, and many canceled. 


This raises a question mark over private research. Many projects for 
which industry has allocated funds are keyed in with the defense program. 
The prospect is that industry will cut back as the Pentagon retrenches. 
Point is, from now on, that industry will be less willing to go ahead and 
take the gamble that it can sell its developments to a cut-back military. 
Officials here deplore the situation, but there isn’t much they can do about it. 


_— 
Democrats will resume their big-business attack next month. 


Steel will come under fire again. Sen. Kefauver plans to pick up where 
he left off in August in his investigation of rising steel prices. U.S. Steel 
was his first target. Bethlehem will top the October list. 


Auto makers will be called in to explain the higher prices expected 
on the 1958 models. This is bound to revive the small-business issue. 


The White House will keep a close watch on fall price trends. There’s 
little or no chance that it will come out for a controlled economy—Wash- 
ington dictation on prices and wages. But there is real worry. 


Note the White House’s latest move—creation of a special inter-agency 
committee to counter inflation (page 23). 


It’s the idea of Robert B. Anderson, the new Secretary of the Treasury. 
Anderson talked it around within the government before he was appointed 
by Eisenhower to succeed Treasury Secy. Humphrey. It will bring together, 
for informal discussions on financial matters such men as the Treasury 
Secretary, the President, his administrative assistant for economic affairs, 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge, and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
William McChesney Martin. 
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The real significance is this: The Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
is an independent agency—responsible to Congress, not to the White House. 
Yet the board has authority to regulate the supply of credit, which means 
the supply of money. Its policies conceivably can produce an economic 
bust, or even a boom, without regard to the objectives of the Administration 
in power. 


Anderson’s aim is coordination of policy. The Treasury insists there’s 
no intention to bring the board under the political influence of the White 
House. What’s wanted and needed, officials insist, is a full understanding 
between the board and the executive department of government on economic 
objectives. You may recall that only last year the board tightened credit 
at a time when the White House felt this might be a mistake. As things 
turned out, officials agree the board was right. But the point the executive 
branch makes is that if the board does make a mistake, it’s the White House, 
not the Federal Reserve, that must take the political consequence. 


Anderson will be called before Congress this fall. The joint House- 
Senate Economic Committee will start hearings, maybe in November, on 
the uptrend in prices. Prospect is that it will call on Anderson to explain 
the aims of the new inter-agency committee. And at the same time it will 
give FRB Chmn. Martin an opportunity to give his side of the case. 


—— @..— 
Look beyond the Hoffa-Teamsters issue to these implications: 


Hoffa probably will be elected Teamsters head, despite all the efforts 
to kill him off. He has some pretty strong opposition within the union. 
And the new hearings by Sen. McClellan’s committee aren’t calculated to 
do Hoffa any good. If he does win out, he faces an AFL-CIO fight (page 43). 


This may well bring on a new labor split. Hoffa is tough. He hasn’t 
made bargains with the AFL-CIO. If they throw him out, you will see a 
battle to bring other disgruntled unions into the Teamsters. It might well 
bring on the situation that existed in the 1930s, when the CIO challenged 
the AFL. 


There’s political importance in the row. The Teamsters have shown 
great political strength in Pennsylvania, Washington, Missouri, and Illinois. 
In the past they have leaned Republican. The Hoffa fight is sure to make the 
Teamsters less potent as an influence in either state or federal politics. 


Keep a close eye on the Washington regulatory agencies. Most com- 
panies in interstate commerce come up against them from time to time. 


Democrats in Congress have investigations going on. A prime mover in 
this is House Speaker Sam Rayburn. The Texas Democrat helped create 
most of these regulatory agencies years ago, when he headed the House 
Committee on Interstate & Foreign Commerce. Rayburn feels the agencies 
have become soft and are too much influenced by industries they regulate. 


Six agencies are under investigation—Staffers from Congressional com- 
mittees are going into their operations. The list includes Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Federal Communications Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the Federal Power Commission. 
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MOLTEN STAINLESS STEEL, under watchful eye of furnaceman, flows into ladle on way to casting molds. Ben David 


modern alloy, ancient art 


Cooper Alloy know-how finds ever-better ways te make stainless steel castings. 


Metal casting, one of mankind’s oldest in- finished castings, and above all, constant 
dustrial arts, is practiced with a modern’ improvement of mold and casting design for 
difference at Cooper Alloy’s stainless steel optimum efficiency. 


foundry, whose products in this heat and , . 
foundry I . What Cooper Alloy know-how means to you. 
corrosion resistant metal (valves, fittings, -, : ’ 
i his continued pioneering in casting tech- 
aircra ings, and custom castings) are 
rcraft rings 6 niques has had a pace-setting effect on the 
widely recognized as the most exacting and > “es ne ’ 
quality of our nation’s stainless steel castings. 


Cooper Alloy today offers you unmatched 
Why Cooper Alloy Castings are superior. Cooper experience and skill, plus the BIG 3 so im- 
Alloy has pioneered for 35 years indeveloping portant to management men: high quality, 


advanced in every way. 


new methods of casting this “tricky’’ metal, dependable service, and ultimate economy — 
from spectrographic analysis of metals, ail good reasons for insisting on Cooper Alloy 
through shell casting, to X-ray inspection of Advanced Know-How! 


Ship propeller, pump impeller, 
j= AL & oy both by Cooper Alloy, will provide 
coo E eH reliable, corrosion-free service. 
Corporation « Hillside, New Jersey 
PLANTS AT HILLSIDE AND CLARK, N. J. 


SPECIALISTS in Stainless Steel valves, fittings, castings, aircraft rings; Plastic pumps, pipe, valves, fillings 





F you’re planning expansion, 

consider Amsterdam. With- 
in six months, six new indus- 
tries have located in this city. 
Here is fast, cheap transporta- 
tion via the N. Y. State Thru- 
way, N. Y. Central Railroad 
and the Barge Canal. All with- 
in overnight shipping distance 
to half of America’s markets 
and merely hours from New 
York City. 

Other benefits: available 
plants, developed industrial 
sites, top-rated schools, glori- 
ous vacationlands right next 
door. Add to these the advan- 
tages of low-cost electricity 
and natural gas from Niagara 
Mohawk’s intercommunity 
system. 

Executives who make expan- 
sion decisions are looking into 
“Upstate, N. Y.” Get the full 
story on what this booming 
area has to offer you. Drop a 
line to Earle J. Machold, Pres- 
ident, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ard 


The New York State Thruway flows through 
the heart of the Niagara Mohawk System 

an area of opportunity for business seeking a 
new home near rich markets, with a wealth 
of natural resources at hand 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA Ee) MOHAWK 
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SEATTLE MEETING brought together four candidates: Rep. Shelley (left), Haggerty, Hoffa, Frank Brewster (not in race), Hickey. 


Hoftfas High Tide Begins to Ebb 


James Hoffa’s election as new 
president of the Teamsters is no 
longer a cinch. Every move 
against him strengthens rivals. 


HE CAMPAIGN for the $50,000-a- 
Ee ear presidency of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is begin- 
ning to look like a real horse race for 
some of the highest stakes the labor 
movement has to offer. 

¢ The winner will take over the 
nation’s largest union with 1.4-million 
members and a jurisdictional potential 
that could double or triple that total 
in the next decade. 

¢ He'll run the country’s most 
powerful union, whose strategic control 
over trucking arteries can help to make 
or break industries and other unions 
that rely on truck transportation. 

The new president will operate the 
Teamsters either as an affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO or as an independent union 
outside the fold. The latter would 
probably mean some open union war- 
tare and a big shift in Teamsters oper- 
ations. 


|. What's Ahead 


In the next two weeks before the 
voting, the candidates (picture) to suc- 
ceed Dave Beck as head of the trucking 
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union are likely to find plenty of com- 
pany. Suddenly, the sure-shot victor— 
ninth Vice-Pres. James R. Hoffa, 44— 
looks as though he might be caught. 

The Hoffa bandwagon, which had 
expected to roll right along into the 
Miami Beach Teamsters convention 
auditorium at the end of the month, is 
about to run into a series of roadblocks 
that will, at the least, slow him down 
further. ‘It’s now even possible that 
Hoffa can be kept out of the Teamsters 
presidency. 

Despite his trouble, Hoffa still re- 
mains the clear-cut favorite. If the 
convention were held tomorrow, he’d 
win. Or, if someone else took over 
the top post, it would be the result of 
Hoffa’s decision to stay in the back- 
ground; he’d still be the power behind 
the throne. But there’s much trouble 
ahead. 
¢ Clean Up or Get Out—Each anti- 
Hoffa move creates new applicants for 
the top Teamsters post. Half a dozen 
men are now considered official chal- 
lengers to the Detroit labor leader. They 
are all running on the platform raised 
by the AFL-CIO: Elect Jimmy Hoffa 
and the Teamsters will be kicked out 
of the united labor movement. 

This ammunition is already making 
itself felt within the Teamsters organi- 
zation. The thought of going it alone 
means the ouster of Teamsters officials 
from powerful state and local AFL-CIO 


labor bodies, the fomenting of new 
union rivalries, and the shadow of cor- 
ruption over an independent trucking 
union. All these are factors making 
many former Hoffa supporters change 
their minds. 

The AFL-CIO, which still would 
rather not force a split with its largest 
affiliate, nevertheless will lay out its 
anti-Hoffa procedures in clear-cut terms. 
At the same time, Hoffa’s other major 
challenger—the McClellan rackets com 
mittee—will make its final try at keeping 
him from realizing his long-time ambi- 
tion. 
¢ Chronology—Those who are after 
Hoffa’s hide are firing away at will: 

¢ On Monday, Sept. 23, the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
meets to approve a final report finding 
the Teamsters Union guilty of corrup- 
ton. 

e A day later, the AFL-CIO 29- 
man executive council assembles to 
put its stamp of approval on the report 
and provide a limited period for the 
Teamsters to comply with clean-up or- 
ders, which include the defeat of can- 
didate Hoffa. Barring this, the council 
penalty is expected to be suspension of 
the giant union. 

e Also on Tuesday, the Senate 
select investigating committee is due to 
reopen its investigation of Hoffa. In 
three to four days of hearings, some 
dozen witnesses are to testify—probably 
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touching a button: 








PLETE PRIVACY 


FINE—ACCEPT 
HIS ORDER! 


tercom calls 
without 


No one can “listen in” — 
your knowledge. Chime an sig 
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light announce every call. 





...Only Executone 
combines 


BOTH! 





IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
matic”™® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


ofhice. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-2 * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me 
full data on Executone Intercom. 
I am particularly interested in: 
[] INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
() INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 
[) SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

( LOCATING PERSONNEL 


busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 
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In Canada—3?1 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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including Hoffa himself—on new _ in- 
formation dug up by committee investi- 
gators. 

¢ On Sept. 30, the Teamster con- 
vention opens in Miami Beach, where 
3,500 delegates will choose a new presi- 
dent and the road ahead for the union 

e On Dec. 5, the AFL-CIO con 
vention meets to make a final ruling on 
the Teamsters. This could mean expul- 
sion if the Teamsters don’t comply with 
federation directives; it could bring sus- 
pension or probation if some action is 
being taken; or, by that time, the issue 
could be moot if the truck union has 
conformed to the parent group’s orders 


ll. Hoffa’s Fateful Days 


The 10 days ahead are probably the 
most fateful in Hoffa’s 25-year career 
in the Teamsters. Only a few weeks 
ago, between his federal court acquit- 
tal on charges of bribing a McClellan 
committee investigator and his appear- 
ance before the committee itself, the 
brash, tough-talking Hoffa was riding 
high. In Teamster meetings around 
the country, he was acclaimed as the 
next president. 

The shift came last month after 
Hoffa’s embarrassed appearance before 
the rackets committee, where, for two 
days, he couldn’t remember any de- 
tails about some highly questionable 
actions uncovered by Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy and his in- 
vestigators. This began to slow Hoffa’s 
climb. The second blow fell when 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany made 
plain that the federation wouldn’t take 
Hoffa as Teamsters president, no mat- 
ter how much he promised to clean up 
the union. 
¢ Popular, But—These two steps alone 
haven’t been sufficient to displace 
Hoffa as the favorite to succeed Dave 
Beck. He opened his campaign with a 
claim of 70% of the voting delegates 
to the convention, and other candi- 
dates have not yet cut deeply into this. 

But the AFL-CIO executive council 
and the McClellan committee have not 
yet returned for their final blows. 
Hoffa has little doubt about the coun- 
cil’s action—they’ll find the Teamsters 
corrupt—but what the committee will 
come up with must provide him some 
anxious moments. 
¢ Invitation to Talk—Chmn. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) is inviting Hoffa to at- 
tend the new hearings, and he may be 
subpoenaed to testify after the evi- 
dence is laid out by other witnesses. 
But, without saying so, the committtee 
hopes to avoid the appearance of per- 
secuting Hoffa just before the Tcam- 
sters convention. The strategy could 
be to put Hoffa in such a spot that 
he'll have to ask to testify and clear 
the record before the convention. 

Kennedy hasn’t revealed what's in 
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/mpact Absorbed... Life Saved 


by URETHANE FOAMS 
Ne/ synthetic with LOO! uses { 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte c 





Chicago Col Ga. G © los Angeles 


New Orleans Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence 
Richmond San Francisco Toronto 


® 


National Aniline does not make urethanes but is 
a major producer of NACCONATES® (Diisocyan- 
ates), basic component of all urethane formulations. 








Consumer-minded automotive designers have 
been quick to capitalize on the sales-appeal and 
utility of this versatile new synthetic. 


They quickly realized that controlled resilience 
makes urethane foam ideal for safety padding 
that absorbs shock with a minimum of rebound. 
And urethanes are economical enough to be used 
generously on instrument panels, visors, rearview 
mirrors, headliners, arm rests and seating. 


Urethanes offer you, too, tremendous new 
opportunities in product design. 


They come in flexible or rigid form with wide 
latitude possible in density and weight. They can 
be foamed in place, foamed directly onto other 
materials or pre-molded to desired shapes. 
Urethane sheets of almost any length, width and 
thickness can be adhered, sewn, tacked or 
hog-ringed. They resist vermin, mildew, moisture, 
chemicals and are flame retardant. 


For additional information, write National Aniline 
describing as fully as possible your potential use 
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Another “Golden Egger” 
Coming Up 


Another good season for you to sell Ohio farmers. But that’s 
true all the time. Broad diversification holds income at a 
big, steady level right around the calendar. Each year finds 
Ohio among the nation’s richest farm states. 


And using THE OHIO FARMER is still the best way to reach 
this active farm market. Here’s a paper read thoroughly by 
4 out of 5 Ohio farm families. It’s home-edited, devoted to 
their interests exclusively. 

Put MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER on 
your schedule, too, the preferred papers in states with sim- 
ilar farm income patterns. All 3 magazines are 4-color 
gravure printed. Saves you plate costs. Write 1010 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, for details. 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
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the new material dug up in Hoffa’s 
Detroit offices by the committcc’s 
dozen investigators. But some of it 
involves Hoffa's business dealings while 
he was running the Teamsters Central 
States Div., as well as misuse of union 
funds. 

Hoffa is fighting hard to hold on 
to his present strength, and he may 
well do so until the time comes to 
vote. But, in this event, it’s quite pos- 
sible he may decide the time is inop- 
portune to go for the top job himself. 
Instead, he might prefer to continue 
as a power without the public position. 
This might stall final AFL-CIO penal- 


ties and allow time for maneuvering. 


lll. Hoffa’s Rivals 


Waiting in the wings are a host of 
would-be Teamsters presidents, all 
running on clean-up programs. Here's 
their official rating: 

¢ Top challenger now looks to 
be Thomas J. Haggerty, treasurer of 
Chicago Milk Drivers Local 753, who 
won a partial victory among previously 
committed Hoffa supporters. At Hag- 
gerty’s urging, the Chicago joint coun- 
cil, which represents some 10% of 
Teamsters convention votes, freed its 
delegates to vote their choice. How- 
ever, the council itself stuck by Hoffa. 
¢ Hoffa’s New York rival, Team- 
sters Vice-Pres. Thomas L. Hickey, is 
in the race with his own office at stake 
if he loses. Hickey, head of the big- 
gest Teamsters local in New York, has 
fought Hoffa in the past and has been 
a rallying point for Hoffa opposition. 
¢ California congressman John F. 
Shelley, long-time Teamsters member 
and former lower-level union officer, 
is campaigning hard with a minimum 
of support but with a clean-up pledge 
that carries the tone of public approval. 
e Two top current officers are 
dark horses, but can’t be overlooked. 
Vice-Pres. Einar Mohn, Dave Beck’s 
top assistant, 1s not an avowed candi- 
date but is in a central spot that could 
help make him a compromise candidate. 
Secretary-Treasurer John English has a 
chance for the prize as a sort of stop- 
gap leader. 
¢ Unity Needed—Other choices are be- 
ing touted by locals as the election 
nears. But if it should come to a vote 
between the candidates, it wouldn’t be 
much of a contest. Hoffa would run 
away with such a race, even though he 
stands to lose more ground in the next 
week OT SO. 

If there’s going to be any real chance 
to stop Hoffa, it will have to be by 
the anti-Hoffa candidates settling on 
one of themselves, or someone un- 
picked so far. More likely, if it comes to 
the point where Hoffa faces a real 
challenge, he'll step down beforehand 
to retain his present power. END 
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EVERY 20 SECONDS accurately batched concrete materials go into waiting trucks on the Northern Illinois Toll Highway. 
Consulting engineers set rigid weight tolerances of 2% for aggregates and 1%2% for cement to insure a superior 
pavement. Blaw-Knox Batch plant maintains these close tolerances while producing more than 270 cubic yards of concrete. 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 
—to “package mix’’ a superhighway 


Automatic mixing of ingredients for a superhighway has 
been engineered by Blaw-Knox to the point where it is as 
simple as opening a box of cake mix in the kitchen. Road- 
builders call them batching plants. They’re portable, ac- 
curate far beyond the requirements of a household recipe, 
capable of sustained high output. 

Into the top of the batching plant go the raw materials 
—sand, stone, and cement. There, they are automatically 
measured in precise amounts, fed into waiting trucks. It is 
not unusual to repeat this operation every twenty seconds, 
turning out as many as 1800 batches a day. Roadbuilders 
like this type of performance. It helps them to get the 


job finished on time, make the best use of materials, and 
gives the taxpayer a rugged, uniform roadway. 

Mechanization has transformed roadbuilding from a 
laborious hand operation to a precise technique, symbolized 
by push-button operated batching plants and by modern 
grading, paving, finishing and shoulder building machines 
built by Blaw-Knox. 

This type of equipment is another instance of how Blaw- 
Knox makes what it takes to help industry build better, 
more efficiently at lower cost. You can get the full story 
of Blaw-Knox equipment and services by asking for a 
copy of “This is Blaw-Knox.”’ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1201 Blaw-Knox Building 300 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








That night in 1918, 

a young A. O. Smith 
researcher triggered a billion 
dollar industry. He found: 


the real new 


in the 








hm headlines were all of battles in France, but for 
him, the real news was in the rolled-up paper 
itself. And a good thing, too — for what he saw was 
destined to turn a primitive steel-splicing method 
into the world’s most useful metalworking technique. 
Bright and eager — with the restless, inquiring : S Bo 

mind of a born scientist — the young man couldn't ;, REAR SARS 

stop thinking about the project he was on at A. O. How we work steel/ to 
Smith. A research team had been assigned to find a 
substitute for imported asbestos-covered electrodes, 
made virtually unobtainable by enemy U-boats, 
desperately needed for welding aerial bombs. Problem 
was to develop a cover with a burning rate that 
could be controlled to make welds pliable yet tough. 


gman 


HE search was frustrating — brittle welds, weak 

welds — until the night he suddenly saw the answer 
in that rolled-up newspaper. Why not paper-wrapped 
electrodes? Control the burning rate by treating the 
paper with sodium silicate which was being used to 
fireproof things as flimsy as theater curtains. 

Sounds almost too simple — but it worked. Elec- 
trodes with arc-shielding wrappers of fireproofed 
paper produced welds that withstood shock and 
pressure ... that possessed ductility far beyond any- 
thing known before... at a cost that would make 





production welding truly practical. Wrapped electrodes were just the start. A. O. 
It was the beginning of a new industry in which Smith researchers soon perfected extruded- 
A. O. Smith would continue to pace progress. All Conting eewedes — to Sane ant Welenay Cie 


; : most widely used production technique, 
because of a young researcher ... working for people Today. A. O. Senith manufactures more than 


who would /isten (and who’ve never stopped listening) 70 different types, preferred for performance 
to good ideas. by fabricators everywhere. 














make steel work for you 
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Users report spectacular savings with A. O. 
Smith C-Omatic and C-Omanual gas-shielded 
arc welding methods. Using low-cost Carbon 
Dioxide, they provide the best in high-speed 
automatic and semi-automatic welding. Power 
for any welding process is available in A. O. 
Smith’s complete line of welding machines. 


Resistance welding of oil and gas line pipe is another technique 
perfected by A. O. Smith. ZIP! In just 30 seconds, this giant 
machine welds a 40-ft. length of pipe. 


In addition to pacing welding 
progress, A. O. Smith is one of 
the world's largest users of weld- 
ing in mass-production of prod- 
ucts for home, farm and industry. 
For more information about 
these products, write for free, 
illustrated Bulletin MI-100. 


Through research & ..@ better way 
AO.Smith 
r \ R Pp ( R A T | | . 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


- where creative skill with stee/ serves 
you through better products and processes 
for home, farm, industry and government, 


International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin e 
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Push to Unionize Puerto Rico 


Ladies’ Garment Workers have made most headway .. . 


while plastics stay unorganized .. . 
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Progress is slow because work- 
ers don’t want to jeopardize 
scarce factory jobs by signing 
union cards. 


U.S. organizers in search of new 
fields to unionize are looking to Puerto 
Rico. Eight AFL-CIO internationals 
have already established beachheads and 
two more are expected soon to cnter 
the organizing ficld in Puerto Rico. 

Both management and unions are 
finding a warm welcome in the Carib 
bean U.S. commonwealth: 

¢ Management finds that the gov 
ernment has the latchstring out for in 
dustry. Fomento—the Puerto Rico In 
dustrial Development Co.—will spend 
$10-million this fiscal vear to attract and 
assist industry. 

¢ Unions find that they can organ- 
ize in a friendly governmental atmos- 
phere. Workers provide solid backing, 
election after election, to the New Deal 
administration of Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin. What’s more, workers have an 
economic incentive for joining unions; 
in Puerto Rico, they often perform iden- 
tical tasks on identical machines for 
one-third the mainland pay. Manv are 
icutely aware of this differential. 

Despite these signs pointing to fa 


. . and dock workers set the island’s wage pace. 


\ All 


\ ' ee | 
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means faster, more versatile production 


THESE RESINS GIVE YOU NEW ANSWERS 
TO PRODUCT AND PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


4 


New improved Exon 900 series) with tailored blending qualities 


... typical of the pin-pointed properties in Exon Vinyl Resins 


Here is another addition to Firestone 
Exon’s growing list of pin-pointed ans- 
wers to specific problems: the new im- 
proved Exon 900 series. 

These three new polyvinyl chloride 
resins offer many profitable advantages. 
The most important is greater versatility 
in both production and in the products 
you can make. For now Firestone gives 
you tailored blending to answer product 
and processing problems. 

Firestone engineers have improved 
both the absorptive and adsorptive qual- 
ities of these new PVC resins. As a 
result, you get a greater pre-mix blend- 
ing range, whether running hot or neu- 
tral. You can blend greater amounts of 
monomeric or polymeric plasticizer in 


the formulation, You get a wider area of 
temperature control. 

To these temperature-tailored resins 
add the advantages of faster solvation, 
faster fusion rates in Banburys and mills, 
high quality, less fisheyes, greater prod- 
uct uniformity. New Exon 900 series 
resins give you greater dollar economies 
through quicker production. 

Exon 911, 921 and 931 are just three 
of the resins in industry’s most complete 
line of versatile vinyls. Another reason 
industry looks to Firestone Exon for en- 
gineered answers to its needs. 

Consider your own production or 
product problem. Then for the resin 
properties pin-pointed to the best solu- 
tion for you, check with Firestone. 


For complete information and technical service, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION: FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY 


DEPT. 722L, POTTSTOWN, PA. © A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO 
iN CANADA, CONTACT CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION. FIRESTONE TIRE ANO RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTO. HAMILTON, ONT. 


INDUSTRY'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF VINYLS ENGINEERED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 














F. J. BOHLYN COMPANY 
Gilford, Oregon 


For eye-appealing mimeographed messages 
use brighter Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
—now made with hardwood’s finer fibers 


Sales letters, news releases, whatever 
you mimeograph, will get better atten- 
tion when they're bright, clean, easy 
to read. 

You can make your mimeographed 
messages more inviting—clear, sharp, 
easy to read—by putting them on im- 
proved Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
Made especially for stencil duplicating 
work, it’s bright, clean, opaque—to give 
your messages more contrast, more eye 
appeal. And Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond's finer, firmer surface resists lint- 
ing, even at high running speeds. You 
get up to 2000 readable copies from 
a single stencil. 

The improved Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond now contains Neutracel®—the 
exclusive Hammermill pulp that brings 
to fine papers the special qualities nature 
grows in northern hardwoods. You get 
berter-looking copies because Neutracel 


combines with other fine papermaking 
pulps to give Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
a smoother, more uniform surface, a 
clearer, more attractive sheet formation. 

Colorful printed headings add 
appeal to your messages. Here, too, 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond is a star 
performer—takes beautiful printing, 
letterpress or offset. 

And the improved Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond: still has its unique “air- 
cushion” surface to minimize set-off, 
that messy, distracting transfer of ink 
from one sheet to the back of the next. 
FOR SHORTER RUNS, use improved, 
Neutracel-content Hammermill Dupli- 
cator. Provides outstandingly brilliant 
short run copies—gives up to 200 read- 
able copies from a single master. Made 
especially for spirit or Azograph equip- 
ment. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


H A M M E R M I L L FOR BETTER COPIES FROM 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
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‘. .. prime targets are 455 
Fomento plants with a work- 
force of 36,000 .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 50 


vorable conditions for organizing, 
Puerto Rican workers aren’t joiming 
unions. U.S. organizers have found that 
successes come slow and hard. 

¢ Chief Target—Prime targets for 
unionization are the +455 Fomento 
plants currently operating with a work- 
force of 36,000. Yet National Labor 
Relations Board statistics show that 
unions have been certified in only 27 
Fomento plants, and 15 of these are 
local independent unions. 

The United Packinghouse Workers’ 
Puerto Rican affiliate, the Sindicato 
Azucarero (Sugar Union), is the island’s 
numerically largest union, but it has 
organized only seven Fomento plants. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union has secured three contracts with 
Fomento shops. Other unions that are 
busy with ‘organizing drives on the 
island—the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, the United Rubber Work- 
ers, and the United Brewery Workers— 
have yet to win a Fomento plant. 

In the electrical products industry, 
Puerto Rico’s second largest in terms of 
shipments to the mainland (more than 
$30-million last fiscal year), only two 
plants out of 48 are organized by unions. 
In the plastics industry, only one fac- 
tory out of 16 is a union plant. 

The unions have had some successes 
in organizing outside the Fomento net- 
work. But the Fomento plants are par- 
ticularly important because they make 
up the industrial core of the island. In 
addition, many are subsidiaries of com- 
panies in the continental U.S. that em- 
ploy union labor. Unions that are fear- 
ful of low-wage competition in Puerto 
Rico have, in many instances, followed 
these employers to the island. 


1. Needle Trades 


Only one union—the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—has 
made real headway recently in organ- 
izing its industry on the island. The 
ILGWU success hinges on the close 
relations between ladies’ garment man- 
ufacturers and the union on the main- 
land. 

The garment workers’ union followed 
the industry to the island. But, unlike 
other unions, the ILGWU has been 
able to use its entrenched position in 
the New York garment center to get 
parent companies to accept unionization 
of their Puerto Rican subsidiaries. 
¢ Peaceful Pressure—This leverage was 
dramatically illustrated in January, 1956, 
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PROBLEMS WITH FROZEN IDLERS, slit belts dr poorly posi- 
tioned conveyor loads? Joy has the answer with the 
LIMBEROLLER® belt conveyor idler. A unique 
design of flexing steel wire rope with molded-on 
Neoprene discs. The entire assembly turns on its own 
axis, is self-cleaning as it rotates and is slung from 
sealed bearings that are up out of the dirt and away 
from the load. 

Tote up the savings that careful, typical Joy 
engineering has compiled: 4% as many bearings, 
fewer idlers needed, % the weight of conventional 
design. LIMBEROLLERS can put backbone into 





your present conveyor system. They can be safely 
installed while the belt is moving! 

JOY LIMBEROLLER idlers are just one example 
of the many products Joy designs, manufactures 
and maintains to serve all industry the world over. 
Ask a Joy engineer to help solve your plant, mine or 
field equipment problems. Write Joy Manufacturing 
Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 
Joy Manufacturing Company (Canada) Limited 
Galt, Ontario. 


Write for Bulletins LB-105, LB-106 
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MINING & 
CONSTRUCTIO! 
DIVISION 


Rock Drills 


Portable Compressors 


Hoists ¢ Slushers 
Core Drills 
Blast Hole Drills 
Contract Drilling 


COAL 
MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


Continuous Miners 
Shuttle Cars 
Mobile Loaders 
Drills ¢ Cutters 
Mobile Conveyors 
Machine Trucks 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


Sofety 
Cirevit Centers 


Electrical Connectors 


Cable Vulcanizers 
Portable Lighting 
Cable Fault Finders 


OIL FIELD 
DRILL 
DIVISION 


Slim Hole Rigs 
Seismograph Rigs 
Core Drills 
Water Well Drills 
Blast Hole Drills 
Servicing Masts 


S FIELD PROVED EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY...WORLD WIDE 


BAASH-ROSS 
TOOL CO 


Drill Collars 
Traveling Blocks 
Drive Bushings 
Subs © Slips 


Kellys 


Wellhead Equipment 





New Tennant "80" Sweeper cleans most aisles in one “round trip.” 


Why the “aisle-designed” TENNANT “80” is... 


your “best buy” for 
clean, low-cost sweeping 


Sweeping aisles up to 84 ft. wide in a single round trip, the new 
“‘aisle-designed” TENNANT 80 Sweeper offers more capacity than many 
larger units . . . yet is small enough for easy handling in congested 
areas. Here’s why it is a “best buy” for you: 


@Q-: SWEEPING CAPACITY — Does more 
work for its size than any other sweeper. 


EXCEPTIONAL DUST CONTROL Powerful 


vacuum; largest filter surface of any sweeper. 


EASIER TO OPERATE Drives like 
a car. Safe, convenient. Reverses instantly. 


HEAVY DUTY DESIGN Extra rug- 
ged; in a class by itself. Engineered for round-the- 
clock use on tough sweeping jobs. 


To help you get more for your sweeper dollar, write for illustrated 
bulletin on the NEW Tennant “80” Sweeper. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, 703 N. Lilac Drive, Minneapolis 22, Minn, 


POWER 
SWEEPERS 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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“.. . ILGWU progress at- 

tributed to success in ‘or- 

ganizing’ employers . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 50 


just four months after ILGWU 
organizer Robert Gladnick opened 
offices in San Juan. 

ILGWU representatives on a Fed- 
eral Industry Committee to set mini- 
mum wages in the brassiere industry, 
headed by union president David Du- 
binsky, were successful in getting wages 
on the islands raised to from 55¢ to 70¢ 
an hour. Immediately after the hear- 
ing, Dubinsky dramatically announced 
the signing of a four-vear contract 
with 16 companies, guaranteeing bras- 
siere workers an additional nickel an 
hour and a welfare plan in two years. 
The 5¢ differential is to be maintained 
each time the government raises the 
minimum during the life of the con- 
tract. 

ILGWU progress as a union on the 
island can be attributed to its success 
in “organizing” employers. In only two 
of the plants covered by the brassiere 
agreement were representation elections 
ever held. And only in one plant have 
the workers ever been called out on 
strike by the garment union. 


ll. Dock Workers 


One other union plays a key role on 
the island’s labor scene. The strategic 
dock workers, who are organized in the 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen (AFL-CIO), are easilv the 
strongest, most militant, and highest- 
paid Puerto Rican workers. 

Like any other island, Puerto Rico 

is vulnerable to an economic squeeze 
by its longshoremen. The stevedore pay 
scale sets a mark for other workers on 
the island to shoot for. In San Juan, 
the base rate is $1.63 an hour. It is 
scheduled to jump to $1.69 next Jan. 1. 
Longshoremen at the new bulk sugar 
loading installation in San Juan are 
paid a base rate of $2 an hour, about 
three times the hourly pay of the 
typical factory worker. 
e Echo From Mainland—The AFL 
drive in 1953-54 to dislodge the racket- 
ridden International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. in Atlantic and Gulf cities had 
repercussions in Puerto Rico. In con- 
trast to its failure in New York and 
other mainland ports, the AFL met 
with success in Puerto Rico. 

In January, 1954, the Dock Workers 
Union (Union de ‘Trabajadores de 
Muclles), routed the ILA in an island- 
wide election. The 6,400 Puerto Rican 
members constitute the largest single 
bloc within IBL’s membership. 

Behind IBL’s success on the island 
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To lower costs... 
use the sure source of 


consistent product quality: 
MONSANTO 
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PHOSPHATES 


FROM MONSANTO, WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES - CALCIUM PHOSPHATES - AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES - POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES - PHOSPHORIC ACID 
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MONSANTO 
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Natural Gas fires a continuous proces- 
sion of brick in this tunnel kiln of the 
Redford Brick Co., Richmond, Va. 


plus natural 


Commonwealth's Natural Gas “Pipeline to Progress" 
serves the James River Valley . . . where increasing farm mechani- 
zation constantly frees fresh manpower and womanpower for 
industrial jobs. In this key area, conservative, home-rooted workers 
are just one of the benefits you can combine with the economy and 
efficiency of Natural Gas. Write or wire us in confidence for com- 
plete facts on the James River Valley . . . its strategic transportation 
to top markets, its friendly, thrifty government, nearby materials 
and available sites. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 


116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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is the Seafarers’ International Union, 
headed by Paul Hall of New York. 

Last March, SIU opened a “full port 
office” that ranks as the swankiest 
union hall on the island. SIU’s inter- 
est in Puerto Rico is partly motivated 
by a desire to maintain a firm grip 
on the Bull Line, which operates in 
the U.S.-Caribbean trade. The SIU 
is currently striking against the com- 
pany (BW—Aug.17'57,p142). However, 
the SIU is also aggressively organizing 
other carriers and even straying from 
its jurisdiction to organize factories. 
The Seafarers secured Puerto Rico’s 
first “hot cargo” clause after a 13-week 
strike against Valencia Service Co., 
Inc., one of the island’s largest truckers. 
If the SI1U—or the ‘Teamsters, who are 
expected to arrive on the island shortly 
to protect their jurisdiction—can obtain 
similar contract provisos from other 
truckers, the power of factories to resist 
strike action will be drastically reduced. 


lll. Union Scope 


With a hold on the island’s vital 
trucking industry, U.S. unions may be 
in the strategic position to open an 
island-wide drive to enlist the unor- 
ganized workers. But island-wise union 
organizers doubt that even such key 
power will automatically guarantee 
success. 

For one thing, factory jobs are at a 
premium on the island, which suffers 
from chronic underemployment. About 
one out of every eight workers is un- 
employed. As a rule, factory jobs pay 
more than work in the island's dom 
nant, agriculturally based sugar indus- 
try. Workers have a very feal fear 
that signing a union card may be the 
quickest way to lose a_better-paying 
factory job, and some managements 
have fed this fear with “pull out of 
Puerto Rico if the plant is organized” 
threats. 

e Leaders Scarce—Then, too, island 
politics often drains off the capable, 
rising young union leaders. Some divide 
their energies by holding down two jobs 
—as legislators and as union officials. 
The chairman of the Puerto Rican 
House Labor Committee is Armando 
Sanchez, president of the Sugar Union. 
Sen. Hipolito Marcano, organized la- 
bor’s outstanding voice in the upper 
house, is president of the Puerto Rican 
Federation of Labor and a strong can- 
didate to head the merged AFL-CIO 
unit, scheduled for fusion in November. 

Many unionists wonder if the still 
struggling Puerto Rican labor movement 
can afford to lose even a fraction of the 
capabilities of leaders such as Marcano 
and Sanchez to the tiring tasks of two 
demanding jobs. 

Now that the mainland unions are 
sending in the pros—men who count 
union members as dues payers, not as 
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At the Bank of New York Buliding, 
530 Fifth Avenue, Westinghouse oper- 
atorless elevators equipped with Traffic 
Sentinel doors pay dividends in better 
service and over-all operating economy 

Insurance Co 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith & 
Starrett Bros. & Eken 
Cross & Brown Co. 


Owner Metropolitan Life 
irchitects 
Smith; € 
Inc Managing Agents 


ontractor 
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THANKS TO WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL 


NO “JITTERY” 


In cosmopolitan New York, Westinghouse oper- 
atorless elevators with magic Traffic Sentinel 
doors are ideally timed to the pace of busy 
buildings. At 530 Fifth Avenue where above 
photos were taken, for example, operatorless 
elevators go where they are needed, when they 
are needed—with Traffic Sentinel electronically 
taking over the courteous operation of the doors 

Traffic Sentinel doors are open the instant 


the car reaches your floor. They stay open 


DOORS HERE 


until every passenger is safely aboard. No 
threats of too-quick closings no “jittery” 
doors that frighten passengers Ask the West- 
inghouse Elevator Division representative near- 


est you to show you Traffic Sentinel in action. 


you Caw BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 
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48 to 72 cup 


it’s so easy tO hove 48 = 
cups of steaming hot. de ic rr 
coffee for office, busine 

s, lodge oF club meetings. 
“ r institutions 
* size automatic 


grov 
coffee shops © 
King’ 
New brews up to 72 cups 
offee and 
keeps serving 
perature — auto- 


matically. 


30 to 50 cup 
size automatic 
makes 30, 40 or 50 ee 
superb coffee for ony 
rec’ room get- i 
lub and chore 
You start wit 
meetings 
ed water. No dials, gadgets 
co 


switches. it's all $ 935 
automatic. Hos glass 


govge 


This “Party” 
“perk” 





cups of 
social event, 
togethers, c 


V12 to 24 cup | oe 


in cold water - 

and forget it! 
s that to moke 
in West Bend’s 


Just pour 
add coffee - 
it's as easy Qo 


licious coffee 
yeoman percolators. New . 
pon 24 cup “B Het’ size is idea . 
~ ‘ 
family gother- $ 935 x 
ings, luncheons of @ a 
festive buffet. 


Be smart, let West Bend do the work, the next time you need coffee in 
quantity. You just pour in cold water, add coffee and plug in a West 
Bend automatic percolator. When the signal light flashes, coffee’s ready 
and will be kept serving-hot as long as you want ... automatically. 
All 3 sizes are made of aluminum with plastic bases and “easy-serve” 
no-drip faucets. 
See West Bend ot housewares, hardware, gift and appliance stores; 
prices slightly higher in Canada ond Hawaii 


iiest Bend power for boating or portable tools 


OUTBOARD MOTORS , INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


A fleet of 8 superbly- West Bend’s line of pow- 
engineered models . . . erful gas engines is custom 
all in flashing new West designed for special engine 
Bend color combinations. needs. Vertical or horizon- 
Complete line includes 35, tal drive models; 1.6 to 4.0 
12, 8, 6 and 2 h.p. models. ‘ h.p. at 4500 rpm. 


WEST BENDB ALUMLNUM co. 


Dept. 819, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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. . . committee set mini- 
mums obviate collective 
bargaining . . .” 


STORY sterts on p. 50 


party voters—the traditional quasi- 
political orientation of the island’s 85- 
year-old labor movement is likely to 
change to bread-and-butter unionism. 
¢ Prescribed Wages—The unions’ im- 
pact on the wage structure of the island 
is an indirect one. Organizers find work- 
ers are slow to join unions when there 
is an official body already bargaining for 
them. Several union contracts bluntly 
state that pay shall be in accordance 
with the minimums decreed by the 
government—a provision that comes 
close to obviating the need for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

A June, 1957, economic report of the 
Federal Wage & Hour Div. on the plas- 
tics industry reveals that 61.4% of all 
workers subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act receive exactly the base wage 
set by government fiat. When incom- 
ing employers file for tax exemption, 
they must indicate what wages they 
expect to pay. A frequent answer 1s: 
“According to legal minimums.” Thus, 
the committees that set minimum wages 
in effect establish a prevailing wage. 
¢ Three-Way Decision—However, the 
unions are very much in the wage pic- 
ture. Not only are they active in push- 
ing for federal legislation for a higher 
minimum wage, but they also play an 
active role on the federal and common- 
wealth industry committees. 

Both the U.S. and the Common- 
wealth committees equally represent 
management, public interest, and labor. 
Wages in industries that are active in 
interstate commerce come up for re- 
view annually before the federal wage- 
setting committees. The insular com- 
mittees meet every two years to review 
wages in both intra-Commonwealth and 
interstate industries. Unions are often 
successful in getting the committees to 
boost wages. 

The presence of two wage-setting 
agencies with an overlapping jurisdiction 
creates many management headaches. 
But management in Puerto Rico sees 
little hope of eliminating the inevitable 
confusion. 

Neither of the two agencies is likely 
to relinquish jurisdiction. Congress has 
no intention of pulling the Wage & 
Hour Div. out of Puerto Rico, since in- 
dustry on the island competes directly 
with manvfacturing on the mainland. 
The Commonwealth, in tune with Gov- 
ernor Munoz’s “dynamic” concept of its 
status, considers wages one of the key 
areas in federal(Commonwealth relation- 
ships for which it must assume ever 
greater responsibility. END 
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Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


Improves Productive Efficiency 
in New Blaw-Knox Factory 


BLAW-KNOX 


HE NEW Blaw-Knox plant at 
Mattoon, Illinois, is another 
convincing example of the improve- 
ment in productive efficiency, safety 
and morale resulting from the use of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ This plant is devoted to the manu- 
facture of road-paving equipment— 
concrete pavers, spreaders, mixers, 
finishers, bituminous paving ma- 
chines and road wideners. The 
300,000-sq. ft. structure was de- 
signed by Sverdrup & Parceli, Inc., 
Mo., architects, and 
by the George A. Fuller 
Company of Chicago. 


St. Louis, 
erected 


® The interior of this entire plant was 
painted according to the principles 





New painting system relieves eye strain, reduces 


fatigue and provides greater safety for workers in mod- 
ern road-paving equipment plant at Mattoon, Illinois. 


of COLOR DYNAMIcs. The beneficial 
effects of this painting system are 
summarized in this comment by 
A. J. Cox, general manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Construction Equip- 
ment division: 


®@*‘We selected colors for interior 
walls and ceiling to create more cheer- 
ful surroundings for our workers. 
Stationary as well as moving parts 
of machines were painted in colors 
that help operators see their jobs 
better. Eyestrain is relieved. Nervous 
tension and physical fatigue are re- 
duced. Safety colors mark hazard 
areas and safeguard workers against 
dangers of time-loss accidents. 


© “Our experience since opening the 
plant confirms our judgment that 


Let us Make a Color Plan of Your Plant — It’s FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
fully-illustrated book on COLOR DYNAMICS for 
industry. It explains what this painting system is 
and how to use it. It contains scores of practical 
suggestions. Better still, we'll be glad to prepore 


a@ comprehensive color plan of your factory, 
without cost or obligation. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and 
arrange to have our representative see you. 
Or mail coupon at right. 


~ PITTSBURGH Paints 


i | 
2 
re 


| PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 
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properly planned colors are a boon 
to management and workers alike. 
They are an aid to greater produc- 
tivity. The pleasant environment 
enhances morale. Our entire work 
force takes pride in our plant’s 
appearance. Work areas are kept 
clean, simplifying housekeeping. The 
cheerful and pleasing appearance 
helps us to recruit new employees 
in an area where skilled labor has 
been hard to get. And we enjoy all 
these benefits at no greater cost than 
conventional painting.” 


@This new Blaw-Knox plant is only 
one of thousands of factories in 
which productive efficiency has been 
improved by the use of COLOR DyY- 
NAMICcs. Try it in your plant 
department or on a machine or two 
—and see the difference it makes. 


in a 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


DepartmentS W 9” Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS. 


Please have your representative cal! for 
a COLOR DYNAMICS survey without 
Obligation on our part 

Name 


Street 


City County 





IN THE WORLD OF MACHINERY: 


what will they think of next? 
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vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEB 


modern machinery depends upon in- 
divi Jual components that give lesigners 
wider scope... through higher strength, 
greater precision, better quality, longer 
life. That's where Brake Shoe comes tn 


With high-alloy iron castings. Bronze 


gear blanks and bearings. Steel forgings. 


Friction materials 
’ 


Plastic laminates. 


Castings that dety heat and corrosion, 
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impact and abrasion. Hydraulic mech- 
anisms. Vital parts built for longer life 
by American Brake Shoe Company, 


530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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In Labor 


Steelworkers’ Kitty Tops 
$22-Million, Is Rising Fast 


The United Steelworkers last week reported substan- 
tial progress toward a $50-million treasury that it said 
is “essential if we are to enjoy a true feeling of security.” 

The net worth of the union rose to a record $22,364,- 
856 in the fiscal period that ended Dec. 31, 1956, USW 
auditors announced. The total rose $1l-million in a six- 
month period, despite heavy expenditures during the 
1956 stcel strike. 

The audit report cited USW’s membership at 1,250,- 
000 in 2,750 local unions. 

The steel union increased dues to $5 a month last 
fall; as a result, its net worth is now reported increasing 
even faster this year. 


Hutcheson Cleared in Land Deal 
—And AFL-CIO Breathes Easier 


AFL-CIO was rocked some time ago when Maurice 
A. Hutcheson, president of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, and two fellow officers took the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid testifying on a profitable sale of highway 
land. The act violated the federation’s code of ethics. 

This posed a problem for federation officers. Enforce- 
ment steps against Hutcheson and the Carpenters might 
lead to a split in AFL-CIO. But, failure to act against 
the key figure and union in the building trades bloc 
could be just as serious. 

The question was sharply debated in the Chicago 
executive council meeting, but the body backed away 
from a decision. 

About a week ago, AFL-CIO leaders found they could 
breathe easier. The problem had become academic. 
An Indiana grand jury probing into the charges against 
Hutcheson and his fellow Carpenters officers cleared 
them of wrongdoing in the land deal. 

As far as AFL-CIO top people are concerned, the 
Fifth Amendment pleas will now be quietly forgotten. 


Administration Will Have No Part 
Of Auto Price-Wage Bargaining 


The Eisenhower Administration plans to stay out of 
labor-management bargaining in the auto industry. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell formally spelled out 
this hands-off position last week in a letter to Walter 
Reuther. The United Auto Workers president had 
asked the White House to support a proposal that auto 
makers cut car prices in return for modified wage de- 
mands by UAW in 1958. 
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Replying for the President and all members of the 
Cabinet, Mitchell expressed their hope that the parties 
in next year’s auto bargaining will be aware of the “great 
stake the public has” in the negotiations. But Mitchell 
added that the President would not sponsor a pre-bar- 
gaining, tripartite conference on inflation or otherwise 
inject the government in matters that the Administra- 
tion feels should properly be left to labor and manage- 
ment without interference. 


Textile Workers Give Up “For Now” 
Trying to Unionize Burlington Mills 


The Textile Workers Union of America has given up 
its long, fruitless campaign to organize Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc.—for a while, at least. 

TWUA’s drive began officially in 1955, when the 
union made Burlington Mills its prime target in the 
South. 

Organizing ran into stiff resistance from the start. 
Revelations in Senate racketeering and corruption hear- 
ings—which mentioned another textile union but not 
TWUA—made the problems even greater. 

Earlier this year, ‘T'WUA petitioned for National Labor 
Relations Board elections in seven Burlington plants. 
It lost two, then in a series of retreats withdrew from the 
others. 

Burlington has successfully stood off unions for about 
two decades. A spokesman said TWUA’s drive ended 
in “complete failure” because employees had “confidence 
in their company . . . and no confidence in the union.” 


Shoe Workers’ Union Bucks Trend, 


Urges Employers to Raise Prices 


Usually, a union goes after higher pay but argues hard 
against any increase in prices. Labor leaders in auto, 
steel, rubber, and other industries are currently attack- 
ing “inflationary” trends in pricing. 

It’s different in the shoe industry. Last week, the AFL 
CIO Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union warned employers 
against the industry's “habitual practice of trying to 
operate on substandard prices and profits.” The union 
said it “firmly takes the stand that the shoe business 
should and must raise prices.” 

In the past 10 years, according to the union, “hearly 
400 shoe manufacturers have gone into bankruptcy with 
liabilities totaling $30-million.” Hundreds “have been 
forced to sell éut or otherwise liquidate.” And, the 
union added, from 25% to 35% are operating at a loss 
or without profit. 

All this is because the shoe industry is “low- pricing 
itself out of a fair and deserved profit return,” the union 
commented. 

The Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union isn’t just concerned 
with the security of its employers. It protested that un- 
der present conditions the industry “is able to pay only 
low-level wage scales that are one-third below the na- 
tional average.” 
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Everybody Gets in Hi 


Big phonograph makers, who once looked down on hi-fi fans 
as mere fanatics, now see lucrative market in packaged sets, 
and are filling out lines for big sales push. One iure is chance 
for juicier profit margins in time of profit squeeze. 


IVE YEARS AGO Sales of high fidelity 
phonographs made so little impres 
ion in the cash register that the elec- 
industry didn’t even bother to 
cp separate sales figures. Today hi-f 
ecord player sales are skyrocketing. In- 
lustry estimates place this year’s retail 
usiness at some $300-million, with pos 
bly $400-million next year (chart) 
With this spectacular growth has 
yme a change in the hi-fi market. Once 
this market had decided do-it-yourself 
ertones, and consisted almost wholly 
‘f selling component parts that the 
hi-fi fan could assemble into a set him- 
elf or have put together, in whatever 
pattern his finicky ear demanded, by a 
radio shop specializing in this kind of 


business. 


' 
onics 


he components business is still flour 
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ishing with $166-million in sales last 
year (BW—Apr.20°57,p83). But today 
the primary hi-fi market comprises the 
o-called packaged phonographs—engi 
neered and fully assembled music-repro- 
ducing sets—and more specifically, those 
selling within the $100-$300 price 
bracket 

¢ Moving In—This expanding market 
is attracting the bigger clectronics 
manufacturing companies, some of 
which tended to look down their nose 
at hi-fi as long as it confined itself to 
components. Some of these companies 
are now moving in for the first time. 
Most, though, have been creeping in for 
some time, but now are vastly broaden- 
ing their lines and stepping up their 
sales efforts. 

Some samples of what’s happening 


-Fi Chorus 


¢ Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
this week began production on its first 
major line of packaged hi-fi sets. 

¢ Radio Corp. of America last week 
dedicated a Cambridge, Ohio, plant ca- 
pable of turning out 6,000 sets a day. 

¢ Other important companies such 
as Magnavox Co., Columbia Records’ 
phonograph, Motorola, Zenith Radio 
Corp., Admiral, and Philco are filling 
out their hi-fi and pepping up 
their dealers for a big sales push. 
e What It’s All About—With the hi-fi 
market booming, consumers attracted 
by the noise are asking more frequenth 
Just what is hi-fi, anyway? As the term 
is used today, it has no precise meaning 
since nobody has come up with a defi- 
nition all manufacturers, engineers, and 
listeners will agree to. 

Not many years ago, the term hi-fi 
generally evoked an image of a deter- 
mined music lover wrestling with his 
“rig’—hip-deep in amplifiers, 
cross-over networks, “‘tweeters,”’ ‘““woof- 
ers,” and other similar cquipment. 
Groups of hi-fi enthusiasts could and 


lines 


wires, 
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The President of Swingline, Inc. 


Owes the Business World this Apology: 


We recently put a new model on the market 

... called the SWINGLINE 66. This office stapling 

machine differs from any other on the market 

for one very special reason... it’s ELECTRIC. 

Naturally, we’re not apologizing about that. 
Being electric, the SWINGLINE 66 needs but 

a Feather Touch for an operator to staple up 

to 40 sheets at a time with a perfect clinch. 

We’re not apologizing about that, either. 

That is quite wonderful. Nor do we have any 

regrets about the fact that 

SWINGLINE 66 has an exclusive 

“open channel” which permits 

easy loading of up to 210 staples 

at one time, a great advantage. 

In fact we’re quite proud about 


the way any operator ...even an inexperienced 
one...can whiz through piles of collating work 
so much faster and more accurately with a 
SWINGLINE 66. There’s no pounding, punching 
or jamming. Labor is saved. Staples are saved. 
Time and money are saved. Everyone seems 
much happier with a SWINGLINE 66. Especially 
with the fact that we produced it to sell for the 
low price of just $39.75. (Slightly higher in the 
West.) We also have available a foot model for 
only $44.75. 
But everyone who tries it asks 
“Why didn’t you think of this 
sooner? It’s marvelous, but what 
took you so long?” Etc., Etc. For 
this delay, we humbly apologize. 


» INC., Long Isiand City 1, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Staplers for Home and Office 
P.S. Make up for our delay. Ask your stationery supplier about a free 10-day trial of the 
SWINGLINE 66. Call him today or write us for further information. 











How to make a good credit risk even better 


Even an A-1 credit rating can’t guarantee pay- 
ment in the event of the death of an installment 
purchaser or borrower. That’s why so many re- 
tailers, finance companies and banks insure this 
type of risk with The Travelers. 

Travelers Group Creditor Life insurance pro- 
tects your investment by paying the insured bal- 


on FAMILY INDEDe, 


Cu, Tne TRAVE 


ance of the debt if the borrower should die. You 
are spared the unhappy task of having to collect 
from his widow or family. 


If you’re in the personal loan or installment 
finance fields, why not see what Travelers Group 
Creditor insurance can do for you. Your Travelers 
agent or broker has all the details. 


i’ THE TRAVELERS 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile «Casualty «+ Bonds 





did spend happy hours discussing such 
esoteric topics as harmonic and _ inter- 
modulation distortion, sound power 
output, and frequency response—and 
sometimes got more out of the argu- 
ments than they did out of the music. 

Outside this dedicated band, hi-fi re- 
mained shrouded in mystery. With 
some manufacturers pasting the hi-fi 
label on any machine that could play 
a record, skeptics began to wonder if hi- 
fi was anything more than a magic sales 
wand that makers were waving over the 
same old product. In fact, alluding to 
developments in the drug business a few 
years back, Columbia Records’ Pres. 
Goddard Lieberson called hi-fi “the 
chlorophyll of the music business.” 
¢ Upgrading—But however the term 
hi-fi may have been used or misused, it’s 
unquestionably true that the past few 
years have witnessed a radical improve- 
ment in record playing machines. In 
terms of a phonograph’s essential func- 
tion—that is, reproducing sound (chiefly 
music) from a record with the highest 
possible degree of fidelity to the original 
performance—today’s instruments, espec- 
ially those selling for $100 and more, 
bear little resemblance to the products 
of 10 years ago. 

As most manufacturers will admit, 
this improvement in music-reproducing 
qualities is the important fact in all the 
hi-fi commotion—even though die-hard 
adherents of components assembly re- 
fuse to admit anything else can be 
“truly” hi-fi. 
¢ One Version—Most manufacturers 
are side-stepping any attempt at exact 
definition of hi-fi in their sales pitches 
Westinghouse, for instance, tells its 
dealers “it is doubtful whether a defi- 
nition of the term would help anyone 
buy or sell the high fidelity instru- 
ment.” But it makes this stab at a 
general description: “A good high 
fidelity instrument is one that will re- 
produce anything that is on a good high 
fidelity record without adding anything 
to it, taking anything away from it, or 
distorting it. More than this, no in- 
strument can or should attempt to do.” 
* Dollars Count—Since the capacity 
to reproduce music varies with the 
quality of the machine, price is an 
obvious factor in judging phonographs 
—with the old adage holding that the 
consumer gets about what he pays for. 
In one engineer’s opinion no machine 
selling for much under $100 could 
offer music-reproducing qualities that 
moderately discriminating ear would 
find satisfactory, whether it went by 
the name hi-fi or not. Other opinions 
name a higher price floor. 

But whatever hi-fi may or may not 
mean, the important fact to the con- 
sumer is that for, say $150, he can get 
a better record playing machine today 
than he could get 10 years ago. 
¢ What Began It—The steam behind 
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Jungle B 


The pioneering spirit is still 
strong in America—or if it isn’t it 
should be, because there’s still lots 
to be gained from opportunities 
all around us today. 

For instance, even today there 
are millions and millions of acres 
of wooded wilderness—land which 
has been almost too tough to clear, 
which still defies civilization. A 
great deal of this land is rich in 
natural treasures and rich in 
promise. But there it lies, unused. 

In these jungle areas you will 
find fertile soil for farming, rich 
deposits of minerals, good land for 
grazing, fine forests for timber 
and plenty of space for new 
industries—all blocked by impass- 
able vegetation. 

So there’s one thing that a man 
must have to conquer this wilder- 
ness, and that’s ACCESS. And the 
only way he will get the access he 
needs is by machines made specifi- 
cally for the job. In other words, 
machines that are as BIG as the 
jobs they are going to have to do. 

This problem became a reality 
for us when we were called on to 
provide machinery to clear thous- 
ands of acres of jungle land in 
a hurry in Peru and Liberia, for 
roadbuilding and agricultural 
projects. Of course, in order to 
clear off big chunks as fast and as 
cheaply as possible, we had to 
design and build some revolution- 
ary new machines. What we de- 
veloped is a “team” we call 
Jungle Busters. 

Take the Tree Crusher for 
example. It’s a real monster of a 


El 
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by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


machine weighing 140 tons that 
pushes over everything in its path, 
including trees 3 and 4 feet in 
diameter. It rolls right over the 
trunk, splits it open, breaks off 
the branches, and leaves every- 
thing matted on the ground for 
easy burning. It travels plenty 
fast for the job, cutting big swaths 
through the jungle 20 feet wide. 

And for the really big boys— 
trees six or eight feet in diameter, 
we've got the Tree Stinger that 
can walk right up to one of them, 
give it a 250,000-pound shove— 
and over it goes, roots and all. 
We've yet to find a tree the 
Stinger can’t push over. 

Then, too, we’ve developed a 
big 50-ton Disc Plow to come in 
and finish up the job. It has discs 
6 feet tall and it plows a path 16 
feet wide. This one’s made to 
break new land, stumps and all, 
and on a really tough job it will 
plow from two to three acres in 
an hour. 

So you can see that this Jungle 
Buster team can clear land at a 
rate never before dreamed of. 
And land clearing is only one of 
the fields we’re interested in. We 
also are making specialized equip- 
ment for some other tough jobs 
—like off-shore drilling, heavy 
logging, off-road hauling, heavy 
materials-handling, and a few 
others. But we'll be talking about 
those later. In the meantime if 
you’d like to talk to us about 
problems that need a BIG answer, 
we would like to hear from you. 


R.G. ETOURNEAU (NE 
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SECURED 
ISTRIBUTION 


The modern 
Credit miracle that 
eliminates distribution 


bottlenecks 


Join the hundreds of leading 
corporations now solving 
distributor credit problems 
through S.D. 


SECURED [DISTRIBUTION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
37 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco 11, California 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation 
your brochure on Secured Distribution. 


NAME 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 
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this burst of progress was generated not 
only by technical advances in equip 
ment, of which there have been many, 
but even more by a dazzling improve- 
ment in what the equipment plays, the 
phonograph records. 

Though the best human ear hears 
sounds ranging roughly from 20 to 
20,000 cycles per second, most old 
shellac records could play only up to 
about 7500 cps, and most machines 
could not reproduce a much greater 
range of sound. Improvements that 
began just after the war got a big boost 
from the use of magnetic tape in re- 
cordings and the introduction of slow- 
speed records made of vinylite. As the 
latter developed, recording companies 
were able to produce records with ranges 
up to 12,000 cps, with a minimum of 
surface noise, and at much lower prices 
for the amount of music they contained. 

Collectors, wanting machines that 
would permit them to hear all the 
dazzling “highs” the new records had 
to offer, sparked the lively component 
parts trade. Then music and _ radio 
stores, such as New York’s pioneering 
Electronic Workshop, started as- 
sembling hi-fi sets for consumers who 
didn’t want to do it for themselves. 
At this time, the hi-fi business went 
chiefly to smaller companies and to im- 
porters of foreign-made parts. Bigger 
U.S. companies tended to look upon 
hi-fi fans as little more than fanatics, 
and found the components market too 
small for their attention. 
¢ Jumping Aboard—The dramatic leap 
in sales during the past couple of years 
brought a change of view. This year 
virtually everybody is cranking up to 
give the record collector the biggest 
selection of quality phonographs he’s 
ever had to choose from. 

Such phrases as “most extensive line 
of high fidelity instruments ever” and 
“one of the most comprehensive lines 
on the market” are coming in a chorus 
from James M. Toney, vice-president 
and general manager of RCA Victor 
Radio & Victrola Div.; L. C. Truesdell, 
Zenith Radio Corp.'s vice-president and 
sales director; James Sparling, general 
manager of Columbia Records’ phono- 
graph end, and others. Columbia, which 
doesn’t manufacture its sets, is includ- 
ing in its line this vear the high-price 
Bell & Howells models as well as its 
successful table models. 

Full lines are also being pushed by 
Magnavox, which has been selling hi-fi 
longer than. most others, and Motorola, 
which jumped in two years ago, as well 
as Admiral and Philco. Foreign im- 
ports will add to the flood. Grundig- 
Majestic, largest U.S. importer of con- 
sumer electronics, is importing $10- 
million worth of packaged hi-fi sets 
this vear. 
¢ Juicier—Dealers around the country, 
looking happily at past sales figures, are 











KNOW MORE ABOUT 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 
UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


An elaborately illustrated account 
of the progress of construction on 
the Seaway from its entrance in 
the Harbour of Montreal through 
the St. Lawrence. River and the 
Welland Ship Canal to Lake Erie. 
Here the reader may observe the 
position of the Seaway before 
work was undertaken, the progress 
of construction on the new facili- 
ties and a general view of the 
project upon completion. 

Cat. No. TS3-357. 


$2.00 


CANADA 
1957 


A profusely illustrated and up- 
to-date portrayal of the dynamic 
Canadian economy and of the po- 
litical, social and cultural develop- 
ment of the Canadian people. 
Specially prepared and illustrated 
surveys depict the nation’s rich 
natural resources and the current 
trends in manufacturing, in re- 
source development and in trade. 
317 pages. 

Cat. No. CS20-257. 


$1.00 


PROSPECTING 
IN CANADA 


This book supplies information 
necessary or useful in prospecting 
for various metals and minerals 
in Canada. It contains 410 pages 
including tables for minerals and 
rocks and is illustrated by nu- 
merous photographs and diagrams. 
Cat. No. M43-7. 


$2.00 


Get the FACTS from these 
Canadian Government 


Publications 


Send your order 
with payment to 


THE QUEEN'S PRINTER 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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eagerly awaiting this bumper crop of 


hi-fi sets. For manufacturers and _ re- 

tailers alike, the public appetite for hi-fi ANNOUNCING 
has an appeal beyond mere size of the 
potential market. Hi-fi gives them a 
chance to sell a product for a full profit sates t-g 

margin at a time when competitive i . a totally new 
pressures in the appliance and TV 

radio industry are squeezing margins 


and shrinking earnings. \ ] . 1 f 
Westinghouse’s E. J. Kelly, general . ’ n O 


manager of its I'V-Radio Div., says it ‘ 
was mainly the juicier profits that ~ 
lured his company back into hi-fi. West- 2 
inghouse made a high-priced set four 
years ago, but found the public, 
enamored of components, not ready 
for packaged sets. Early this year, says 
Kelly, Westinghouse decided consumer 
acceptance was high enough to justify 
a second trv. Besides, Westinghouse 
dealers wanted a hi-fi for competitive 
reasons. Westinghouse is getting its 
feet wet with a short line of four 
models, but Tom Kalbfus, sales man 
ager of the T'V-Radio Div., adds if all 
goes well (Westinghouse would be 
happy with 4% to 5% of the market 
next year) there'll be more in 1958 

\ second cheering factor is_ the 
tendency of buyers to move up the 
scale to more expensive models. Such 
industry figures as are available indicate 
this vear’s best gains have been in the 
over-S200 class. RCA’s Toney says that 
three vears ago table models accounted 
for about 40% of industry hi-fi (de- 
fined as above $100 models) volume. 
This vear table models are running at 
about 25%, with more expensive con- 
soles making up the balance. 
¢ Dangers Ahead?—The swelling pa- 
rade of manufacturers, however, raises 
the question: Will hi-fi be subject 
to the forced liquidations, dumping, 
and price cutting that afflicted TV last 
year? Most comparies appear sanguine. 
Magnavox, for example, thinks _ its 
policy of selling direct to dealers, as 
well as its quality name, will help it 
hold its prices up. 

RCA’s Toney believes prices will be 
stable this vear and next at the least. 

Sparling of Columbia admits con- 
cern over the competitive line-up, but 
feels his company can get its share. He 
1S hoping for 18% to 20% of this 
vear’s business. Westinghouse plans to 
protect its hi-fi prices from cutting, but 
Tom Kalbfus adds wrvly, “Somebody 
always spoils the profits.” 
e In the Offing—In any event, other 
novelties are lurking beyond hi-fi. Tape 
recording and playback devices are 
on expensive machines already, and pre 
recorded tapes are on the market. 

RCA’s Toney adds: ““We are on a 
crusade for stereophonic sound.” Since 
this concept involves using two sepa- 
rate systems to approximate the sounds 
heard by each ear, it offers added sales 
potential for hi-fi manufacturers. eno 
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a totally 
with 5 big 


- “A 


ite waterproof 
moistureproof ! 


KYLON sticks to 
practically any surface. 
Wetting won't cause it 
to come loose. It’s 

the perfect vapor 
barrier for keeping 
moisture in .. . keeping 
moisture out! 


it has higher 
packaging strength ! 


KYLON “soaks up” 
shock and abuse that 
break ordinary 
transparent tapes. It 
has 9 times higher 
“tear resistance”’ than 
cellophane tape, gives 
under strain instead of 
snapping, recovers after 
repeated impact. 


: 


TSK’ TAP 


aco 
< 
<< 
yx 
5a 


YEN" 


My 
M 
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a major 


improvement in the 





field of transparent tape! 


KYLON represents a wholly new concept in 
transparent tapes. Not cellophane, not acetate, 
but a brand new miracle plastic film unlike any- 
thing you’ve ever seen before. 

Crystal clear, it has all the outward physical 


ance, with 9 times the “tear strength”’ . . . it’s 
thinner and neater .. . it has superior holding 
power. Yet amazingly enough it costs no more 
than cellophane tapes! 

Comes in 12 jewel-rich colors, too, that har- 


characteristics that have made cellophane tapes 
so useful and popular. But 5 important new 
advantages make KYLON infinitely superior: 

It’s waterproof and moistureproof. .. it’s 
ageproof...it has far greater impact resist- 


monize beautifully with package or product. 

For more information about KYLON, mail 
coupon below. Or phone your nearby MIT 
man. He’s listed under “Adhesive Tapes’’ in 
the classified section of your phone book. 





new kind of transparent tape 


advantages over cellophane! 


y 
\ it sticks tighter, 
ite ageproof | | stays stuck | nau 


neater, too! 


’ - New thinne kes 
KYLON won't swell K YLON’s superior KYLE ete r 
in summer, won't dry ) neater, nicer. 
out in winter like Gives it greater 
other tapes. Unlike conformability to 
cellophane KYLON uneven or irregular 
rolls retain their shape surfaces, too. 
indefinitely, don’t 
ooze adhesive. 


adhesive gives 
unsurpassed “quick 
grab”’ and holding 
power. Peels clean 
without transfer. 








ndustrial 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, Inc. Ue inannnnceneninrcannicestninsitietianinittatati 
2635 North Kildare Ave., Dept. BW 

Chicago 39, Illinois POSITION. 
Please send me information about new KYLON CJ 
and its 5 important advantages over cellophane. 


ADDRESS 
Please send sample roll. | a 
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More Than Ads Sell Rheingold 


Carolyn Stroupe 


\ 
Jolene Brand 


EASON 
Madelyn Darrow 


70 Marke ting 


Cathy Monahan 


Miss Rheingold contest (pictures 
of 1958 candidates, left) helped 
make it No. 1 in New York, but 
didn’t repeat in Los Angeles. 


T THE END of this month, Liebmann 
Breweries, Inc., will begin collect- 
ing and counting several million ballots 
cast for Miss Rheingold of 1958 at bars 
and taverns around the New York met- 
ropolitan area. One of the six carefully 
screened girls pictured at left will then 
wind up the winner—and part of the 
company’s year-long advertising cam- 
paign. 

Just about everybody in New York 
knows about Miss Rheingold. She is 
one of the best known personalities in 
modern advertising. She is featured in 
ads with the same kind of pleasant, 
low pressure selling that has character- 
ized other famous advertising programs 
for consumer products, ranging from 
Coca-Cola to Cadillac. 

She is part of a business success story 
that lifted Rheingold beer from third 
place to first place in the biggest mar- 
ket in America—New York City. 


|. A Quality Campaign 


Rheingold’s annual piece of merchan- 
dising showmanship stretches back 19 
vears to the time when Jinx Falkenburg 
was a cover-girl sensation and the first 
Miss Rheingold. It has made Liebmann 
one of the envied advertisers along 
Madison Avenue. John Toigo, now 
marketing director of the nation’s No. 1 
brewer, Schlitz, has called the Rhein- 
gold advertising campaign one of the 
best in the country. 
¢ Top in New York—Miss Rheingold’s 
launching in 1939 coincides almost ex- 
actly with the company’s push to the 
top position in the New York area, with 
a dominating 40% of the market (fol- 
lowed by Ballantine and Schaefer). Few 
merchandisers will deny that the cam- 
paign’s original appeal, its continuity, 
and its unsparing advertising and pub- 
licity support have had more than a 
little to do with the tight grip Rhein- 
gold has managed to maintain in its 
territory, despite all the vicissitudes of 
the beer industry (BW—Mar.9’57,p88). 
In fact, Rheingold today says it is the 
biggest selling beer not only in New 
York, but in the East. 

This year is no exception in Rhein- 
gold’s efforts to hold onto that prized 
market eminence. For the past month, 
New Yorkers have been bombarded in 
newspapers, magazines, on radio and 
television, and at their favorite taverns 
with the idea that they ought to vote in 
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QUALITY ADS to match Rheingold’s faith in the quality of its 
brew call for shooting Miss Rheingold photos on location. 

TOP TALENT is mobilized to promote the beauty queen elec- 
tion. A 5-minute TV show stars Marge and Gower Champion. 
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LEASING? 


To be sure! 


Of course fleet leasing has proven 
itself. When companies own their 
own cars they are tying up capi- 
tal . . . at a cost in interest, in 
unearned profits, in valuable time 
on the part of the executives who 
should be doing their real job. 


Fleet Leasing Solves These 
Problems — 
AT A SAVINGS, TOO 


When companies do not own the 
fleet, but pay mileage allowances 
instead, there are other problems, 
just as serious .. . high costs, low 
morale, undependable cars. 


Fleet Leasing Solves These 
Problems As Well — 
ALSO AT A SAVINGS 


Fleet leasing ? ? ? To be sure! 
And to be sure, lease from 
EMKAY, a pioneer with fifteen 
years experience in the field, 
operating from coast to coast, 
serving many of the leading cor- 
porations in the country. 


lt Takes A Responsible 
Company To Assume The 
Responsibilities That Go 
With Leasing. 


Write for complet: information, 
without obligation. 
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“New York's second biggest election.” 
e Giant Account—Just how much 
Rheingold spends on the buildup (it 
shells out $50,000 just to count the 
ballots) isn’t known, but the company’s 
total ad budget for 1957 will be some- 
thing over $9-million, against about $7- 
million in 1956. That makes it one of 
the 100 biggest advertisers in the U.S., 
ranking ahead of such national accounts 
as Bulova Watch, California Packing, 
Prudential Insurance, and Hunt Foods. 
In New York, it is probably the most 
heavily advertised single product, with 
a consistent campaign in every one of 
the city’s seven major newspapers, plus 
68 others in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersev, and New York State. 
his fall, it is adding a live network TV 
show—NBC’s Nat King Cole, which it 
will sponsor in New York and Hartford, 
Conn., in addition to its filmed show, 
Code 3. 

Thus it is clear that as far as Lieb- 
mann Breweries and its ad agency, 
Foote, Cone, & Belding, are concerned, 
nothing much but more of the same 
will improve its 19-vear-old advertising 
policv—at least in New York. 

Ihe brilliancy of Rheingold’s success 
in New York, been 
dimmed a little by the not-so-successful 
ittempt to grab off a similar high rat 
ing in the Los Angeles market. Rhein- 
gold sold its brewerv in Los Angeles to 
Hamm's, but still owns facilities in San 
lrancisco although at the present time 
is not marketing its product under the 
Rheingold label. 

lo Phillip Liebmann, voluble fourth- 
generation president of the ancient, 
family-owned Brooklyn brewerv, the 
West Coast experience just goes to 
prove something he has believed all 
but perhaps never so firmly as 
now: “You don’t sell soapsuds and beer 
the same wav.” 
who holds the title of 
director as well as presi- 
dent, will expound at length on that 
point. It was about the time he took 
over as ad manager that the company 
latched onto its advertising formula 
that has lasted virtually two decades. 


however, has 


ilong, 


Liebmann, 
idvertising 


ll. A Quality Product 


Yet today you find Liebmann at 
great pains to disabuse anybody who 
thinks that advertising is all you have 
to worry about in selling beer. 

His views about the beer industry, 
as might be expected, now add up to 
a reasonable explanation of what hap- 
pened to Rheingold in Los Angeles. 

Chere are three parts to Liebmann’s 
story about selling beer. He ranks 
quality of the product first. No brewer 
will admit that he makes an inferior 
beer, but Liebmann insists he has 
brought to this country the brewing 
mastery of the old country (where the 


founder was born) and has maintained 
quality-mindedness through the years. 

“Your product is desperately im- 
portant,” he says. “In beer, people 
recognize quality. Any damn fool can 
get people to try a product, but keep- 
ing them depends on your quality.” 

Regardless of what the uninitiated 
sav, according to Liebmann there are 
important differences in beer and the 
care with which it is made: “It isn’t 
manufactured. . . . You grow beer.” 
e¢ German Expert—After Prohibition, 
L.icbmann Breweries brought over Dr. 
Herman Schuelein, now chairman of 
the board, as managing director. He 
had been the leading brewer in Ger- 
many until Hitler came to power. To- 
day guttural German accents are still as 
common as the smell of malt around 
Liebmann’s main offices in Brooklyn. 

Under Schuelein’s guidance, Lieb- 
mann came out with its “extra drv” 
lager, which it claims was the first to 
bring the best beer flavors from Europe 
to fit American tastes. Liebmann points 
to independent research analyses that 
today show top-quality beers (and 
Rheingold puts itself in that class) 
measure up almost exactly in gravity and 
alcohol content as the best brews in 
Holland, Germany, and Belgium. 

This emphasis on quality has been 
the kev to Liebmann’s advertising 
campaign -for the past 20 vears. It 
shows up in the careful selection of 
candidates for Miss Rheingold; in the 
wav they are presented in healthy, 
pretty, but demure settings; in the use 
of top personalities as product en- 
dorsers; in the quality of its adver- 
tising craftsmanship 

“We have a quality beer and that’s 
the image we want to put in people’s 
minds,” savs Licbmann. “It’s got to 
be genuine—nothing but the best.” 

With all this quality, what happened 
in Los Angeles? 

When Liebmann took over a brewery 
there, it transplanted all its beer know- 
how to get the best possible quality. 
But, unfortunately, the beer New York- 
ers like apparently didn’t appeal quite 
so much to West Coasters. Liebmann 
says that its beer is custom-made for the 
Eastern market, where Dr. Schuclein 
over the vears has kept constant watch 
on any subtle changes in preference, 
and that Los Angeles had just never 
tasted the kind of beer that Liebmann 
thinks is good. 


lll. Direct Distribution 


Liebmann is quick to point out that 
there is more than taste involved in 
selling beer. Another leg of the stool 
is distribution, he explains. 

Phil Liebmann thinks his company 
has one of the best distribution setups 
of any brewery. Primarily, that is be- 
cause it distributes all its products 
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want to check 
your 

eutter grinding 
costs? 


The Ingersoll Cutter Grinder is Standard Equipment for 
Low Cost Sharpening of Inserted Biade Cutters. 


Let us resharpen one of your typical in- 
serted blade cutters. This free demonstra- 
tion, on a new Ingersoll Cutter Grinder, 
will tell you what you can expect to save, 
by replacing standard tool grinders or 
Ingersoll grinders of obsolete design with 
new Ingersoll machines. 

Accurately ground cutters assure time 
and dollar savings, longer tool life, better 
tool and machine performance. 

Write for shipping instructions—for a 


Grinding Cost Check-up. 


Ingersoll Cutter Grinder—for a money 
saving investment of about *5,000 
(with normal accessories) 


4” to 30” Diameter Cutters. Accuracy is assured. Grinds 
both periphery and face in one setting. Simple and easy 
to operate. Faster than Universal Grinders. Grinds a 
constant clearance. 


Ball bushing One horsepower 
head mounting direct wheel drive 


Adjustable 
counter-balanced 
lever 


10” Disc 
grinding wheel 





Sharpen complete 
one setting 





Protection from 
grit (dust seals) 


Variable speed 
cylinder grinding 





This 48-page book includes 
valuable grinding practice 
“do's and don'ts”. Send for 
your copy today. 


lagervell 


SESE TT Te eee ree 


CUTTER DIVISION 


THE INGERSOLL MILLING MACHINE COMPANY 


ROCKFORD 


(LLINOIS 





Planning a new building?...Check these 
unique features of Armco Steel Buildings 


74 


Low cost 

Interiors simple to insulate 
or completely finish 
Precision-made, factory- 
engineered parts 

Save preliminary design work 
Quickly erected—‘“‘move-in” 
time reduced 

Erection service available 


Buildings from 28 to more 
than 100,000 sq. ft. 
clear span widths from 
5’-4” to 100’ 


Building tailored to your ) Minimum maintenance 


x " 
exact space needs Available in corrosion- 


| Attractive, modern resistant zinc- or aluminum- 
appearance coated steels, or mill- 
Rigid, weathertight con- prepared for painting 
struction withstands heavy (_) Easily and rapidly modified 
wind and snow-loading or enlarged 


Before you make a decision on your building needs, be sure 
to get the full story on Armco Steel Buildings. 


For complete information, call Western Union and ask for 
Operator 25, or write: Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
297 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


Widmer’s Famous Wine Cellars Get Multiple 
Services from Frick Refrigeration 


Widmer's extensive plant at Naples, N.Y., has a 
storage capacity of 2'/2 million gallons of New York 
State fine wines of its own production. 

Here Frick refrigeration provides air conditioning 
for the offices, and controlled temperatures for the 
wine coolers and all the storage rooms. Installations 
made between 1932 and 1957 by Mollenberg-Betz 
Machine Company, Frick Sales Representatives in 
Buffalo 

Frick air conditioning and refrigeration play an 
indispensable part in making Widmer's quality 
wines,’ says William Widmer, president of the firm. 

Let Frick equipment aid in improving your work- 
ing conditions and your products. Estimates cheer- 
fully submitted; write, wire, phone or visit 


Rin REFRIGERATION SINCE 1682 

Fe“ = 

Wine cellar cooled with Frick refrigeration KR C ee) 4 
, ' : w 


at Widmer's plant, Naples, N.Y. 


Varketing 
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“ .. when Rheingold hit the 
West Coast, it did so with a 
foamy splash that saturated 
the advertising media .. .” 


RHEINGOLD starts on p. 70 


directly to stores and bars in its own 
fleet of 1,000 trucks (it has just taken 
delivery on a dozen all-aluminum trail- 
ers big enough to carry 40,000 cans of 
beer apiece). It bypasses distributors, 
and thus it can maintain control over 
service right up to the retail customer. 

This is the next best thing to own- 
ing the retail outlets yourself—the way 
all beer used to be distributed before 
the repeal of Prohibition outlawed that 
kind of exclusive merchandising. 

When Rheingeld went West, it 
took its streamlined method of dis- 
tribution with it. Unfortunately, it 
ran head-on into the local practice, 
which is to distribute beer via distribu- 
tors. Trying to buck that, says Phil 
Liebmann, was one of the reasons for 
Rheingold’s failure there. For one 
thing, there was the opposition of the 
local distributors. Probably more im- 
portant was the vast geographical 
spread of the Los Angeles market. 
¢ Wrong Pattern—Rheingold also tried 
to transplant its New York advertis- 
ing campaign to Los Angeles. And, 
like its beer flavor and distribution 
system, this just didn’t work so well 
there as it does in New York. Why? 

Says Liebmann frankly: “We tried 
to fit patterns that suited New York 
to the Los Angeles market.” 

When Rheingold hit the West 
Coast, it did so with a foamy splash 
that saturated the advertising media. 
The beer was billed as the nectar of 
the gods, yeast was flown in; brew- 
masters arrived with fanfare—and the 
West Coast knew that Rheingold had 
come to town. Says one Los Angeleno: 
“We resented it.” 

Actually, at first Rheingold became 
a top-selling beer, and, even at the 
last, it maintained a market share equal 
to some of the lesser brands it com- 
petes with in New York. 
¢ Regional Lesson—But Liecbmann now 
ruefully agrees in retrospect that the 
company misjudged its market as far 
as some of its promotion and advertising 
was concerned. “It was a regional lesson 
for us,” he says. 

According to him, Rheingold has 
built an image of the smart New Yorker, 
living in an area “where people come 
to buy in a sophisticated market, where 
they work like hell so they can live in 
Scarsdale, and then drop dead in an 
elevator.” He adds: “It might have 
worked in San Francisco, but in Los 
Angeles there is a maximum of leisure 
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| Can you use the unique 
| combination of properties 
offered only by ‘‘MYLAR’’? 


REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS. “Mylar” is 
the strongest flexible plastic film ever 
made . . . tough even in extra-thin gauges! 


HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH. Aver- 
age of 4,000 volts per mil average power 
factor of 0.003 at 60 cycles dielectric 
constant above 3.0 at 72°F., 1,000 cycles, 


THERMAL STABILITY. Tests prove 
“Mylar” has an effective operating range, 
-—80° to 300°F.... won't brittle with age. 


Here’s why IBM introduced magnetic tape made 
with MYLAR for its data processing equipment 


PROBLEM: International Business 
Machines Corporation wanted to in- 
crease the humidity and temperature 
range of magnetic tape used in its 
data-processing equipment. IBM was 
looking for a magnetic tape that 
maintained a relatively stable dimen- 
sion through a wider range of atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


REG Us Pat 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
~ ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT rR) 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


SOLUTION: After conducting field 
tests over a period of 14 months, in 
conjunction with its own environ- 
mental test program on data-proc- 
essing machines, IBM introduced 
magnetic tape using Du Pont 
““Mylar’’* polyester film as the base. 


RESULTS: Magnetic tape made with 
“Mylar”, reports IBM, has good 
dimensional stability. This stability 
reduces the need for critically con- 
trolling temperature and humidity 


in recording or storage areas. 


HOW CAN “MYLAR” HELP YOU? No 
matter what product you make, it 
will pay you to investigate the unique 
opportunities offered by “Mylar” 

. Opportunities to speed up pro- 
duction, improve performance or cut 
costs. For dramatic proof through 
successful applications of “‘Mylar’’, 
send today for a copy of our new 
booklet. 


*“MYLAR” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Film Dept., Room B-$, Wilmington 98, Del. 


© Please send your booklet out- 
lining advantages of magnetic re- 


cording tape made with “‘Mylar’’ Name 


Application 








Please send your booklet list Company 





ing properties, applications and Adieu 





types of ‘Mylar’ available. (MB-11) 
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Exclusive features of Howarduct underfloor wire distribution system result in sub- 
stantial labor and construction cost savings. After concrete covering and finished floor- 
ing have been installed, Howarduct system will provide wiring outlets every 24 inches. 


Howarduct joins Our 


Spang 


With the purchase of Howard Elec- 
tric Company several weeks ago, 
The National Supply Company has 
added an important supplement 
Howarduct—to its Spang electrical 
conduit line. 

Howarduct is an underfloor wire 
distribution system of advanced de- 
sign for commercial and industrial 
installations. It permits future wir- 
ing changes to be made quickly, 
efficiently and inexpensively when- 
ever rearrangement of offices or ma- 
chinery is required. No costly re- 
wiring or structural changes are 
necessary. 

The addition of Howarduct broad- 
ens our position in the electrical 
market. We in turn bring to 


Family 


Howarduct a long and diversified 
manufacturing experience. The com- 
bination of Howard Electric and 
Spang sales organizations will pro- 
vide wider trade distribution of both 
lines. This will mean better service 
for architects, engineers and elec- 
trical contractors on these top-qual- 
ity electrical products. 

Supplying Howarduct and Spang 
Conduit and Steel Pipe to the build- 
ing construction field is just part of 
National Supply’s business. The 
National Supply Company is also 
the world’s largest manufacturer and 
distributor of oil field equipment and 
supplies. 

National Supply takes pride in 
its growing family of products. 


THE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 


National Oil Field Machinery and Equipment « Spang Steel Pipe, Electrical Conduit and Howarduct 
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and casualness. At 5 o’clock there is a 
rush to the barbecues, and at home 
they live in their backyards.” 

The Miss Rheingold contest, he says, 
was a great success—‘‘but it didn’t im- 
press anybody.” One reason may be 
that Los Angeles is up to its ears in 
beauty queens, mecca of the aspiring 
motion picture star. 
¢ Reminder of Past—Liebmann also 
thinks that Rheingold may have aroused 
some resentment by reminding thou- 
sands of Los Angelenos about a way of 
life they had left behind them. The 
top-selling beer there is Lucky Lager, 
and Liebmann thinks it is significant 
that its slogan tells the hordes of trans- 
planted residents that they are doing 
just what they ought to do: “It’s Lucky 
when you live in California.” 

“We reminded them of what they 
lost,” says Liebmann. 
¢ Unsuited for TV—In addition to all 
this, Rheingold’s advertising has always 
been designed primarily for printed 
media. In New York, that’s fine, since 
the market isn’t manacled to a steering 
wheel. En route to and from work, New 
Yorkers read their papers or magazines. 
In Los Angeles everybody drives, and 
there’s much less time for reading. 
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No more women in ads for Puerto 
Rican tourism and rum: That’s the 
promise of Puerto Rico’s governor, who 
has asked the Puerto Rican Economic 
Development Administration to fore- 
swear pictures of women in its promo- 
tion. The Distilled Spirits Institute had 
protested with this break against a 20- 
year-old taboo in the liquor industry; 
it feared the Puerto Rican ads might 
give the drys new ammunition. 
e 

Carpet merchandising trends, from 2 
Dun and Bradstreet survey for the Car- 
pet Institute, showed these highlights 
for 1956: Specialty stores outdid other 
retailers in sales gains, with a 13% in- 
crease against an 8% increase in furni- 
ture and department stores. . . . Trade- 
ins were accepted in about 25% of the 
specialty stores. . . . In-the-home selling 
gained, especially for department stores, 
where it accounted for about half of the 
rug and carpet sales. . . . Time-payment 
sales made up almost 70% of furniture 
stores’ soft floor covering business. 


+ 
A car wash club is a Detroit operator’s 
idea to build his business. Frank Trent, 
who can handle 4,000 cars daily in his 


three car-wash plants, charges club 
members $75 a year. This entitles a car 
owner to as many washes {for one car) 
as he wants, plus one wax job a year. 
Trent now has 100 members, looks for 
1,000 by Jan. 1. 
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Now on display at your Steelcase Dealer 


Bef t ( cone how er dys 


Write for 
our full-color brochure 
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Steel's Strength, Copper’s Fluidity (sealing ability) and corrosion resistance all 20 Million Shoe Horns a Year are 
are combined in Sterling Automotive Mfg. Co.'s use of Thomas copper-coated steel made in Crawfordsville, Ind., plant of Steel 
trip. By lubricating dies during punch press forming, copper coating boosted die life Industries, Inc., where Thomas Strip saves up 
by 33%. The Chicago company turned to Thomas electro-coated strip to give its auto to 40% of production cost. From nickel-coated 
1d gaskets extra strength needed for today's high-compression engines. Thomas Strip, shoe horns get bright, shiny 
finish with only ball-burnishing after forming. 


New Ways To Cut Costs W 


How Six Manufacturers Use These Production Ideas For Better Products 


th Thomas Strip 


Manufacturers pictured on these 
pages chose Thomas Strip because 
it cuts costs, improves products 
gives them higher profits and in- 
creased sales. 

Pre-coated Thomas Strip is fur- 
nished ready for use with electro- 
plated coatings of zinc, copper, 
brass, nickel, or chrome . . . or hot 
dip coated with lead alloy or tin... 
and coated with clear or colored 
lacquer. 

Uncoated Thomas Strip products 
include low carbon, alloy and high 
carbon spring steel grades. All are 
available in a wide range of sizes, 
gages, tempers and finishes. 

You also can get cold rolled 
Thomas Strip plain or coated with 
a rolled-in pattern design of your 
choice. 

All Thomas Strip products can 
save you money and enhance your 
product in six important ways: 

Ray-O-Vac Company saves $100,000 a year at its Clinton, Mass., Flashlight Divi- : , ae: 
n, by using Thomas copper-coated strip for flashlight cases. Compared to brass, Thomas ¢ Fabricates Easily — coated steels 
drawing strip is fabricated faster, requires less processing — also, copper coating stand fully as much fabrication as 
cates dies and provides good chrome-plating base. uncoated strip. 





Increased Saleability and Profits followed Pioneer CanCo.'s General Electric’s styling of its deluxe range made at Appliance 
switch from lithographed tin plate to brass-coated Thomas Strip Park calls for liberal use of pattern-rolled Thomas Strip. Deeply rolled 
with a rolled-in pattern design. Pioneer's waste baskets and deco-__ rib design, satin chrome-coated, is used on oven door—adds distinctive 
rative cans gained in durability, beauty and re-use value. They modern touch to GE's Keyboard Ranges. Thomas offers many design 
command a higher price now and return more profits. patterns in plain or coated steels. 


e Longer Die Life— most coatings 
lubricate dies, reduce wear and in- 


crease tool life. 


¢ Maximum Pieces Per Pound— 
precision rolling to extremely close 
size tolerances gives more square 


feet of strip per ton. 


e Lower Plating Costs—coatings 
can serve as final product finish or 
as base for further plating or paint- 
ing. 


e Speeds Fabrication — Thomas 
Strip coatings eliminate costly in- 
termediate fabricating steps such as 


cleaning, buffing, even plating. 


¢ Steel’s Strength and Economy 
are combined with beauty and 
utility of more expensive metals. 


All the savings and benefits 
Thomas Strip specialties are giving 
to fabricators shown here are avail- 
able to you. A national sales staff 
familar with design and fabrication 
advantages of Thomas Strip is ready 
to serve you 

Write for samples, and additional 
cases of users’ actual experiences 
with Thomas Strip Products. Do it 


today. 


Stack ’n Add is another new product of Quaker Industries, Kenosha, Wisc. The smart 
sectional shelving gets strength, beauty and economy through use of Thomas brass- 
coated, buffed and lacquered strip for upright supports. Electro-coated Thomas Strip 
eliminates expensive pre-forming preparation, as well as costly plating. 


Division 


q Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


< 


District Sales Offices Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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What happens when adhesives go to 


Adhesives that actually resist water hold labels tight and protect a product's identity 


against every form of moisture: Ice-pail submersion, Bathroom condensate. 
QOuick-lreeze dew lormation., 


Other adhesives have high heat resistance. They let moisture out: Asphalt can be packed 


in multiwall bags and sealed while steaming hot. Still other adhesive coatings provide 


a moisture vapor barrier. They keep moisture in Fresh foods don’t wither. 


These adhesives, which are made from vegetable, casein and resin bases, 


must fulfill many requirements. They must be capable of bonding a wide range 
of surfaces. Be rigid or flexible. Clean machining. And instant drying to 
keep pace W ith today’s highspeed produc tion. 


National is a major producer of industrial adhesives through chemistry— 
a result of selective research and dei elopment. 


° 
ADHESIVES 
RESYNS® 
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Gas-Fed Electric Cell 


A commercially usable cell that gen- 
erates electricity from the chemical ac- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen was an- 
nounced this week by National Carbon 
Co. 

The Army is already using the cells 
to power a small portable field radar. 
The military advantage is that the cell 
is silent, while generators used as power 
sources make enough noise to betray 
the radar to an enemy. In the civilian 
field, National thinks the cell will be 
useful in areas where conventional fuels 
or water power are not available to gen- 
erate electricity. 

e Plastio Jar—The cell pictured above 
is the one used in the Army radar. It 
consists of a plastic jar containing nine 
hollow carbon electrodes, surrounded 
by potassium hydroxide, which serves 
as the electrolyte. oxvgen is 
fed into four of the electrodes, hydro- 
gen into the other five. Both gases seep 
through the carbon and come in con- 
tact with the potassium hydroxide. In 
the resulting reaction, electrons are re- 


Gaseous 
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leased at the hydrogen poles, and flow 
through wires to the oxygen poles, thus 
creating an electric current. The cir 
cuit is completed by ionic conductivity 
from the oxygen poles through the elec 
trolyte to the hydrogen poles. 

Water, which is the end product of 
the reaction, flows down and _ out 
through the hollow electrodes 

The National Carbon cell differs 
from a drv cell or storage battery in that 
it remains virtually unchanged while 
it is running, while a dry cell is finished 
when it has consumed the stored chemi 
cals that create the electricity. And as 
any automobile owner knows, the stor 
age batterv needs to be fed at times, 
and eventually wears out. The fuel cell 
then really can last indefinitely since it 
is the hydrogen and oxvgen that is used 
up in the reaction. 
¢ Gas Sources—In the new cell, the 
problem is getting oxvgen and hydro 
gen to feed into the unchanging cell. 
When low amperage is needed, air can 
be used to supply the oxygen; with 


THAW 
OUT 
the 
SELLING 
CLIMATE 


WITH AN 
RCA 16mm PROJECTOR 


Prospects warm up to the products you 
show them... when the show’s on film 
run on an RCA 16mm Projector. RCA's 
faithful sound reproduction puts across 
every word. Your product looks its best, 
shows up sharp and clear, with RCA’s 
brilliant, steady pictures. Special design 
features of the projector assure maxi- 
mum dependability, minimum mainte- 
nance. Controls are easy to handle, and 
film threading is simple...and fast! 
See what we mean by showing off one 
of your own selling films on an RCA 
16mm Projector. Call your RCA Audio- 
Visual Dealer for a demonstration... 
see your Classified Directory under 
“Motion Picture Equipment.” Ask for 
free book ‘‘Films—Projectors—ideas," 
or write for it direct, Department PD-26. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 





AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS « CAMDEN, N.J. 
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THERE’S AN 
ASE DEALER.----- Fashioned fot the busy executive who enjoys 
NEAR YOU. TERY Sy ee ‘; 
the elegance and beauty of simplicity. Add the 
- favor of decorator colors «..and you have a 
dramatic office chat reflects your personality... 


‘your efficiency and accomplishments. For a 
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higher current, an oxygen tank is 
needed. Hydrogen is more of a prob- 
lem. Costs of shipping it can offset 
the savings of using the cells. Na- 
tional Carbon is now seeking to develop 
cheaper and handier hydrogen sources. 

At normal temperature and pressure 
the oxygen-hydrogen reaction produces 
electricity at between 60% and 85% 
efficiency, the rest of the energy being 
dissipated in the form of heat. The 
lower the amperage needed, the greater 
the efficiency of the cell. 

National Carbon says that it is the de- 
velopment of the chemically treated, 
porous, electrodes that made the cell 
usable commercially. In the past, lab- 
oratory models have often been de- 
veloped, but they proved too costly and 
inefhcient for general use. 


Radiation Spotter 


For anyone afflicted with worrying 
about the perils of nuclear radiation, 
the Sargent-Rayment Co., of Oakland, 
Calif., has come up with a_pocket- 
sized and inexpensive detector, called 
the GARD. Tests at the Los Alamos 
Proving Grounds indicate it’s accurate. 

Inside the GARD are three little rec- 
tangular bars, adjusted to light up at 
different intensities of radiation. If one 
bar lights up, you’re in a safe area. 
Two lighted bars means medium in- 
tensity—you'd better get out as quickly 
as possible. Three bars means a high 
intensity of radiation; you're in trouble. 

lo take a reading, all you have to do 
is hold the GARD up to you're eye so 
that it blocks out all light. The instru 
ment, which costs $7.50, is the first on 
the market that measures intensitv of 
radiation at any given moment. The 
earlier dosimeter merely shows the 
cumulative amount of radiation re- 
ceived. 
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Microfilm enlargements can be printed 
automatically in less than 10 seconds 
with a_ reader-printer developed by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. The machine is expected to do 
away with the difficulty of using micro- 
film for current files. It turns out 
prints on white paper 84 in. by 11, and 
8 in. by 104, and costs $629, with a 
lens for either 16 mm. or 35 mm. film. 
a 
Multiple teletypewriter copies are made 
on a special paper developed by A. B. 
Dick Co., Chicago. When the paper 
is substituted for the conventional 
roll of paper, the master copy can 
be taken from the receiver and run 
through a duplicator, which makes as 
many copies as are wanted. The paper 
is called Azograph. 
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Realizing that “a machine tool DOESN’T 
HAVE TO WEAR OUT COMPLETELY 
to be obsolete”, a large Ohio electric 

motor manufacturer put it to us this way: 


New Automatic “Our present machines are less than a 
Transfer Machine 


year old but cannot keep up with increasing 
production speed and quality requirements. 
Can you design and build a machine 


i NCREAS ES for us that will mill electric motor 


shafts faster without sacrificing quality?” 


PROFITS To answer that, our field engineers 


made a study of their machining 


n i operations . . . submitted a Motch & 
0 electric motor Merryweather MTA (Machine Tool 


shaft machining Analysis). We designed and built a 


. highly specialized Automatic Transfer 
operations Machine which decreased man hours 
on cutting off to length, center 
drilling and milling their electric 
motor shafts . . . improved product 
quality and uniformity. Unnecessary 
materials-handling was eliminated, 
which increased production and 
improved the overall PROFIT picture. Machine Tool Manufacturing Division 
Cutting Tool Manufacturing Division 
CLEVELAND 
Avey Division, Cincinnati 








May we show you how an MTA can 
point out obsolete machine tools on 
your production lines? Call today for 
a Motch & Merryweather specialist. 
No obligation. 


. Manually load 14" bar stock into feeder. 
Motch & Merryweather Start cycle. 


Transfer Machine designed Cut to length—transfer. 
and built with the following Center drill beth ends simultaneously or center drill one end, hollow mill 


cycle of operation: opposite end. 
5. Automatically unload to conveyor. 


BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC PRECISION CUT-OFF, MILLING, DRILLING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 











SLUDGE LINE was built seven miles into bay from this launching pier, 
built especially for the job. Line is world’s longest ocean outfall. 


WINCH BARGE braced itself against anchors capable of 
withstanding 1-million Ib. to pull sludge line to sea. 


ing Sewage to Sea Saves 


<WORTH CENTRAL _9@ 
OUTFALL a“ 











EFFLUENT OUTFALL 


SLUDGE OUTFALL 
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To make sure its famous 
beaches will never again be 
contaminated by a_ leaking 
sewer outlet, Los Angeles is 
building two spectacular under- 
water pipelines (diagram, left). 


BURGEONING CiTy suffers few grow 
A ing pains more pressing, embarass 
ing, and unromantic than sewerage 
problems. Los Angeles discovered this 
to its particular distress when an ocean 
outlet pipe for its sewer system leaked 
so badly that long stretches of glamor 
ous Pacific beach were contaminated. 

From 1944 to 1950, in fact, a quaran 
tine banned swimming in some of the 
surf that had been amgng the citv’s 
best advertising. Bathers were able to 
return when Los Angeles built the new 
Hyperion plant to gather and _ treat 
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the Los Angeles Sands 


The 
“Y”’ to carry the effluent 
4,000 ft. farther out to sea and diffuse 
it over a wider area. 


sewage and then push it a mile out to 
sea through a new 12-ft.-diameter out- 
fall, replacing the leaky old 7-ft. outlet. 
But with the city still growing, this 
was only a temporary solution. 

¢ Lesson From Pipelines—Now Los 
Angeles has borrowed underwater en- 
gineering techniques learned from laying 
oil and gas pipelines to help solve its 
shore sewerage problem at least until 
2000. It is installing two 
new ocean outfall pipes far out into 
Santa Monica Bay 

e One, a 22-in. line miles 
long to carry sludge—the solid matter 
produced in the sewage treatment proc 
ess—has already been completed at a 
ost of $2.5-million (pictures). 

e The other, 12 ft. in diameter and 
five miles long, will be begun this month 
is an outlet for effluent—the liquid 
product from the treatment plant. It’s 
1 job of such magnitude that the cost 


the veal 


seven 
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will be $20.5-million. line will 


terminate in a 


1. How It Works 


Before the project was approved, 
the city other wavs to solve 
its problem—despite the fact that the 
Pacific was right there to receive the 
waste. One suggestion was to dispose 
of it in a_ foothill where the 
much-needed water percolate 
back into the ground. this 
eventually discarded would 
have cost more. 

Still, the ocean outfall scheme 
not accepted without exhaustive re- 
search to make sure it would safeguard 
the beaches. The designers, Hyperion 
Engineers (a joint venture of the Los 
Angeles engineering firms of Danicl, 


assessed 


area, 
would 
But 


because it 


Was 


Was 


COVERING JOINTS of pipe took piace 
on the pier after sections had been welded 
but before they were pulled into position. 


TRENCHING MACHINE was used to 
bury the pipeline for first 6,000 ft. offshore 
to protect it from the surf. 
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Giddings & Lewis is one of the world’s 
largest builders of high-power, precision 
machine tools. Shown in drawing is 10' 
Hypro Vertical Boring Mill. Entire G & L 
and Hypro division is protected by Socony 
Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. 
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SOCONY MOBIL 


Leader in Lubrication for over 91 years 








in the Machine Tool Industry 


Per Machine 


Cut 18% 








One of many ways Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Company 
has increased profits with the help of Socony Mobil 


To Giddings & Lewis, one of the most direct ways 
to increase net profits is to reduce maintenance costs. 
That's why this company, a leading builder of quality, 
high-precision machine tools, relies on a Mobil Pro- 
gram of Correct Lubrication. 

In just three years a Mobil “team” of lubrication 
specialists, working closely with plant personnel, cut 
jubricant costs per machine 17.9% . . . reduced 
lubricant application cost 7.6%. 


These savings were but a few of the many and var- 
ied cost-cuts achieved through Mobil products and 
Mobil service. They reflect the many hours spent by 
Socony Mobil field and laboratory personnel in 
studying machine operations, preparing technical re- 
ports, making analyses of products in use. 

Why not rely on a Mobil Program of Correct 
Lubrication to help you improve production and 
reduce maintenance costs? 


Can you afford to accept less than a cost-cutting service like this ? 


After a Mobil representative makes a lubrication analysis 
of your plant, a program of Correct Lubrication is put 


into action. Described below are some of the features of 
this program and how they benefited Giddings & Lewis. 


Lubrication specialists, the most experienced in the petro- 
leum industry, are ready to help you solve the knottiest 
lubrication problem. For example, a Mobil engineer 
helped G & L solve a problem of repeated bearing failures 
on shop planers. His lubricant recommendation eliminated 
the trouble . . . saved $244 a year on eath planer. 


Constant Quality Checks are kept on Mobil lubricants in 
use. Socony Mobil offers more analytical service than any 
other oil company. As a result, you can safely get maxi- 
mum life from every Mobil product. At the G & L and 
Hypro division Mobil quality oils are repeatedly filtered 
and put back to work. Periodic checks by Mobil laboratory 
analyses show oils to be in “like new” condition even 
after years of service. 





Thorough knowledge of machine design—Mobil engineers 
work closely with designers and builders . . . advise on 
hydraulic and lubrication system design . . . suggest the 
correct products for each machine. G & L affixes a lubrica- 
tion plate to every machine they produce. It specifies the use 
of the right Mobil product (or equivalent quality) to assure 
satisfactory operation wherever these machines are used. 


In-plant training clinics are conducted by Mobil engineers, 
Maintenance personnel are instructed in proper applica- 
tion procedures . . , taught to recognize trouble before it 
occurs. At G & L, frequent electric motor failures were 
found to be caused by over-application of grease. Instruction 
corrected this trouble . . . reduced application time by 66% 
. .. Cut grease consumption, too. 


A proved program to reduce 
maintenance costs 


Correct Lubrication 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., INC. 








GROWTH 


opportunities for yOu 





NATURAL RESOURCES 


In the Middle South — Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
there are natural resources in variety and quantity available 
for your future plant. Of the total U. S. production, the Area 
accounts for the following percentages of natural resources: 
sulphur-34.2% ; aluminum ore—96.7% ; oil-13% ; natural gas- 
19% ; salt-15.2%; pulpwood-14%; plus diverse agricultural 
products. Hundreds of new plants and expanding industries 
emphasize the importance of these Middle South natural re- 
sources. 

Other Middle South assets include plentiful low-cost power, 
abundant industrial water, international transportation facilities, 
and processed resources such as petro-chemicals, aluminum, 
acids and many others. 

Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 


MISSISSIPPI] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La. 
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Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, Holmes 
& Nanver, and Koebig & Koebig), 
made use of oceanographic survey boats, 
radioactive tracers, and other methods 
in their studies. 

* Help From Currents—At the depths 
where the outfalls end (195 ft. for the 
effluent line, 300 ft. for sludge), the 
discharged waste should mix rapidly 
with ocean water and be swept away 
by the current. And because the water 
is cold at these depths, the engineers 
think most of the sewage won't even 
rise to the surface. The warmer water 
above will be a filmlike barrier. This 
method of disposal, the engineers be- 
eve, will make it unnecessary to 
chlorinate the effluent--an_ essential 
with the present shorter lines. 


ll. Seven Miles, Seven Days 


It wasn’t child’s play to lay the 
seven-mile sludge line in 74 davs. It’s 
the world’s deepest submarine pipeline 
and longest ocean outfall. 

I'he method used was an adaptation 
of the pulling technique for crossing 
rivers and other bodies of water with 
oil and gas pipelines. The job quali- 
fies as the longest pull ever accom- 
plished—runner-up was a 20,000-ft. pull 
across the Straits of Mackinac. 
¢ How to Do It—The engineers began 
by welding +40-ft. coated pipe into 
600-ft. lengths on shore and _ stock- 
piling them on the beach. They also 
built a 900-ft. launching pier, with 
a gently sloping launching wav and 
a level deck on which cranes and weld- 
ing equipment could move. Nine miles 
offshore, they set up a_ 160,000-Ib. 
anchor system—capable of withstanding 
l-million Ib.—for the winch barge to 
pull against when pipelaying began. 

When everything was ready, the 
pipe was pulled out in 1,200-ft. sec- 
tions. Between pulls, the 600-ft. 
lengths were welded together and to 
the end of the pipe already in the 
water. At the same time the barge 
was maneuvered into position for 
another pull. 
¢ Beware of Leaks—The emphasis 
throughout was on avoiding any 
chance of leaks. The pipe was lined 
both inside and out, and all welds 
were inspected by X-ray. As final 
insurance that the pipe would last its 
guaranteed 100 years, engineers added 
a cathodic protection system such as 
is used to guard against electrolytic 
corrosion of ships’ hulls. During the 
pipelaving, an underwater television 
camera and a 2-million candlepewer 
light made sure the line was properly 
in place. 

Inside the pipe, the lining was a 
coating of spun mortar. Outside, it 
consisted of three layers of coal-tar 
enamel reinforced by glass fiber, a wrap- 
ping of asbestos coal-tar saturated felt, 
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@ Look at the revolutionary shape and clean 
lines of the Navy‘s newest atom sub Skipjack 
—designed from the keel up for continuous 
underwater operation ! 

She'll be the world’s fastest attack sub. Her 
nuclear power plant will give her globe- 
ranging endurance—submerged. Anda special 
type of Lukens alloy steel plate will provide 
her streamlined hull with the strength to with- 
stand deep-sea pressures and explosive shock. 


World’s Leading Producer of Specialty Carbon, Alloy, Armor & Clad Steel Plate + Plate Shapes « For Qualified Equipment Builders 


GETS SPECIAL STEEL SKIN 


This project, like others of such high impor- 
tance, demanded many special steels, plus 
the kind of specialized knowledge that Lukens 
puts at all industry’s disposal. Fabricators in 
virtually every field have long called upon 
Lukens for teamwork. In fact, even back in 
1869 when Jules Verne’s fictional submarine 
first fired the world’s imagination, Lukens had 
been a leading plate producer for 44 years. 
LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA, 





the first complete industrial television 


completely installed and serviced b 


Now you can have a 
where you want it, when you 


no obligation on your part 


what Du Mont Indu 


Television lo for you 


TC-100 Camera. Com 
pletely self ntained 
Connects directly to 
TV receiver or monitor 


oU MONT 


‘CLoseo circu 


INDUSTRIAL 
TELEVISION 
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industrial Television Department 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


I'm interested in a demonstration. 
Please tell me more. 


a Send me industrial Television Handbook. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 








and finally a 14-in. layer of reinforced 
mortar. 

To protect the pipeline from the 
pounding surf, the first 6,000 ft. off- 
shore were buried 4 to 15 ft. deep. 
This job was done by a patented sub- 
marine trencher that works on water 
jet principles. 


lll. Toughest at the Last 


It will take even more spectacular 
underwater engineering—much of it 
again adapted from offshore oil opera- 
tions—to lay the 12-ft. effluent line. 
To begin with, it’s about seven times 
bigger in diameter than the sludge line. 

lo avoid interference from currents 
and waves, the first half mile will be 
laid in a cofferdam. The work will be 
done by a gantry crane moving along 
a trestle that will be built in conjunc- 
tion with the cofferdam. The pipes will 
be in 10-ft. sections to fit within the 
load limits on California highways. 
¢ Texas Towers—At the half-mile point, 
the really tough part of the job will 
begin. From then on, the pipe will be 
laid by special equipment under con- 
struction by the DeLong Corp. of New 
York, specialists in ‘Texas towers for off- 
shore drilling and radar stations. De- 
Long is building—at a cost of several 
million dollars—a barge on the Texas 
tower principle to handle the pipe. 

This pipe will be manufactured in 
nearby Long Beach in 24-ft. lengths 
and fitted into 96-ft. sections, which 
will be floated to the project with the 
help of buoyancy tanks. They will be 
the longest and biggest pipe sections 
ever laid. 

The barge, 130x200 ft. with retract- 
able legs, will have a big slot in the 
middle through which cables can be low- 
ered. A huge gantry crane will straddle 
the opening. When the barge is in posi- 
tion to lower a section of pipe, the legs 
will be put down to raise it above 
water. Then the pipe will be slipped 
under the barge and grabbed by the 
gantry crane. With the buoyancy tanks 
removed, it will be dropped to the ocean 
floor to engage the previous section. 

In one day’s work, engineers expect 
to lay two 96-ft. sections from one barge 
position. Divers must supervise the 
placement of each section. Since they 
can stay down only 35 minutes a day 
at the 195-ft. depth, this will be a costly 
item. 
¢ In the Act—Both Los Angeles outfall 
lines are joint ventures. The sludge line 
was the work of Healy-Tibbitts Con- 
struction Co., San Francisco; Submarine 
Pipeline Construction Co., Inc., Port 
Lavaca, Tex., and DeLong Corp. Six 
concerns are involved in the effluent 
project: Healy-Tibbitts, DeLong, Peter 
Kiewit, Macco Corp., Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co., and Tavares Construc- 
tion Co. END 
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Save up to 25% 
on elevator costs 


Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here's how: 
Economy — Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there’s no need for an expensive, 
unsightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 
walls. You save on construction costs. 


Dependability—The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple and dependable. All adjustments are made on 
one easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 
Quality—Velvet-smooth Oildraulic Elevators are available 
to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 
tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities. 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts, installed 


metas”. 


Mail for helpful 
information > 


and serviced by a national distributor organization, are now 
in use. Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rotary 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@® The award-winning North 
western Mutual 
Building, Los Angeles, de- 
signed by Architect Richard J. 


Neutra, is one of the many 


Insurance 


beautiful contemporary struc- 
tures using Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
Rotary Lift Co. 
1017 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send information on [) passenger () freight elevators to: 
Name 


Address 





The “White Glove” Test proves it... 

















Try this simple 10-minute test and see how much cleaner NCR Paper is than carbon: Have two girls put on clean 
white gloves and start typing—one using ordinary paper and carbons, the other using only NCR Paper. In just 
10 minutes or less, you'll see the amazing difference! 


9:10 A.M. 




















NCR Paper Hig@@e is Cleaner! 


Amazing new NCR Paper was developed in a special process by the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company. NCR Paper does away with all the bothersome, messy handling of carbon 
sheets and does not use any carbonization! NCR Paper works equally well with business machines, 
typewriter, or pencil—and gives you these important advantages: 


e Cleaner, clearer copies ...Up to 5 legible copies with standard type- Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
writer, ball-point pen, or pencil. Eight or more neat copies when by your present forms supplier. You'll be 
used with business machine or electric typewriter. amazed how easily it solves the problem of 

P . producing multiple copies. You'll get 

i Faster, easier handling ... No handling of carbon inserts, no removing better, cleaner copies in less time! Phone 


or storing. your present forms supplier, to- 
F day, for further information. nm 
cs Non-smearing ...No smearing or smudging of copies or fingers. Making 
copies is as easy as putting together 3 or 4 (or more) forms and inserting 
them in typewriter or business machine. Speeds writing of invoices, 
purchase orders, shipping records, etc. 


@ Ends carbon paper disposal... With NCR Paper, removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets is eliminated. 
ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





Big Business in Tiny Parts 


The special diecasting ma- 
chines developed by Gries Re- 
producer Corp. enable the com- 
pany to turn out tiny products 
like those at right by the billion. 


Y THINKING SMALL, Gries Repro- 
B ducer Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has worked itself into an enviable po- 
sition: It does a highly profitable busi- 
ness in the highly competitive zinc 
diecasting industry—yet has no competi- 
tors. With more than 700 companies 
in the field turning out $220-million 
worth of goods annually, Gries chalks 
up sales of $5-million on items the oth- 
ers couldn’t be bothered with. And the 
company expects to triple its sales in 
the next three years. 
¢ The Reason—There’s a logical ex- 
planation for this unusual state of af- 
fairs. Most of the other companies 
think big. Back in 1939. when Otto 
Gries decided to turn out castings in 
his small New York City machine shop 
instead of diecasting machinery, most 
die casters were engaged in furious com- 
petition to see who could make the 
largest castings. Gries decided to be 
different—he would make the smallest 
castings. He felt die casters were ig- 


noring the market for very small parts 
—mainly those weighing less than half 
an ounce. 

Although the trend toward miniatur- — 
ization has increased the demand for TINY SCISSORS that actually cut paper are among small items die cast automatically by 
small parts, Gries still has the market all Gries Reproducer Corp. Special machines depart from traditional methods. 


~ 


SMALL DIE is made by using a pantagraph machine. As the toolmaker 
traces a large model of die, a small die is cut on the other side. 


PARTS are weighed, not counted, to determine quantities. 
Orders usually run over 100,000 units. 
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For whatever you fabricate... 


N-AX FINEGRAIN STEEL 
COMBINES STRENGTH 


WITH FORMABILITY 


Among the many economical advantages 
of N-A-X FINEGRAIN—a low-alloy, high- 
strength steel with widely diversified appli- 
cations in modern metals design—is its 
combination of great strength with excel- 
lent formability. Even at the higher 
strength levels (50% greater than mild 
carbon steel) N-A-X FINEGRAIN can be cold 
formed and drawn into difficult stampings 
and cold formed shapes. 


Take these qualities and add the ability of 
N-A-X FINEGRAIN to be readily polished to 
a high luster at minimum cost, and when 
plated, you have a steel ideally suited for 
such applications as bumpers, bumper 
guards, and many others where strength 
and toughness with good finish is important. 


Engireers and designers like N-A-X FINE- 


GRAIN especially because its physical 
properties are inherent in the “‘as rolled” 
condition. No subsequent treatment 
is needed to insure its characteristics. 


Cheek these other important advantages: 
N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel, compared with 
carbon steel, is 50% stronger e has high 
fatigue life with great toughness e is stable 
against aging e has greater resistance to 
wear and abrasion e is readily welded by 
any process e offers greater paint adhesion. 
NOTE: Where greater resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion is an important factor, our 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel is recommended. 


For whatever you fabricate, from bumpers 
to bulldozers, with N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH 
steels you can design longer life, or less 
weight, and economy into your products. 
Let us show you how. 








3.4 


HIGH-STRENGTH STEELS 





N-A-X Alley Division, Dept. BW-4 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan > Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL al CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Div., Dept. BW-4 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Mich. 
"] Please send me technical data on N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel. 
] Please have your representative contact me. 


Name____ eee. ee 
ESE ee Sree eel 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. 
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WILL YOUR 
PUMPING 


BE MODERN 
100? 







VIKING — the leader 
not o follower, 
in Rotory Pumps 








When modernizing your plant and equipment. you 
can cut costs by installing positive displacement 
Viking Rotary Pumps. You can pump liquids rang- 
ing from liquified petroleum gas to tar and molasses 
with seli-priming Vikings. You can eliminate uncer- 
tain, troublesome gadgets, extra piping. auxiliary 
equipment, etc. 

One Viking does your pumping job from start to 
finish, requiring low horse power and delivering 
high efficiency. 

Vikings have stood the test of time. Many have 
records of 10, 20. 30 and even 40 years with little 
or no maintenance. Over the years, Vikings have 
been improved to meet new problems and to give 
still better pumping service. 

For the pumps that will save you money and mod- 
ernize your pumping. specify Vikings. Ask for 
bulletin Series 575 today. 





VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


at Falls, lowa, USA — In Canada, it’s "ROTO-KING” pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. See Your Classified Telephone Directory 


? oduction 





FLAWS are detected by magnifying parts, 
dies corrected before production run. 


to himself. His early experience with 
small parts has enabled him to develop 
special casting machinery that is the 
talk—and the envy—of the rest of the 
industry. Even if they tried, it would 
be hard for the other die casters to 
catch up with Gries in his field of spe- 
cialization. 

¢ Automatic Machines—Gries has de- 
parted from the traditional method of 
casting several parts at once in a mul- 
tiple cavity die and then finishing them 


by a secondary operation. Instead, he. 


uses a completely automatic machine 
with a single cavity that casts each part 
individually, finishes it, and spits it out 
into a bucket. 

A few years ago, Gries came up with 
another remarkable machine. It die 
casts zinc to form items with moving 
parts, which are finished and ready to 
be coated and shipped when they pop 
from the machine. The process is called 
Intercast—and is one of Gries’ most 
closely guarded secrets. Today the ma- 
chine is used to cast such miniatures as 
pen knives, scissors, and pliers that find 
their way into Cracker Jack boxes. It 
has also been used to make such indus- 
trial items as swivel rings, notebook 
binder rings, and the buckles for the 
belt at the back of men’s vests. But 
Gries feels he has only scratched the 
surface, that countless other items even- 
tually will be spewing forth from this 
machine. 

These two machines are set up in 
batteries in the company’s New Roch- 
elle plant. They crank out parts by the 
billions. Even Gries doesn’t know ex- 
actly how many parts his machines 
produce. In most cases, he sells his 
product by the pound, not the item. 

e The Market—Last vear the machines 
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To Columbia Pictures, Scott means 


satisfaction and economy 


“In purchasing for a corporation such as Columbia Pictures,” says 
Arnold Bernstein, ““we must meet the needs of a more diversified group 
of people than is found in most other businesses. We must satisfy laborers, 
electricians and carpenters, as well as motion picture and TV stars and 
executives. They all require top quality products. We have found that 
Scott towels not only meet our needs, but are economical as well.” 


Your Scott distributor can help you with your washroom 

problems. Find him listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
PAPER local telephone directory under ‘“‘Paper Towels.” 

See Scott’s TV programs —‘“‘Father Knows Best’’ and 


“The Gisele MacKenzie Show” on NBC-TV. 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Scott UHA Towels Scott Singlefold Towels Scott Multifold Towels ScotTissue 


people 

buy 

Scott Towels 
for 

many 


reasons 


Mr. Arnold Bernstein, Purchasing Agent 


Columbia Pictures Corporation 


ro 
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KEYSTONE )(//, WIRE 


V he ie THE SECRET 


These are transmission bolts. And to Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. — Division of Standard Screw Company 
— 377 Woodland Avenue, Elyria, Ohio, these bolts once 
posed three “impossible” production problems. Formerly 
they were cold headed from annealed-in-process, heading 
quality wire. But nearly 100% of the bolts were rejected 
because of cracked heads. Die wear was excessive. An ob- 
jectionable burr was frequently formed, requiring a sec- 
ondary trimming operation. 

Western now produces perfect bolts by the millions. 
That’s because this progressive firm switched to Keystone 
“XL” Wire — and all three problems were solved. Dies last 
longer, due to excellent coating and surface condition of “XL” 
wire. Secondary trimming operation has been eliminated. 

Your Keystone representative can help you analyze your 
cold heading problems and recommend the wire you need. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE 


WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 

Brand New . 
facts, wire requirements. 


Nome Title. 


. COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER .. . send coupon 
today! New folder discusses uses, applications, methods, technical 
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. .. one machine can turn 
out as many as 100,000 
parts a day...” 

STORY starts on p. 93 


cast over 150,000 arrow heads, 10-mil- 
lion umbrella tips for protecting the 
ends of umbrella stays, and several 
other small parts that weigh in at 
200,000 to 300,000 to the pound. Elec- 
tronic manufacturers bought millions of 
tiny plugs, and pencil and pen manu- 
facturers ordered similar numbers of 
small parts for automatic mechanisms 
and lead guides; clock timer and model 
railroad builders took precision gears 
and pinions; and almost every major, in- 
dustry uses Gres wing nuts, cap nuts, 
thumb screws, and similar parts. Cracker 
Jack Co. alone bought 5-million of each 
miniature. 

Although Gries has patents on his 

machines, he refuses to say how they 
work. Even so, it’s possible to figure out 
how the single cavity machine operates. 
The Intercast machine is more complex 
and is still a mystery to people in the 
trade. 
e New Approach—In the single cavity 
machine, which is about 7 ft. high and 
3 ft. wide, zinc is melted in a pot at 
the back and fed into the single cavity. 
Two halves of the die then close auto- 
matically to form a cavity and then 
melted zinc is injected into it. It only 
takes a fraction of a second for the zinc 
to solidify. When this happens, the 
dies pull back and as they do, excess 
zinc, or sprue, is trimmed from the 
part automatically and blown into a 
waste bucket by compressed air. The 
finished part is ejected into another 
bucket. It’s ready to be coated with 
some other material or shipped right 
out as is, whichever the customer spe- 
cifies. 

There’s very little waste to the opera- 
tion. The excess zinc is melted down 
for reuse. Only about 3% of the total 
supply is not reclaimable. And the man- 
power requirements are held to a mini- 
mum. One attendant can handle sev- 
eral machines, and all he has to do is 
keep the melting pots filled and the 
buckets empty. 

The speed of the machine varies with 
the part being cast. One machine can 
turn out as many as 100,000 parts a day. 
¢ Standard Method—The _ standard 
method of die casting is quite different. 
In this case, a multi-cavity die is used, 
with feeder lines connecting each cav- 
ity. Zinc is poured into the die, spread- 
ing to each of the cavities. When the 
zine has cooled, the die is opened. All 
the parts are linked together like ap- 
ples on the branch of a tree. The parts 
have to be knocked or cut from the 
sprue and trimmed. The finishing is 
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An unusual combination of industrial advantages has 


4 stimulated a steady growth of industry in this prosperous 
pel South Texas area. Industry has found here an 
dis abundance of raw materials, a strong and diversified 
a agriculture, capable workmen, expanding markets 


and adequate supplies of dependable, ec ‘onomical natural 
i ya gas. And these “extra” advantages are important 
— factors, too, in the area’s growth: excellent deep-water 
ports leading to the markets of the world, a mild climate 
and year-around recreational facilities. If you are looking 
for a new plant site, look to the growing Gulf South. 


Gif Cocthe’ 


If fuel is a factor in your 
operation, write United Gas, 
P.O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La, 







UNITED GAS 


This is the thirteenth of a 
series describing the area 
served by United Gas. Map 
shows United Gas pipe lines 
in a portion of South Texas. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION @ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 














AT EASTMAN 


KODAK PARK WORKS 


Hewsoutar 
DIVIDER-WALL 


multiplies office space 


and efficiency 


“ee 9@enne 


100 Production 


More than 100 persons work side-by-side, yet enjoy a 
practical kind of privacy that boosts efficiency and morale 
in their busy industrial engineering division at the Kodak 
Park Works in Rochester, New York. Working in indi- 
vidual office units created with HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall, 
Kodak employees are shielded from passing distractions 
and the noise of business machines in neighboring offices. 

These low-railing partitions topped with clear glass are 
arranged to subdivide open general-office areas most 
efficiently. However, changes in departments or in routines 
at Kodak may call for a different floor plan. With easy-to- 
move Divider-Wall, a new arrangement of offices can be 
accomplished overnight without costly and messy wall 
demolition and rebuilding. Maintenance is easy, too. 
Divider-Wall never requires repainting; periodic soap- 
and-water washing keeps the lifetime, baked-enamel finish 
clean and bright. 

For more about Divider-Wall and how it can help you do 
business more efficiently, consult the Yellow Pages (under 
PARTITIONS) and call your local HAUSERMAN representative. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7365 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada Ltd. 
91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 

Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall 
booklet to: 


Name 





Company 
Street 








City 








eee eee eee eee 


Free Booklas 





done by hand and this adds greatly to 
the manpower cost. And, according to 
Gries, there is apt to be a slight varia- 
tion in the parts because of different 
tolerances in each die. In a single cav- 
ity machine, every part comes from the 
same die. 

¢ Intercast Process—The Gries Inter- 
cast process carries the single cavity op- 
eration one step further. The parts are 
cast around each other with such fine 
tolerance that they can be moved yet 
still hold together. Ordinarily, the parts 
would be cast separately, and then 
joined together. The Gries process is 
such an important improvement, the 
company is afraid to let anybody see it 
for fear it will be copied by the com- 
petition. Gries will not even permit pic- 
tures of the machine to be taken. 

The casting of a notebook binder 
ring is a good example of the amazing 
way the new machine works. First, half 
of the ring is cast in a single cavity, the 
same as a non-moving part. It’s cooled 
rapidly, an important part of the proc- 
ess, then drops into a second cavity. 
The point at which the first half of 
the ring is to be joined to the second 
actually becomes a part of the die for 
casting the second half of the ring. The 
dies close and the melted zinc enters. 
When the dies open, the completed 
movable ring pops out. It has been cast 
to tolerances of one thousandth of an 
inch, so that the parts will mate prop- 
erly. Because the two sections fit to- 
gether so tightly, the ring can be opened 
and shut without coming apart. 
¢ Growing Business—The fame of the 
Gries machines has spread so far, the 
company gets hundreds of proposals 
from people who want parts made for 
them. But not all of them can be ac- 
cepted. Because the items made by the 
company are low-cost—the most expen- 
sive sell for only $50 a thousand—large 
orders are needed to justify the high 
tooling costs. Generally, the company 
won’t consider orders for less than 100,- 
000 parts. 

However, Gries does stock hundreds 
of sizes of 64 basic designs, such as wing 
nuts, cap screws, nuts, screws, bolts, 94 
gears. And these are sold in small quan- 
tities. 

The company also makes an excep- 
tion for its good customers. If a con- 
cern ordering parts by the million wants 
a small order of some new part, Gries 
will make a small quantity even though 
it means a loss for him. He figures it 
may become an item that later on might 
result in large orders. 

Right now, Gries’ problem is not hus- 
tling for new customers but trying to 
find more space for manufacturing op- 
erations. The company is building a 
new plant next to the existing factory in 
New Rochelle, which operates on a 24 
hour basis. But Gries figures he will 
have outgrown this plant before it goes 
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REORDER CUMMINS 
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FAMOUS TRUCK FLEETS — 








me CUMMINS DIESELS 
POWER MORE NEW TRUCKS THAN ALL 
OTHER DIESELS COMBINED 
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*DENVER-CHICAGO TRUCKING COMPANY, INC., *PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS, Oakland 
env rado. The Nation’ nly coast-t iS One of the largest Cummins users in the cou 
ts fleet includes more thar 0 nmins- operating in the western two-thirds of the U.S. Famous 
nit De nver ig "s networ 7,4 n the ndustry for devel! pINg inf vation that nave 


me standard for truck operat everywhere 
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* REFINERS TRANSPORT & TERMINAL CORPORATION, * ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC., Akron, Ohio. Famed “hot 

troit, Michigan. This major nm mica relay’’ service cuts 24 hours from delivery time be- 
tween North and South terminals. Operates 165 
Cummins JT's in Whites and 50 Cummins JT's in 
Internationals. 
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* JOHNSON MOTOR LINES, INC., 
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Repeat purchases of Cummins JT, HR, HRF and NH diesels 
are being made by more and more famous truck fleets! 


More gasoline truck operators are buying Cummins for the first time, too! New and 
repeat purchasers have learned that Cummins gives more miles per gallon, low fuel 


and maintenance costs and greater dependability. That's why, for 5 straight years, 


registrations have shown Cummins Diesels powered more new trucks than all other 


makes of Diesels combined! 


*REFRIGERATED TRANSPORT CO., INC., Atlanta, Ga. 
Fast service for perishables, handled by over ninety 
NH Cummins Diesels. Their rigs average 130,000 
to 150,000 miles of dependable service each year 


*GREAT SOUTHERN TRUCKING CO., Jacl 


Comn carrier witt ' f the laraest 
R Set A mM 
yoer ystem, with 


AA 


ind Miami. Operates | 


*SMITH TRANSPORT LIMITED, Toronto, Ontario. Re- 
cently put a new fleet of 90 JT-powered Whites into 
service. These units battle the rough, unpredictable 
climate of Northern Ontario and Manitoba on routes 
extending from Toronto, Ontarioto Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





*SUPER SERVICE MOTOR FREIGHT COMPANY, INC., 
ashAvilie, tenr eeps over 196 NH-powered White: 
redule between the South and 

gned tractor-engine mbina 


Qa 
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*YELLOW TRANSIT FREIGHT LINES, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Recently completed the switch from gasoline 
to Cummins Diesels. 302 JT-powered units are operat 
ing over a network of 8,436 miles, extending from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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*DAN DUGAN OIL TRANSPORT 
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CUMMINS DIESEL NEWS 





Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


Today, more than ever, truckers are going to more powerful trucks to move more freight faster. 
Common and contract carriers and a greater number of private fleets are looking to the heavy- 
duty trucks to earn more profits. 


Heavy-duty trucks constitute 13% of total present truck production compared to 5% ten 
years ago. Now, 20% of total intercity freight goes by truck, and within the next ten years 
the industry expects a 50% expansion. 


Consistent with this trend is the growing use of diesel power. Less than ten years ago, 
one truck in ten was powered by a diesel. The present ratio is one to five—and growing. 








Across America, truckers have been specifying Cummins Diesels over all other makes 
of diesels. Cummins now powers more new trucks than all other diesels combined! Why this 
tremendous acceptance? 











e Cummins power is easy to obtain. 17 truck manufacturers offer Cummins Diesels in 
more than 225 models. 


e Cummins service is easy to get. Over 300 points throughout the United States and 
Canada furnish parts and service. 


e Cummins Diesels are economical. You get long engine life and low maintenance and 
fuel costs. 


e Cummins engines are available from 125 to 335 horsepower—for every highway 

application. 

No wonder, then, Yellow Transit Freight Lines of Kansas City, Missouri, made a repeat 
purchase of 80 JT-6 TURBODIESEL Engines. Says Yellow Transit's president, George E. Powell, Jr., 
‘In my opinion, the Cummins JT engine is one of the finest engines available today for the 
size road equipment we operate. Although we were unfamiliar with diesel power, at first, a 
thorough cost study revealed the economies possible with diesel on our road operation. The 
Cummins JT has done the job, at the costs anticipated.’ The new JT's bring Yellow Transit's 
fleet up to 302 Cummins units—222 JT's being in service since 1955. 





Here are more examples of repeat Cummins JT-6 TURBODIESEL Engine purchasers: 





e Boss-Linco Lines, Buffalo, N.Y. e Kimbel Freight Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 

e Byers Transportation Co., Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Richardson Truck Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 

e Central Truck Lines, Tampa, Fla. @ Roads Resurfacing Co.,Ltd., Chesterville, Ont. 
e Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co., Sioux Falls,S.D. @ Smith Transport Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

e ET&WNC Transportation Co., Johnson City, ¢ Tank Truck Rentals, Norristown, Pa. 


Tennessee e Union Freightways, Omaha, Nebr. 


e Jones Truck Lines, Springsdale, Ark. 
As these truck lines have chosen the JT, other famous fleets with greater load requirements 
have purchased and repurchased higher horsepower Cummins HR and NH series engines. 


Common and contract carriers and private haulers, too, agree Cummins is the top diesel. 
They know Cummins offers the most economical, most dependable power, as proved in their 
own application. 


Your local Cummins distributor or truck dealer can help you select the proper Cummins 
Diesel for your trucking operation. 











into operation in the spring of next year. 
¢ Path to Success—All told, Gries has 
come a long way since he opened a 
machine shop in 1917. At first, he built 
machinery for the die-casting industry. 
Then he made small die-cast parts for 
the sound reproducers for the early 
talking movies. (That’s how the com- 
pany got its name.) But competition 
from the big sound companies drove 
Gries out of this field, and he started 
making vending machines because they 
used precision die-cast parts. Gries was 
responsible for the design of many of 
the first ice cream, soft drink, and head- 
ache powder vending machines. This 
experience led the company to special- 
ize in the casting of tiny zinc parts. 


Speeding the Mails 


An automatic mail “facing” and can- 
celing machine has been designed to 
help break a major bottleneck in the 
postal service. The machine, made by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., is shown above at 
the Stamford (Conn.) Post Office dur- 
ing tests on typical mixed mail., It is 
fed from a “batching” table (redr) by 
a conveyer belt at speeds up to 30,000 
pieces an hour. 

Mixed mail must be “faced” so that 
addresses and stamps are in a uniform 
position. It has been a hand operation— 
tedious, expensive, and time-consum- 
ing. The new machine eliminates the 
handfacing of adhesive-stamped letters 
and simultaneously postmarks the mail 
and cancels the postage. Pitney-Bowes 
says it cuts the time and costs of the 
operations by more than one-half. 

Key principle of the machine is the 
“recognition” of stamps on letters by 
electronic units that, in turn, trigger 
canceling dies and stacker gates. The 
facer-canceler is a joint development of 
Pitney-Bowes and Werkspoor, N. V. of 
Amsterdam, Holland. eno 
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The popularity 
of replacement 
cost insurance 


from the Cuirents’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


Since World War II, several types of 
Replacement Cost and Depreciation 
Insurance Policies have been author- 
ized in many states and have be- 
come amazingly popular. These pol- 
icies are designed to bridge the gap 
between “‘actual cash value” speci- 
fied in the standard fire insurance 
policy and the full cost of repairing 
or replacing the damaged or de- 
stroyed property. Since “‘actual cash 
value’’ is generally construed to 
mean cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation, the spread between the 
two may be substantial. To protect 
himself fully, the insured may take 
out Replacement Cost Insurance 
which substitutes ‘‘replacement 
cost”’ for ‘‘actual cash value”’ in the 
standard policy, or he may take out 
Depreciation Insurance for the dif- 
ference between actual cash value 
and replacement cost. 


Where the “‘replacement cost’’ 
type of policy is written, it is neces- 
sary to set forth both the cost of re- 
production and the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, because 
such policies usually provide that 
the cost of repairing or replacing the 
property will be paid only if the 
property is repaired or replaced. If 
it is not, the insurance company is 
liable only to the extent of the “‘actu- 
al cash value.” 


Where the less popular Deprecia- 
tion Insurance applies, the standard 
fire coverage may be carried with 
one company and the Depreciation 
Insurance with another. The estab- 
lishment of the accrued depreciation 
by a disinterested authoritative 
source is of great importance to 
avoid disputes between the insur- 
ance companies at the time of a loss. 


The many different types of pol- 
icies written covering Repair or Re- 
placement or Depreciation Insurance 
make it imperative for the appraiser 
to study the provisions of the policy 
in each case, so that the values be 
properly determined, classified and 
summarized in compliance with the 
policy provisions. 


~x~ * * 


The American Appraisal Company has led 
the way in accepting the challenge presented 
by these new forms of Replacement Cost 
Insurance. It has followed the develop- 
ments step by step and has adapted its 
reports to fit the requirements of the new 
types of coverage. Behind its reports are 
over half a century of leadership in the field 
of valuation for insurance, accounting, taxes, 
property control and corporate financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland les Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans 4%. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York Sen Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. BW 
Without obligating me, put my name 
on the list to receive your Clients’ 


Service Bulletins which discuss valuation 
problems. 
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¢ 


@ Canada’s new Conservative regime, headed by 


John G. Diefenbaker (cover and picture, left), will try to pull 


the national economy away from the U.S., closer to Britain. 


@ This will show up in trade, in treatment of U.S. 


investors and U.S. subsidiaries in Canada. 


@ The party won last June, after 22 years in eclipse, 


by promising to ease the dependence on the U.S. that irri- 


tates businessmen and farmers. So Diefenbaker can feel that 


he has a mandate to put . . . 


The New Look on Canada's Face 


n oct. 14, John George Diefen- 

baker, Canada’s new prime min- 
ister (cover and left), will escort Eliza- 
beth II, Queen of Canada as well as 
the United Kingdom, to the opening 
of the Canadian Parliament. 

This will be a historic occasion. No 
previous British monarch has ever been 
present at the opening of Canada’s 
Parliament. The gesture will strengthen 
the nation’s political ties with Britain, 
just as the election of Diefenbaker’s 
Progressive Conservative government 
promises to strengthen the economic 
ties. 

The Progressive Conservatives came 
out of a 22-year eclipse this summer 
to upset the seemingly indestructible 
Liberal administration of Louis St. 
Laurent (BW-—Jun.29’57,p48). The 
Conservatives campaigned on a _ plat- 
form of “Canadian business for Cana- 
dians” and a policy of attempting to 
switch 15% of present imports from 
the U.S. to imports from Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 
¢ Two-Sided Problem—A switch of 
about this magnitude has been advo- 
cated by British-oriented businessmen 
for 8 or 10 years. They see it as the 
way to ease Canada’s chronic imbal- 
ance of trade with the U.S. 

Last year, Canada bought $4.1-bil- 
lion worth of goods and services from 
the U.S., sold less than $2.9-billion in 
return. The gap between purchases and 
sales across the border is closed largely 
by U.S. investment, which has nearly 
doubled since 1949. 

This influx of U.S. dollars means 
that Americans own more and more 
of Canada’s industry—a constant irritant 
to Canadian businessmen, who want to 
feel they can control their own national 


DIEFENBAKER (left and cover) is Can- 
ada’s first Conservative Prime Minister in 
22 years, following his victory in June. 
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economy. These businessmen are cheer- 
ing the Tories on in their promised 
effort to cut down U.S. dominance by 
writing stiffer rules for U.S. investment 
in Canada. 


|. Trade Shift 


Early in 1950, a group of business- 
men who were worried about Canada’s 
growing dependence on the U.S. or- 
ganized the Dollar Sterling Trade 
Council, to promote sterling-area sales 
by “methods and in areas not open to 
existing private and public agencies.” 
Prime mover in this project was James 
S. Duncan, then president of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, Ltd. “The problem,” 
said Duncan in January, 1956, “could 
be solved if only Canadians would 
switch about 13% of their purchases 
from the U.S. to the U.K.” 

Duncan’s committee, which includes 
a dozen topflight Canadian industrial- 
ists, was credited with being primarily 
responsible for boosting Canada’s sales 
to the United Kingdom by $100-million 
in its first year of activity. But the long- 
range trend is down. 

In 1937, the United Kingdom bought 
50% of Canada’s exports; in 1956, 
only 17% (the Commonwealth §ac- 
counted for another 5%). Meanwhile, 
the U.S. share of Canada’s exports rose 
from 36% to 59%. ‘The trend in 
Canada’s imports is similar: 61% from 
the U.S. and 18% from the U.K. 
and Commonwealth in 1937; 73% 
from the U.S. and 12% from the 
British orbit in 1956. 
¢ The Difference—If the Diefenbaker 
government could somehow—and the 
means are still obscure—engineer the 
trade shift it proposes, it would nearly 
double Canada’s purchases from the 
U.K. and Commonwealth. The Tories 
are talking about a shift of $660-mil- 
lion away from the $4.1-billion sales 
of .the U.S. in Canada and to the 


$706-million sales of the British to 
Canada. 

Even half this diversion, James Dun- 
can points out, would balance Canada’s 
trade with Britain. Last year, the U. K. 
and Commonwealth bought $1,074- 
million from Canada while selling 
$706-million in goods and services. 

As to how this shift should be ac- 
complished, Duncan says: “this coun- 
try is one of the freest trade areas any 
where in the world. Our tariffs are not 
prohibitive. No government decree can 
force Canadian business to do more 
business with the U.K. But, in the 
long run, the Canadian economy can 
only benefit from a more balanced 
trade with a _ prosperous Britain. 
Canada should be encouraged to do so, 
even if it causes some temporary em- 
barrassment.”’ 
¢ Essential U.S. Imports—However, 
Canada faces a problem in pinning 
down exactly which goods it can buy 
from Britain instead of from the U.S. 

For example, Canada imported $75- 
million worth of iron ore and scrap 
metal from the U.S. last year. Britain 
itself is an importer of the same com- 
modities and could not supply Canada. 

Canada also imported $144-million 
worth of coal from the U.S. Britain 
has no surplus—in fact, imports coal 
from Canada’s Nova Scotia mines. 

One big import item for Canada last 

year was $229-million worth of fruit 
and vegetables from the U.S. The 
British contend that much of this 
could come from Australia or South 
Africa (canned or frozen) or from the 
British West Indies, rather than from 
California and Florida. 
* How Much Competition?—There’s 
the other side of the coin, too, of 
course. How able and how eager are 
British companies to sell to Canadian 
customers? 

The British manufacturer is geared 
to selling and servicing in the sterling 
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EVERAL YOUNG MEN WERE transferred re- 

cently from smaller plant organizations to 

positions as assistant product managers in our 

headquarters office. They hadn’t been around 

many weeks before they were all voicing the same complaint: “How do you 
find out what’s going on around here?” 

Until then we thought we were doing a very thorough job of communica- 
tions. We hold weekly staff meetings. Confidential information is trans- 
mitted by letter to certain plant and field sales executives. Semi-confidential 
information is transmitted to the various division field sales organizations 
through regularly scheduled bulletins. Information of general interest is 
broadcast to all employees through local house organs in every plant. We 
keep the people of our plant towns informed about our plans and progress 
as a member of the community. So it came as a surprise when the young 
men felt they were being kept in the dark about certain company matters 
outside of their own departments. 

But what they said was justified. They and other junior line executives 
were, inadvertently, being passed over in our communications program. 
There was no formal and continuing provision for giving them the kind of 
information that could help them grow in their present jobs and that, further, 
could help them see where they and the company were geing, and why. 

We are experimenting with a number of ways of giving line executives 
this information on a regular basis: including them in some staff meetings, 
holding separate meetings for them, issuing a special periodic bulletin, and 
various combinations of these. Very soon we hope to have developed the 
method which is, for us, the fastest and least cumbersome. We do not want 
any of our people to have to ask, “How do you find out what’s going on 


around here?”’ 
+ * * 


The first natural gas pipeline in France will be equipped with Audco-Nordstrom 
lubricated plug valves, which are made by our licensee in England. Also intended 
for this new line, which runs from the south of France to Paris, is one of our new 
Hypersphere valves, the first to cross the Atlantic. 


* * * 


In prosperous West Germany, the increasing number of automobiles in use has 
resulted not only in a great expansion of the petroleum industry there (where 
Audco-Nordstrom valves are widely used) but also in a rapidly growing need 
for parking meters. About eighty-five per cent of all the parking meters sold in 
Germany today are made by our German licensee. 


- * * 


Early last spring a student at New York University wrote for detailed 
information about our company, which he wanted to use as the subject of a 
term paper in his financial advertising course. We were glad that he was 
interested and sent him quite a large file of source material. Very recently 
the young man wrote us again, this time to report happily that his term 


paper had gotten him an “A.” 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its custo liers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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SIR ROBERT BORDEN, Canada’s fifth 
Conservative Prime Minister (1911-20), con- 
fers in 1912 with Sir Winston Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. 


areas of the world. Few British manu- 
facturers today, doubters say, will be 
willing to change their operations or 
their products to suit a scattering of 
Canadian customers who might over- 
night be lost again to U.S. price com- 
petition. It will take a prolonged and 
steady acceleration of business from 
Canada to persuade British industry 
ss go all-out to compete for that mar- 
et. 


ll. Control of Business 


Resentment among Canadian _busi- 
nessmen against foreign investment al- 
most always means U.S. investment. 
Canadians rarely complain about Ger- 
man investment, though Germany is 
steadily climbing to second place among 
foreign shareholders, and they go out 
of their way to welcome British invest- 
ment. Their fears of foreign control 
of their boom are focused on the 
U.S., the already established dominant 
power. 

“Our whole country is in danger of 
becoming a big branch plant of the 
U.S.,” a Toronto executive comments. 
“Even our trade union movement must 
take orders from the labor bosses in 
Pittsburgh or Detroit. Time’s running 
out for our management and labor 
executives to ask themselves who’s boss 
in our own house.” 

This is the attitude that’s behind the 
business community’s support of Tory 
talk of more autonomy for Canadian 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies—inde- 
pendent financial reports, more Cana- 
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Monsanto is a major supplier 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on 
which are based many of the 
fine vinyl plastisols available 
from qualified formulators. 


New vinyl dispersions are fused on METALS, 
FABRICS, PAPER, to produce tough, permanent 
finishes ... or molded, without pressure, into 
high-grade low-cost products. 


A vinyl plastisol, dip-coated on the anchor above, 
became a permanent finish, unusually resistant 
to corrosion and abrasion, literally cushioned for 
quiet, “gentle”’ operation. 


Vinyl plastisols are extremely versatile. Available 
in a wide choice of clear-through permanent 
colors, they can create a smooth, textured, or 
embossed finish. Coated on fabrics and paper they 
produce fine luggage, wall and floor coverings. 
Coat them on metals before forming —even 
stamping won't rupture the flexible finish. 
Siush-mold them into rain boots, dolls’ heads. 
They are permanent, flexible sealants. Use foamed 
vinyl plastisols for upholstery or insulation. 


“The Vinyl Plastisol Story” tells you a great deal 
more about this quick and easy source of 
improvement. Use coupon for free copy. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


——-—-——-—-—-—-— — — —— — — — — — — 1} 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


Plastics Division, Room 1481, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of 








“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 





Address 








Put These FACTORY Facilities to Work 
for You...When the Next Overhaul 
== Time Rolls Round 
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Factory re-manufacture as conducted at Continental Motors differs 
in vital respects from even the most thorough overhaul! obtainable 
in the field. That is because neither the experience of Continental 
production personnel, nor the precision machinery implementing 
that experience, can be matched outside the Continental plant .. . 
Every re-manufactured Continental engine is delivered fully run-in, 
ready for use in normal flight without further run-in or slow time. 
Rigid quality control applies throughout re-manufacture exactly as it 
does to original production .. . WITH YOUR FACTORY RE-MANU- 
FACTURED CONTINENTAL, YOU RECEIVE NEW LOG BOOK, START- 
ING AT ZERO HOURS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH CIVIL AIR REGULATION 43-24, 
COVERING SPECIFICATIONS FOR RE- 


Wh * oe 
BUILT ENGINES. en buying a utility 


plane, choose one 
ALL CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE MODELS ARE with all the plus 
AVAILABLE AS FACTORY RE-MANUFACTURED ENGINES values that have 
made Continental 


Ol pilots’ 


first choice. 
AItRCRAFT ENGINE Divistown 


MUSKEGON + MICHIGAN 
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SIR JOHN MACDONALD, Conservative, 
was Canada’s first Prime Minister after the 
nation was established in 1867. 


dian directors and managers, more free- 
dom for Canadians to invest in U.S. 
subsidiaries, greater domestic use of 
Canadian raw materials. 

¢ Yankee Imperialism—Ultimately, the 
Conservatives may have to accept a 
much closer tie with the U.S. economy 
than they would like. Today, Ameri- 
cans own about 40% of Canada’s 
manufacturing companies, more than 
75% of the oil and gas industry, about 
50% of the mining. The U.S. has 
been a prime source of venture capital 
—for instance, $275-million from U.S. 
steel companies for Quebec’s iron ore 
development since 1952. 

The new government thinks, how- 
ever, that it can legislate against “ex- 
cessive” importation of U.S. money 
and brainpower, to keep Canada in 
better command of its own boom. 

“Look how Gen. Franco lays down 
the law to the Americans while they let 
him take the money out of their 
pockets,” says one Conservative. 
¢ Unconservative Methods—Business- 
men in both countries wonder how far 
Diefenbaker and his Conservatives are 
prepared to go in their economic na- 
tionalism. Nobody can tell for sure, but 
there are some clues. 

For one thing, the Conservatives are 
traditionally the party of business. 
Nearly a century ago, they set up high 
tariff walls around the Dominion’s in- 
fant industries. Diefenbaker’s adminis- 
tration is studded with the “New 
Canada” type of businessman and 
lawyer. These men, and their younger 
assistants, have taken leaves from busi- 
ness and profession to make this ad- 
ministration successful. 

“We've waited a very long time,” 
says a young Tory businessman from 
Toronto who has moved into a high 
post at Ottawa. “We are going to give 
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STEEL MAKES NEWS) icc aco 


Mid-America's 


AT GRANITE CITY! dependable source 


Mill can produce enough sheet 
steel in a day to reach from 
St. Louis to Dallas and beyondl 


of flat-rolled steel 


Whirling at top speed for 24 hours, Granite City Steel’s Cold Strip Mill can roll 
out a ribbon of steel over 700 miles long or farther than the distance from Granite 
City’s mill in metropolitan St. Louis to Dallas, deep in our marketing area. Granite 
City is a dependable source of flat-rolled steel which is used today in manufac- 
turing appliances, automobiles, implements, machines and thousands of other 
products that help to raise our standard of living. 


Electric power used would serve 3 out of every 
4 homes in St. Paul 


To produce, roll, shear and ship its products, Granite City Steel Company uses 
over 20,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity a month—more than enough to 
meet the needs of three-fourths of the 100,000 homes in St. Paul, Minn. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


Granite City, Itllinois — 
SALES OFFICES: GRANITE CITY STEEL | 
Dallas «+ Memphis + Minneapolis + Kansas City 
St. Louis « Houston + Tulsa 


SUBSIDIARY—GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Cfipien fashioned. salad 


YOU MORE COMFORTABLE... AND PRODUCTIVE! 


@ Feel a need for a better day’s work? The answer 


rests in this chair . . . and so will you! It’s completely 
Model 15-F 
Secretarial 
Posture Chair 
$29.95 
($31.95 in Zone 2) 


adjustable for your personal comfort, and it’s smarter 
and sturdier than many chairs costing far more. A 
free demonstration will make a believer out of you! 
Call your Cosco dealer now, or mail coupon below 

.. and learn how Cosco can help you feel better and 
work better! 


Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book Model 20-LA 


or attach coupon to your letterhead Conference Chair 


($31.95 in Zone 2) 


r 
| HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW-107, Columbus, indiana 


1 
| 

| | would like a free demonstration of the following COSCO Chairs. | 
| © Model 18-TA Executive Chair © Model 15-F Secretarial Chair | 
Model 20-LA Conference Chair 2 Model 23-L General Chair | 
Please send full information on: | 
l 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

J 


COSCO’s complete line of chairs, settees, sofas and occasional tables. 
Firm ininehtsipieasialllilansmnmmetpaees 
| By... 
| Address 


Model 23-L 


j 
| 
! 
| © COSCO’s new “Director” Series Chairs with square tubing. 
General Chair 


$15.95 
($17.95 in Zone 2) 


PLEASE PRINT) 


| Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers 


Zone 2— Texas and 1! Western Stares! 
COPYRIGHT, 1957 
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DONALD FLEMING, celebrating _ last 
June’s election victory, is Diefenbaker’s 
Minister of Finance. He’s a Toronto lawyer. 


this all we’ve got. If we don’t we may 
be in the wilderness again for a very 
long time, perhaps permanently.” 

For another thing, the record shows 
that the Conservatives know there’s 
more than one way to skin a bear. They 
have often solved problems in a radical 
way, regardless of their party title. 
¢ New Deal Tinge—R. B. Bennett, the 
country’s last Conservative Prime Min- 
ister before Diefenbaker, was brought 
up in the economics of the Victorian 
era. In the early 1930s (the Liberals 
came into power in 1935 and remained 
till last June), Bennett tried at first to 
solve Canada’s depression woes by find- 
ing needed markets through an imperial 
preference system. 

When this throwback to 17th Cen- 
tury mercantilism didn’t work Ben- 
nett switched to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal theories for domestic 
relief. This about-face won him the 
nickname—in some circles—of “The 
Tory Trotsky.” But the party’s willing- 
ness to adopt radical new tactics has 
significance even today. 
¢ Another Turnabout—Bennett’s Con- 
servative government in 1930-35 was 
responsible for unemployment insur- 
ance, Canada’s equivalent of U.S. so- 
cial security; the tougher requirements 
for corporate annual reports showing 
where the profits went; the government 
ownership of the radio system, a central 
bank, and airline. 

By 1935, it was the Liberals who 
looked Conservative, and they upset 
Bennett's regime through their attacks 
on the government’s increasing state 
control of business. But the Liberals 
built on the nucleus of state businesses; 
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Oxygen from the air puts on weight 


... thousands of tons a day 


_ See of the air you breathe—is so light 
you can weigh it only with the most delicate of 
balances. A whole roomful tips the scale at just a 
few pounds. 

Yet, oxygen is so essential to the nation’s econ- 
omy that LINDE produces it by the thousands of 
tons. In a small flask or cylinder . . . in large cylin- 
ders ... in tank trucks or railroad tank cars... or 


in tonnage quantities through pipelines— LINDE 


delivers oxygen, as a gas or as a liquid, in what- 
ever quantity that may be required. A welding re- 
pair shop may need only one cylinder—hospitals, 
large banks of cylinders for hundreds of patients. 
Portable units, too, are supplied for therapy in 
your doctor’s office, or in your home. 

For tonnage users—steelmakers, chemical proc- 


essors, defense industries—LINDE builds oxygen- 
producing plants right where needed. Such on-site 
facilities, capable of supplying a few or thousands 
of tons each—with no capital investment by the 
user and at a price guaranteed by LINDE—are pro- 
ducing thousands of tons of oxygen daily for the 
requirements of industry. 

If you use oxygen ... or acetylene, nitrogen, 
argon, the rare gases . . . contact LinDE. Our con- 
tinuing expansion program is part and parcel of 
LINDE’s 50-year-old policy of providing depend- 
able service. 

LINDE ComMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Offices 
in other principal cities. In Canada: Linde Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. 


The terms “Linde” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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Card record desks Swing-front and rigid-front files 





insulated files 


Stee! transfer cases 


Ss 


1600 Line desks—30 models 





s 


Free standing movable stee! partitions 
with Consolidator units 


Counters either 42” or 46” high 


How you benefit by buying all your metal 


More and more business, regardless of size, is standardizing 
on GF metal business furniture and equipment. Here’s why : 


The SMART STYLING and rich beauty of GF furniture 
gives character and tone to every business interior. Choose 
from five tasteful decorator finishes or the more conserva- 
tive standard gray or green along with an unlimited variety 
of upholstery materials. 


GF’s COMPLETE LINE meets the exact requirements of 


every job, from president to office boy, resulting in greater 
working comfort, increased productivity, higher morale. 


DEPRECIATION IS REDUCED. In hundreds of offices, GF 
equipment installed as much as 30 years ago is still in 
daily use, still in excellent working condition, still in 
style. And GF metal business furniture is always in good 
taste, it’s designed for tomorrow as well as today. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL. For over fifty years General Fireproof- 
ing has been America’s leading manufacturer of metal 


THREE LINES OF DESKS: MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE... FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED + GOODFORM ALUMINUM OFFICE AND INSTITUTIONAL CHAIRS 


Conference tables and chairs 








Library sheiving and bookcases 


Lounge and lobby furniture 
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Draft-a-Matic—the desk that makes drafting 
a seated operation 


Mode-Maker desks—28 modeis Generalaire desks—42 models 
business furniture from GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


business furniture . . . your assurance of highest quality, 

lowest lifetime cost. 

To learn more about the benefits of standardizing on 

General Fireproofing furniture and equipment see your ——w 

local GF dealer or factory branch. They'll be more than 

happy to show you how io increase worker productivity > N ) > RAL 


and cut operating costs while enjoying the best looking, FI 34 E PROOFI ge 
Saraemest Busin Furniture 


GF metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 


most efficient equipment made. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. B-90, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Meta 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT + TRANSFER CASES + DRAFT-A-MATIC DRAFTING DESKS + ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING + STEEL PARTITIONS 


Cafeteria 


.f. 


and dining room furniture Adjustable aluminum chairs for every office job 
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No Glare, No Strain — Record Keeping 


FORMS 


ON HAMMERMILL PAPER 


Made only by National Blank Book Company a 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF LOOSELEAF, BOUND BOOKS AND VISIBLE RECORDS FOR 113 YEARS. 
AVAILABLE AT OVER 4000 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK DEALERS. 
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there are now more than 30 crown (gov- 
ernment-operated) companies. 

During the 22 years of Liberal power, 
the Conservatives came full-circle. For 
example, oné of this year’s campaign 
pledges was to reduce waste, to mini- 
mize competition of state-owned busi- 
ness with private enterprise, specif- 
ically to denationalize the radio net- 
work that the Tories themselves had 
created in 1935. The Conservatives 
have also attacked unemployment in- 
surance and the central bank—both of 
which had been their ideas. 

Tories charged that unemployment 
insurance as merely another source of 
revenue for the Liberals’ treasury; they 
were indignant at the central bank's 
tightening of credit, cutting off new 
funds for business expansion. The 
Liberals are the party of creeping social- 
ism, the Conservatives contended in 
last summer’s campaign, while thev 
themselves have returned to their tradi- 
tional role in “keeping Canadian free 
enterprise really free.” 


lll. U.S. Relations 


Diefenbaker can’t help feeling that 
the voters gave him a mandate to do 
something about drawing Canada closer 
to Britain and away from the U.S. 
Clearly, the Conservatives drew decisive 
strength from two dissatisfied groups, 
the businessmen and the prairie wheat 
farmers. 
¢ Lion’s Den—According to rumors, 
Canada’s tie with Britain may be sym- 
bolically strengthened by appointment 
of a new Governor General from the 
British royal family—perhaps even the 
Queen mother. 

A stronger political alignment of 
Canada within the Commonwealth 
might mean aid, styled after the 
Colombo Plan (page 123), to the new 
state of Ghana, kingdom of Malaya, 
and the coming free state of Nigeria. 
¢ Farm and Factory—For his new sup- 
porters in the wheat provinces, Diefen- 
baker must do something soon about 
the country’s 722-million-bu. of wheat 
surplus. He can try to sell more to 
Britain, which already took 36% of 
Canada’s wheat exports last year, or in 
desperation he could get into a world- 
wide price-cutting program like that of 
the U.S. 

This week, Gordon Churchill, Min- 
ister of Trade & Commerce, left for a 
wheat-selling tour of London, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam. 

For his supporters in industry, Die- 
fenbaker will at the very least require 
Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies to issue annual reports, as pub- 
licly owned Canadian companies must 
do. The lack of such a requirement has 
been criticized as preferential treatment 
of U.S. concerns. 

On a broader scale, he can protect 
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How the right “COAT” solves many spring problems 


@ Unless you yourself go in for forming wire springs, 
you have no idea what a tricky business it is. For one 
thing, as every fabricator knows, it takes extreme uni- 
formity in the wire to obtain the precise dimensions and 
the exacting tension, torsion or compression character- 
istics so often required. 


But uniformity alone won’t always do the trick! As a 
leading supplier of special wire for tougher-than-usual 
spring requirements, National-Standard has delved 
deep into production problems and has come up with 
answers that help many a fabricator hold better to 
tough specifications and produce faster with less waste 


NATIONAL 


OlVISIONS: NATIONAL -STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainiess, music spring and plated wires + 
+ ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, MN. J.; “at, > 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Secaucus, N. J.; meta/ decorating equipment 


Pi 


and more profit! 


Time and again, for example, National-Standard has 
shown that merely a change in wire coating or lubrica- 
tion quality is of major importance in forming opera- 
tions. Proper coating also helps gain uniform dimen- 
sional response to heat treating. Quite often, in fact, 
troubles chalked up to wire variance are really the fault 
of improper coating or finish. 


Helping fabricators solve problems and cut costs is a 
National-Standard specialty. We’re geared for it and 
make a point of it. Try us and see! 


STANDARD 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; Sigh and fow cerbon specialty wires 


7h carbon spring steels * REVNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, t1.; /odusirial wire cloth 
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Flexible Photocopying Equipment 





Photostat Corporation 
offers a choice of 
seventeen models of 
apparatus to meet any 
individual photocopy- 
ing requirement. These models range 
from small office secretarial type units, 
to large capacity machines for the use 
of centralized in-plant production of 
photocopies. 

Backed by almost fifty years of 
“know-how” in the photocopying 
field, Photostat Photographic Copying 
Equipment can help solve your partic- 


PHOTOSTAT is the 


trademark of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION. 


/ For Every Office Use 


ular copying requirements . . . large or 
small . . . routine or special. 

Our representatives located in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the country and 
in Canada are experts in their field. 
They will be glad to assist and advise 
you .. . whatever your copying prob- 
lems may be. 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1970-A, Rochester 3, New York 
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Canadian business against the en- 
croachments of U.S.-controlled enter- 
prises such as the Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line (BW —Jun.2’56,p36). 

The pipeline was the pivotal point 
of the last campaign’s debate over for- 
eign investment. It was originally to be 
financed 51% by U.S. natural gas de- 
velopers headed by Clint Murchison, 
but the required money wasn’t raised 
by the deadline. C. D. Howe, the 
Liberals’ Minister of Trade & Com- 
merce, was determined to see the pipe- 
line built across Canada, and he 
rammed a bill through a hostile Parlia- 
ment to advance government funds to 
get the pipe started. Conservatives, 
who still refer to that day as Black Fri- 
day, largely credit this issue with elect- 
ing them last June. 

e Canada First—Canadian businessmen 
at high levels never tire of inveighing 
against infiltration of U.S. money, man- 
agers, and everything else from ma- 
chinery to market research methods. 

“One of the worst things happening 
in our country is the U.S.-controlled 
ideas which are being foisted upon 
Canadians,” says J. William Horsey, 
chairman of  Shirriff-Horsey-Salada, 
Ltd., maker of extracts and prepared 
foods. 

“I am in favor of a policy offer. 
ing top managerial positions in U.S. 
controlled firms to Canadians,” says 
Leonard F. Long, president of Build. 
ing Products, Ltd., a major construc: 
tion supply house. 

A. C. Ashforth, president of the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, suggests that 
the failure of Canadian subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies to issue separate finan- 
cial statements is costly in the end. 
“Many of these firms,” he says, “are 
in growth industries, and there seems 
little doubt that Canadians would be 
glad of the opportunity to participate 
in them if they had better information 
about them.” 

“Some means should be found to 
control the rate at which U.S. money 
is absorbed in our economy,” says Pres. 
Douglas W. Ambridge of Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Conservatives built up a record, 
in their 22 years as the opposition 
party, of protesting constantly against 
the shipment of Canada’s power and 
commodities across the border, to the 
detriment of home manufacturing that 
would add more value to these re- 
sources. “The development of our re- 
sources,” says a party pamphlet, “means 
more than the sale of unprocessed raw 
materials abroad.” 


IV. The Ottawa Team 


If it were not for the similarity to 
the “New Republicanism” applied to 
the Eisenhower program, Canadians 
admit they wouldn’t be gradually drop- 
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Low cost, corrosion-resistant piping 


OS 0 Setar nett | 


The natural corrosion resistance of this welded piping system of Alcoa 
Aluminum insures long service life and prevents excessive maintenance 


for RS&S. 


Aerial view shows section of Yonkers plant of Refined Syrups & Sugars, 
Inc. where a $5-million expansion and improvement program is now 
underway. 


ALCOA Aluminum Pipe prevents product contamination 
for Refined Syrups & Sugars 


Part of a continuing program of process improvement is the 
new ion-exchange system now producing highest purity Flo- 
Sweet liquid sugar for Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., 
Yonkers, N.Y. RS&S set this prime requirement for piping 
in the system: it must be highly resistant to corrosion .. . 
to prevent contamination of the syrup. They specified piping 
of Atcoa® Aluminum. 

The natural corrosion resistance of aluminum insures high 
purity and low color level for the liquid sugar. Aluminum 
will not react chemically with the fluids in the process, and 
its low friction factor insures fast flow without high pumping 
costs .. . even with sluggish syrups. Furthermore, initial cost 
of aluminum pipe is far less than that of other corrosion 
resistant materials (e.g. schedule 4U aluminum pipe is about 
1/7th the cost of schedule 40 stainless). 

Like Refined Syrups & Sugars, you, too, will find that 
piping of ALCoA Aluminum is often the surest, most econom- 
ical way to eliminate corrosion and prevent product con- 
tamination. Find out how you can put Alcoa Aluminum 
Pipe to work profitably in your process. Call the nearby 
ALcoa sales office listed in your classified directory ... or 
mail the convenient coupon today! 


Aluminum Company of America 
881-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me your FREE BOOKLET, Alcoa Aluminum Pipe and Fittings. 


1 am interested in piping 
for the following process:___ 


Nome— = 
Company 


Address 


THE ALCOA HOUR 6. 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA ALUMINUAA 


ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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Pineers and technici mn 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


MICRONICS DIVISION ¢* ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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ping the term “New Conservatism” 
that gained currency last June. But 
the similarity remains in the coopera- 
tion between the administration and 
the business community. 

Diefenbaker himself came up as a 
successful criminal lawyer on the 
prairies, who won his cases with the 
same flowery, long-rolling Victorian 
oratory that Canadians applauded in 
last summer’s campaign. He has some- 
thing of the “Lincoln touch,” friends 
say, as a staunch individualist who 
“waited until the party came to him, 
rather than the other way around.” 
He has surrounded himself by men 
who have a reputation for fresh ideas: 

Donald Fleming (picture, page 112). 
Minister of Finance, is a partner in 
a quietly influential Toronto law firm, 
a long-time member of Parliament for 
a middle-class North Toronto con- 
stituency. He is a devout member of 
the United Church of Canada. In a 
recent speech, Fleming hailed the fact 
that there is “no creeping Republican- 
ism in the Conservative Party.” 

Dr. Sidney Smith, appointed last 
week as Minister for External Affairs, is 
leaving the presidency of the University 
of Toronto, Canada’s largest universitv. 
At 60, he is as colorful as the Liberal’s 
Lester B. Pearson, whom he succeeds. 
Pearson won fame in U.N. and NATO 
affairs, but Smith can match him as an 
effective public speaker. He has a dis- 
tinctive way of expressing himself, once 
said at a fund-raising campaign dinner 
for the university that “a successful 
college president must be a ball of fire 
by day and a bag of wind by night.” 

George Drew, High Commissioner 
to the United Kingdom, was party 
leader before Diefenbaker, has long 
espoused closer relations with Britain. 
To many Conservatives of non-British 
stock, particularly in Western Canada, 
he represented purely the big business 
interests of Montreal and Toronto and 
waved the British flag too long and too 
hard. This is considered to be the rea- 
son he could never carry the party to 
power, but his assignment to London 
comes naturally. 

Michael Starr, Minister of Labor, 
offers a sharp contrast to Drew. He 
represents the important New Canadian 
element in the party. He was born of 
Ukrainian-speaking parents in the cop- 
per smelting country of Northern On- 
tario. He still speaks with an accent, 
has copies of Ukrainian-language news- 
papers delivered daily to his Ottawa 
ofice. In 1949-52 he was mayor of 
Oshawa, home of General Motors 
Corp.’s huge Canadian plants, and also 
manager of a successful sheet metal 
products company. 

“Who says the Conservative Party 
isn’t a national party?” Starr muses. 
“If you think it still means only the 
British connection, look at me.” END 
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ask about 
IDEA No. 


Know your AIM*...Caterpillar Tractor Co. does... 
Steel Strapping speeds idier wheel handling 


Acme Idea Man 
W. C. Saari, works 
with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. on 
methods for better 
packaging, 
handling, shipping. 


, CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, uses heavy-duty 
Acme Steel Strapping to eliminate slow individual handling and costly 
blocking of idler wheel shipments. Stacked units of two to four 
idlers are steel strapped to wooden pallets, with protective intermediate 
and top frames. (Idea No. U6-23) 


This unitizing idea protects bearing hubs of idlers, safeguards against 
damage. Loading and unloading are improved by the use of mechanical 
handling equipment. Caterpillar Parts Departments now unload carloads 
of idlers in less time than formerly required for manual unloading, 

and with greater safety. Storage economies are gained, 

and inventory control simplified. 

*Know your Acme idea Man. His wide experience in solving all types of 
product handling and shipping problems will provide Ideas that can 

be applied profitably to your operations. Call him at the nearest Acme 
Steel office. Or write Dept. BGU-97, Acme Steel Products Division, 

Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario, 


FET STEEL STRAPPING 








Five “turn-key” boiler plants for FORD 


Five new Ford Motor Company fac- 
tories will have Dravo-built steam 
generating and air compressor 
plants similar to this one in Sterling 
Township near Detroit. Three are 
in operation, the fourth and fifth 
are under way. First of these turn- 
key projects was built in 1955. 
Ford engineers specified design re- 
quirements Dravo handled 
engineering-construction, procured 
equipment and erected the com- 
plete plant. 


Dravo has built more than 80 
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power and steam generating plants 
for both industrial and central sta- 
tion use. The combination of pipe 
fabrication facilities and construc- 
tion experience produces low cost 
plants that are economical to 
operate and maintain. 

Your next construction project 
may benefit by making use of this 
teamwork. For information on this, 
or any of the products and services 
listed below, write DRAVO COR- 
PORATION, PITTSBURGH 25, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Canada Ponders Wider Aid 


Coming of new government may 
mean step-up in “big brother” 
economic help to underdevel- 
oped Commonwealth lands. 


pena LIKE THOSE in the pictures 


could be—and are being—enacted 
today in almost any country of South 
and Southeast Asia, where Canada’s 
foreign aid program has its sharpest 
focus. 

Such scenes are bringing to the free 
Asian peoples a knowledge of the prod- 
ucts and capabilities of Canadian indus- 
try—through the new diesels on Cevylon’s 
railways (picture), through a “Maple 
Leaf’ cement plant in the parched 
Punjab countryside of West Pakistan, 
through power projects in India and 
Pakistan, through smart, made-in-Can- 
ada outboard motors that now whisk 
Malayan and Burmese fishermen to 
their fishing grounds. 

They symbolize, too, the role of 
Canada’s foreign aid program in the NEW AND OLD—Modern station wagon, as backdrop for age-old stone-crushing method, 
West’s battle against Communism. As symbolizes knowhow Canada is bringing to Pakistan through Colombo Plan for aid. 
the only dollar area within the British 
Commonwealth—the nation with the 
Commonwealth’s hardest currency 
Canada is more and more playing to- 
ward new countries of the Common- 
wealth something of the role of eco- 
nomic guide and helper that the U.S. 
has had to assume toward other newly 
independent lands such as Libva in 
Africa and Vietnam in Asia 
¢ Expanding—This Canadian role is 
already expanding; the current 1956-57 
grant of $34.4-million in aid money for 
Southeast Asia is the biggest ever, a 
jump of $8-million over the 1955-56 
peak of $26.4-million. And the advent 
of the new Progressive Conservative 
government (page 106), with its stress 
on Commonwealth ties, is likeiv to give 
the trend a good-sized boost. 

Canadian aid in Southeast Asia is 
furnished under the Colombo Plan, so 
called because it started at a meeting 
of Commonwealth foreign ministers in 
1950 at Colombo in Ceylon, and has its 
only office there. Originally a Common- 
wealth mutual-aid creation, to assist the 
economic development of new Asian 
members, it has since taken in non- 
Commonwealth countries of Southeast 
Asia (and while few Americans prob- 
ably are aware of the fact, the U.S. i 
also a member) 

Now some supporters of the Diefen- 
baker government in Ottawa envision 
a further extension of the Colombo 
Plan—and a bigger role for Canada. 
The idea is to bring in the newest 
Commonwealth members in other areas . 

in Africa, newly mdependent Ghana, CANADA IN CEYLON—Crack, new diesels of Ceylon’s government railways, bearing 
and perhaps nearby Nigeria, now part mames of Canadian provinces, are also part of Canada’s foreign economic aid program. 
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ALLOY 
CHAIN 


pushes safety 
records up— 
pulls chain 


costs 





GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY 
CONTROL! 

X-Ray type testing of 
master, joiner and end 
links assures sate, 
troubie-tree welds. 





CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 
on all popular sizes 
provides uniformity 
throughout the sling 

chain assembly. 


EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 
1-Beam type design... 
alloy stee! construction 
and unique recessed 
grip mean extra safety! 














REGISTERED! You get a certificate of test 
with every TM Alloy Chain. it bears the chain's 
guarantee 


proof test. . . serial number. 

Alleviate the squeeze on profits and 
tighten your grip on safety—switch 
to TM Alloy Steel Chain. Gamma 
Ray Quality Control... Controlled 
Atmosphere Heat-Treating . . . pat- 
ented Tayco Hooks make it Triple- 
Safe! Never requires annealing! 
Tough—withstands abrasion, shock, 
grain-growth and work-hardness. 
Get a// the facts! Write for Bulletin 13! 


S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 
Box 509, Hammond, Indiana 
Eastern Plant — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chain i¢ owr specialty, not ovr sideline! 





way along the road; and closer home, 
the British West Indies Federation, due 
to become independent next March. 
lhese new states are in desperate 
need of capital—and Britain has made 
known that it will have to be counted 
out financially. As yet, no specific pro- 
posal has jelled in Ottawa, but the 
plan would be for Canada, as senior 
Commonwealth partner, to take over 
the role of economic big brother to the 
new states. 
¢ Contrasts and  Similarities—These 
suggestions for a broadening of foreign 
aid by the new “businessman's regime” 
north of the border point up some of 
the differences, as well as similarities, 
in the political atmosphere surround- 
ing foreign aid in the U.S. and Can- 
ada 

Massive U.S. aid—as distinguished 
from postwar relief—got off to a bi 
partisan and widely supported start 
with the 1947 Marshall Plan; but in re- 
cent years foreign aid programs and 
budgets have usually raised a storm of 
controversy. 

Canada’s foreign aid program, in con 
trast, has been largely uncomplicated 
by party strife and foreign policy de- 
bates. Appropriations for the Colombo 
Plan now go through Parliament with 
hardly a murmur 

Such opposition as the plan aroused 
came at its inception in 1950—and par 
adoxically, its main opponents then 
Socialists from the Maritime 
Provinces. Their battle crv—perhaps 
not unfamiliar to U.S. ears with a 
shght change of wording: ‘““Why not a 
Colombo Plan for Nova Scotia’s de 
pressed coal mines?” 

* How They Stack Up—If you stack 
up Canadian foreign aid since World 
War II in one pile of dollars, and 
U.S. foreign aid in another, the Ca- 
nadian pile would look a bit skimpy— 
a total of some $2-billion for Canada 
against $46.8-billion for the U.S. 
through 1956. Add in loans, and 
Canada’s pile doubles to $4-billion, 
against some $58-billion for the U.S. 

The Canadian pile doesn’t look so 
small, however, when you consider 
Canada’s 16-million population against 
the U.S.’ 170-million, or Canada’s gross 
national product of $29-billion against 
the U.S.’ $400-billion plus. 

In fact, a studv made bv Stuart Rice 
Associates for the U.S. Senate last 
spring makes the Canadian pile loom 
quite large. “In relation to its capac- 
ities,” said the report, “Canada’s ex- 
penditures for foreign aid exceed our 
own by one-sixth.” 
¢ Where It Goes—In all, military aid 
has taken about three-fifths of total 
U.S. aid expenditures since the war 
For Canada, the figure is three-fourths 
of the total. This went mainly for 
equipment and training for NATO 
allies (second-hand equipment largely) 


were 


-~cannon to Italy and Portugal, trainer 
aircraft to Belgiuin, and the like. 

For purely economic aid, Canada 
has spent about $500-million since 
1945. Of this—since 1950—some $162- 
million has gone to Southeast Asia 
through the Colombo Plan—in the 
form of 60 capital projects, the loan 
of 74 Canadian experts, and the train- 
ing in Canada of 492 fellows and 
scholars from Southeast Asian countries. 
¢ Who Handles It—The original Co- 
lombo Plan set up a six-year program 
under which Britain would release 
blocked sterling, Australia would con- 
tribute a total of about $75-million, 
New Zealand a smaller amount, and 
Canada would contribute $25-million 
a vear plus $400,000 in technical aid. 

Canada’s part is implemented 
through its hard-working trade com- 
missioners in the countries receiving 
aid—Malava, Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Cevlon, and the Indo-Chinese states. 
At the helm in Canada is Nik Cavell, 
heading up a division of the Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce. Cavell, a former 
industrialist and long-time Indian Army 
officer, has first-hand knowledge of 
Southeast Asia. The men in charge 
keep a tight rein on every penny spent. 
e What It Does—Canada never 
gests a project, but acts only on re- 
quest. Funds are rarely sent to the 
receiver country for purchases in Can- 
ada. To get an O.K., a project must 
usually be something Canadian industry 
and knowhow can supply. The cement 
plant for the Punjab in Pakistan, for 
example, was built in Montreal and 
shipped out piece by piece. Canadian 
aerial survey companies, well used to 
air survevs of the vast Canadian North, 
have covered the entire Ganges River 
basin for India and completed a copper 
and nickel survev in Malaya. 

Some of Canada’s projects are spec- 
tacular—several fisheries projects for 
Cevlon, the $24.5-million Warsak Hyv- 
droelectric Project in Pakistan, and in 
India, a $20-million hvdroelectric de- 
velopment, another $20-million power 
and irrigation project, and a $7.5-mil- 
lion atomic reactor now being built 
near Montreal. 

As with U.S. aid, the benefits are 
multiplied by the use of “counterpart 
funds’ provided in local currency bv 
the recipient government in an amount 
equivalent to Canadian expenditures. 
And as capital projects are spreading 
Canadian products and equipment, 
technical assistance projects are spread- 
ing through Free Asia, Canadian meth- 
ods in engineering, farming, public 
health and medicine. 

Some Canadians see all this as a 
logical development—they see Canada 
as a Commonwealth heir inheriting 
the interest relinquished by Britain 
with the end of the Indian Empire in 


1947. END 
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Tougher, brighter, easier-to-clean plastics 


Flexible plastic records that won't shatter or chip . . . colorful plastic floors that 
resist dirt, wipe clean in a wink. These and similar products owe their versatility 
to basic raw materials such as oxo-alcohols supplied by the Enjay Company. In 
plastics, as in other fields, Enjay petrochemicals help make possible tomorrow’s: 


products . . . today. Eight conveniently located offices stand ready to help you. - . 
Pioneer in 


Ensay ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. Petrochemicals 


Other Offices: Akron - Boston + Chicago + Detroit - Los Angeles » New Orleans - Tulsa 








But Almost Everybody Does— 

Crankshafts such as the one pictured here are the “hearts” of heavy-duty engines 
that power trucks, tractors, trains, buses, and ships. Crankshafts are our business, 
and we’re at work constantly to build them better and better to meet America’s growing 
transportation needs. 
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How Good Is Good? 

Into crankshafts by Ohio go over 35 years of experience in precision manu- 
facturing, plus millions of dollars worth of the most modern production 
equipment. But in addition to precision equipment and years of know-how, 
most crankshafts by Ohio have the important extra advantage of our TOCCO* 
process of Induction Heating. This process produces super-hard bearing surfaces 
without affecting the tough, ductile core of the crankshaft. We have many 
instances of almost unbelievable service records—more than a million miles 
with less than 1/1000 inch bearing wear on a Diesel locomotive, for example. 


~ 


You May Never Buy A Crankshatt 


But that doesn’t mean TOCCO isn’t important to you. Thousands of TOCCO 
Induction Heating Units are used today in all branches of the metal-working 
industry for surface hardening, annealing, and heating for forging all kinds 
of parts. 


Almost invariably the use of TOCCO, instead of conventional heat treating 
methods, means better products, faster—and at lower cost. 


The Ohio Crankshaft Company 


3800 Harvard Avenue . Cleveland 5, Ohio 


* Trademark Registered U.S, Patent Office 





ELECTRIC THRUWAYS FOR IMPORTANT TRAFFIC... 





POWER CABLES made by PHELPS DODGE 


“Electric thruways’’—the big power cables that run overhead, underground or even under 
water—carry massive blocks of power and light from the powerhouse to distribution centers. 
Years of specialized research, development and experience have earned Phelps Dodge 


its reputation for pioneering the widest range of high voltage power cables in the industry. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


ON *-+3GOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. Ww. Vs 


LAS TInNG QuUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 





RESEARCH 





The Coming Rush of New Products 


It takes at least seven years from the start of 
research to bring a product to large-scale outpuf 


Spending for Research & Development in Billions of Dollars 
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U.S. military forces 


jumped 


re- 


search spending in 1950-51, are 
now getting the pay-off in the form 


of supersonic fighters, the B-58, 
new atomic weapons. 
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Industry began raising its own re- 
search spending after 1953, by 
1955 had a full-fledged boom 
going. Allowing for a seven-year 
lag, that should bring a host of new 
products to market in the early 
1960s. 








1948 ‘49 ‘50 


Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 


Research Pay-Off Looms Big 


HE NEWEST MAJOR FORCE in the 

U.S. economy—and one that may 
basically change it—is research. 

From less than $1-billion a year be- 
fore the war, spending on research of 
all kinds--government and _ private—has 
skyrocketed to $10-billion a year. In- 
dustry’s own research, excluding that 
done by government and in the uni- 
versities, more than doubled between 
1953 and 1957. It alone, according to 
a survey made by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics, will top $7-billion 
this year. 

e Paradox—With it all, there’s a para 
dox: 

We haven’t vet seen a flood of new 
products coming from this surge of 
research work. When Mr. and Mrs. 
John Citizen go shopping for a new 
home, a 1958 automobile, a television 
set, or almost anything else, thev find 
what is offered them basically is pretty 
much the same as it was in 1952 

But some light has been thrown on 
this by the McGraw-Hill economists. 
In a survev released this week, the de 
partment reports that: 
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eThere is an average lag of at 
least seven years from the start of re- 
search on a new product until the time 
when it is ready for large-scale produc- 
tion. 

¢For complex new products—new 
machinery or new consumer durables— 
the time-lag may be much longer. 

Put these facts against the year-by 
year record of what's been happening 
to research and you have a revealing 
picture. 


|. Over-All Picture 


Research of all kinds was relatively 
small before 1950. It had been increas 
ing steadily in the years since 1940, 
got some impetus from the war, but 
still had reached only the $2.9-billion 
level by 1950. But the Korean Wat 
brought a sharp stepup in government 
contracts for research in aviation, clec 
tronics, and many other fields 

Now—in 1957—some of the results 
of that research are becoming evident 
in improved military planes like the 
B-58, supersonic fighters, guided mis 


siles, more versatile atomic weapons. 

There are some side-effects, some 
benefits of this research that carry over 
into civilian products. The new jet 
transports, due to be put into regular 
service by the airlines in 1958 and 
1959, will reflect some of the benefits 
of military research. 


ll. Private Boom 


Che upsurge in spending for research 
on civilian products is more recent. It 
has always been important in 
lines, notably the chemical and elec 
trical industries. But as late as 1953, 
the makers of industrial machinery were 
spending only 1¢ of cach sales dolla 
for research, steel companies only 0.2¢ 
compared to 3¢ for the electrical and 
chemical industries. 

e Tax Incentive—When the Korean 
War restrictions were dropped and the 
excess profits tax ended in 1953, the 
industrial research boom got under 
way. It broadened and grew with the 
tax revision of 1954, which added a new 
incentive bv making research outlays 
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BRICK... and you 


Brick is very much a part of your daily life. Your keys, 
wristwatch, money, cuff links, cigarette lighter, eyeglasses— 
all the varied objects you deposit on your bureau at night 
—owe their existence to refractory brick. The house you live in, 
too. And the car you drive . . . the building in which you work. 





Stout walls of refractory brick, on duty twenty-four hours a 
day, contain the flames of industry to produce steel, non- 
ferrous metals, rubber, glass, petroleum, electric power, ce- 
ment—all the products which make our way of life possible. 


General Refractories Company, operating the world’s largest, 
most modern refractories research laboratory, provides indus- 
try with a complete refractories service. 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 





COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 
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*... industry now is working 
on more new products and 
new processes than at any 


47 


time in history .. . 








STORY starts on p. 129 


deductible. Moreover, business was get- 
ting more competitive, sales managers 
were demanding new products to 
broaden their lines 

Iruc, some of the burgeoning in 
the figures on spending for research re- 
flects a rise in costs. By Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, research costs 
have gone up about 5% a year. 

But, anv way that vou discount the 
figures, it is clear that industry now 1s 
working on more new products and 


= 


trving to develop more new processes 
than at any time in history. 


lll. The Pay-Off 


The results of this surging effort 

should begin to appear on_ retail 
counters in quantities in the early 
1960s, according to the economists. 
e Time Factor—A survey of research 
directors in companies where research 
is important, shows that it takes four 
to six vears to develop a new product 
from the idea stage to manufacturing. 
Five vears of research work—and then 
it takes at least two more years to de- 
velop markets. 

So, with the boom in research work 
getting under way only in the 1953 to 
1955 period, it will be early in the 
decade of the 1960s before the results 
of the research are fully evident. It 
may be longer. But, as the economists 
see it, once the flow starts, it will accel- 
erate—just as the initial research accel- 
erated three or four vears ago. 

This explains why we have seen so 
little in the way of revolutionary new 
developments in the last five vears. 
Most of the improvements in capital 
goods, say the McGraw-Hill economists, 
have consisted of better machines or 
better handling methods rather than 
brand-new developments. In the same 
way, the fruits of postwar research have 
still to make an appearance in consumer 
lines. 
¢ New Investment—There’s still an- 
other stage to the calculations. Mc- 
Graw-Hill based its research into new 
products on the manufacturing in- 


dustries only. But these industries 
iccount for a very heavy share—about 
one-third—of the capital spending of all 
industry. As the new products come 


to market, and the markets expand, 
manufacturing companies will need 
more capacity—and this could well help 
create a new surge of investment in the 












mid-1960s. END 
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CHARLES E. BOULSON, General Manager of Sho-Me 


ower Corporation, Marshfield, Missouri, says: 


“We built our two-story warehouse on Penta-treated poles 
for just $2.04 per square foot” 


“Like any electric utility company, we want the most for 
our money when we build a new facility. We'd heard about 
the savings in pole-type construction, so decided to build 
our two-story, 11,340 sq. ft. warehouse on poles. 


“The total cost, including a reinforced concrete floor, load- 
ing dock, aluminum siding and roofing, and an electrically 
operated door, was just $2.04 per sq. ft.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. PE 510 Midland, Michigan NAME 


[] Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 
different types of pole buildings. 

C) Send me booklet—‘‘Materials Handling and 
Industrial Warehousing’’. 

(C0 Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated 
buildings for this use:— 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


city 





PENTA*-TREATED POLE BUILDINGS are strong, wind-resistant, 
flexible and practical—and they save up to 50% on con- 
struction costs. Penta keeps rot and termites out of wood, 
leaves it clean and easy to handle. For additional informa- 
tion and photographs of pole buildings, return the handy 
coupon today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 


Michigan. 
*PENT Ac hlorophe nol 


YOU CAN DEPEND 





Consumer Intentions: Can You Trust Them ? 


Michigan’s Survey Research Center reinterviewed samplings of those who had been 
surveyed a year earlier on their plans to buy cars. Here’s what the researchers found 
actually happened during that intervening year: 


1.Of those who said they intended to buy a NEW car— 


Bought new car 

Bought used car 

Did not buy car 
(Number of cases) 


Bought new car 
Bought used car. 
Did not buy car.... 


Jan. 1949 Jan. 1953 


(Number of cases)................ 


Bought new car.... 

Bought used car 

Did not buy car 
(Number of cases)................ 


‘Buyers. Change Their Minds 


Economists find, as they had suspected, that they can’t 
rely wholly on people’s expressed intentions. The next trick: 
to find out why they change their plans. 


Since World War II, the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
has periodically probed the attitudes and 
buying intentions of consumers in an 
attempt to predict whether or not they 
would be in the market to purchase 
goods within the next vear or year and 
a half 

The findings of these consumer at- 
titude surveys, financed both by the 
Federal Reserve Board and by pri- 
vate industry, have become an impor- 
tant—if controversial—part of econo- 
mists’ bag of forecasting tools. The 
juto industry, in particular, uses the 
Survey Center’s studics as one means 
of adjusting production to anticipated 
sales. 

Last week in Atlantic City, three re- 
search analysts from the Survey Center 
came to the American Statistical Assn.’s 
annual meeting to report the results of 
a two-year study, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, to answer the question that 
has bothered some economists: Just how 
valid are the surveys as predictors of 
consumer buying? To find out, the 
researchers went back a year later to 
the same people they had surveyed to 
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find out how their actions matched 
their intentions. 

This analysis was confined to autos, 
but it gives some guide to other major 
durable goods purchases that the center 
also includes in its periodic interview- 
ing. 
¢ Good Intentions?—Three major con- 
clusions can be drawn from the table: 

¢ People who say they are going 
to buy cars are much more likely to do 
so than those who say they aren't. 
Hence, in that sense, the researchers 
say, “Buying intentions are a useful pre- 
dictor of car purchases.” 

e A big majority—about 80% of 
the sample—said they had no plans to 
buy a car, but a significant number of 
them went ahead and bought anyway. 

This led the researchers to conclude 
that “unplanned purchases constitute 
an important part of total purchases.” 

¢ What makes this fact even more 
important is that there is a sharp fluc- 
tuation in the year-to-year occurrence 
of these unplanned purchases. 

In other words, the two-year reinter- 
view study came to the conclusion that 
it isn’t enough to be able to predict 


June 1955 


Dec. 1955 Dec. 1956 


how trustworthy people are in their ex- 
pressed intentions to buy. 

You have to find out how to identify 
those consumers who, when interviewed, 
say they have no intention of doing so 
but then actually do buy. 
¢ Spontaneous Consumption—As_ the 
authors of the study put it: 

“The unplanned purchases, in par- 
ticular, remair a vexing problem for 
the forecaster. This means we must 
find indicators of readiness to buy 
which may supplement the buying in- 
tentions data. What we are searching 
for are variables which measure a latent 
readiness to buy that may not have 
crystallized into a buying plan at the 
time of the interview.” 

This may appear to be ammunition 
for the critics of the consumer survey 
approach to economic forecasting. It 
obviously implies that one key to ef- 
fective, pin-pointed forecasts of con 
sumer buying is hidden behind the ma- 
jority who don’t show any intention of 
buying. 

More traditional economists have al- 
ways claimed that consumers are far less 
rational in their purchasing plans than 
industry—where parallel studies on cap- 
ital expenditure plans for the past 10 
years have provided remarkably accurate 
statistics for economic forecasting. They 
insist that more measurable things— 
such as changes in income, level of 
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SPEED FEED FOR JETS 


For high altitude refueling of supersonic jet fighters, 
Hewitt-Robins developed a lightweight, compact hose 
and integral coupling assembly that handles easily, even 
at 66° below zero. H-R Inflight Refueling Hose is aerody- 
namically balanced to trail at high speeds without flutter 
or wobble, to absorb tremendous shock loads and buffet- 
ing, and to provide maximum safety for both aircraft 
and crew. 

Wherever fluids must flow efficiently, dependably, eco- 
nomically ... Hewitt-Robins Industrial Hose can solve 
your problem. To find out how H-R products and services 
can help you, consult your classified telephone directory 
for the nearest H-R representative, or contact Hewitt- 
Robins, Stamford, Connecticut. 


@ HEWITT-ROBINS 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING IN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS... 
INDUSTRIAL HOSE «+ VIBRATING CONVEYORS, SCREENS & SHAKEOUTS + CONVEYOR BELTING AND IDLERS + POWER TRANSMISSION DRIVE 





employment, or indebtedness—are able 
to do the job that consumer intention 
surveys attempt. 

¢ Real Value—Actually, the Survey Re- 
search Center has never claimed that 
consumer intentions alone account for 
their economic behavior in the market 
iM AWAY) Its researchers do insist that there are 


| —e times when such things as income 
“" I aA changes aren’t enough to explain what 





will happen in the future (BW—Jul. 
27°57,p53). And that’s where they 
come in. 

There is impressive evidence from 
former studies that matched consumer 
intention studies as a whole (rather than 
in the special sampling techniques of 
the Ford Foundation reinterview study) 
with actual sales, showing predictable 
correlations. 

At the Statistical Assn. meeting in 
Atlantic City, the Survey Center got 
support for its work from Stahrl Ed- 
munds, Ford economist, who indicated 
that quarterly figures gathered by the 
center for auto companies actually pre 
dicted future direction and levels of 
sales with a fair degree of accuracy and 
are useful in making sales forecasts. 
¢ Outguessing Buyers—Although test- 
ing the validity of the consumer surveys 
was one purpose of the reinterviews, the 
Survey Center had a bigger goal: to 
assess the impact of other variables—not 
just intentions to buy—that may affect 
demand. This could go a long way 
toward throwing some light on a con- 
sumer’s readiness to buy, even before 
he is readv to formulate it into a plan 
for an interviewer. 

To get at these variable influences, 
the study broke them into two parts: 
(1) those that interviewers found out 


Paper work goes easier about at the beginning of the forecast- 


ing period and (2) those that came into 
with the Dictaphone Time-Master and Dictabelt record | Py during the intewening year. 

1at the researchers found out for 
the first set of influences, admittedly 
There’s one easiest way to do paper mailable and economical. Recording largely on a tentative basis, was this: 
work: just pick up the mike of the takes place visibly, so you can quickly ° Regardless of income levels, 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating find your place... permanently, so people fulfill their buving intentions 
machine and think out loud. Result— dictation can’t be erased or changed. for cars in pretty much the same degree. 

e Credit doesn’t seem to have a 
great deal of influence—although the 
study points out that terms are still 
pretty liberal. In 1956, when the tight- 
ness of credit was most evident after 
the 1955 splurge, those who planned to 
buy on credit failed to go through with 
their plans a little more frequently than 
those who were ready to use cash. 

e Those with cars more than five 
The Dictabelt record—main vears old are more likely to go ahead and 
ee buy—whether or not they expressed 
other dictating machines. plans to do so. 

e There is at least a hint that new 
models mav create dissatisfaction with 
DICTAPHONE conrommon an older car among consumers—and 

those who are dissatisfied are shown to 
Gervice you can depend on the wartd aveund be the most frequent purchasers. 

e This effect of new models shows 

up in a sharp difference in interest be- 





»stant commit “7 Y . 7 
instant Communication Call your local Dictaphone office for 


Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT free TIME-MASTER demonstration. Or 
record makes dictating easy. DICTA- write Dictaphone, Dept. BU, 420 Lex- 
BELTS are crystal clear, unbreakable, ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


any Ltd., 17-19 
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Casters have become the “big wheels” of big business 
‘....and STEWART-WARNER is there! 


Pacing the remarkable growth of Ameri- 
can industry, an essential new technology 
has come of age—the swift, economical 
handling of all types of materials and 
equipment. 

The movement on an industrial freight 
dock of a ton a minute —of vital parts on 
a factory assembly line, timed to seconds 
— of three to four thousand pound loads of 
fragile, costly motor car windshields— 
these are some of the countless applica- 
tions in which Stewart-Warner’s Bassick 
casters have become the “big wheels” of 
big business. 

Stewart-Warner is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of casters. We produce thou- 


sands of types and sizes—ranging in wheel 
diameters from one to sixteen inches, and 
providing for load requirements from 
those of a baby’s crib to those of dollies for 
the assembly-line movement of intercon- 
tinental jet bombers. 

If you buy materials handling equip- 
ment, office or institutional equipment, 
household appliances or furniture from 
any one of four thousand manufacturers, 
you'll get Bassick casters as standard 
equipment. You will find them, also, in 
more than forty thousand retail stores, for 
countless everyday uses. 

Bassick leads its industry in product 
development—and its record constitutes 


another impressive example of Stewart- 
Warner's outstanding contributions to 
America’s progress. 

Through the intensive new product 
development efforts of its nine widely- 
diversified, highly-integrated operating 
divisions, Stewart-Warner continues to 
strengthen further its leadership in such 
dynamic, rapidly-growing fields as ad 
vanced electronics, instrumentation, high 
pressure lubrication, materials handling 
and complex heat exchange technology. 

Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure. 


TEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1846 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


Symbol 
of 
Excellence 


* 351 MacDonald Avenue, Belleville, Ontario 


These are the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION : 
ALEMITE Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-WARRER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 

Bassick Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Fis-Ti¥ Office Chair Controls; 
STEWART-WARNER Speedometers and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 
South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products and Instant Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, SAF4,2¢ and WINKLER Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment; 

Die Castings; Hobbs Electric Hour Meters; Gassick-Sack Furniture Hardware. 


ALL OF ABOVE TRADEMARKS ARE THE PROPERTY OF 


STEWART WARNER CORPORATION 










---most versatile 


little folding machine 


Davidson Embee Models 230 and 360 give 
you more for your folding money—in 8 
exclusive ways! See a demonstration. 




























Model 230 folds 
up to 9%” x 18” sheet 


Model 360 folds 
up to 13%” x 27” sheet 
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| OCArrange demonstration 1) Send EMBEE brochure ! 
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@.avivson CORPORATION I city Zone___State | 

A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Comp | i ad ! 
2? eveRson svasev, SROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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Steel goes NKP Piggyback 
for Speed... Dependability 








A Chicago steel fabricator needed 
reliable, on schedule, freight serv- 
ice to his Baltimore warehouse. 
The solution—NKP Piggyback. 
Among the many “advantages he 
discovered: dependable service in 
any weather, equipment always 
available when needed, careful 
handling and competitive rates. 
NKP Piggyback also has these 
added advantages: shipper and 
consignee always know location of 
shipment, rail safety and depend- 
ability, competitive service and 


rates on all traffic and between all 
points where Piggyback service 
is maintained. We would like to 
serve you. For more information 
call your local NKP representative 
today . . . hell be happy to work 
with you. 





General Offices: 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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tween the periods for late 1955 and 
early 1957. The study doesn’t make 
any conclusions—in fact, the researchers 
suggested that more work needs to be 
done regarding attitudes toward inno- 
vations—but does say, “It may reflect 
some disappointment in the 1957 
models.” 

¢ Optimism of consumers—a yard- 
stick that the Survey Center has de- 
veloped for its Index of Consumer 
Attitudes—doesn’t seem to make any 
difference in whether or not those who 
said they planned to buy a car actually 
did or didn’t. But it did show up as 
an influence among non-planners, al- 
though here again the study called for 
more research. 
¢ Why the Changes?—When it comes 
to the effect of changes in some of the 
influences tested, the study concludes 
that income increases may induce some 
people who hadn’t planned to buy 
a car to enter the market, although the 
evidence is so slight that it fails “to 
provide a major explanation of the non- 
fulfillment of plans or of unplanned 
purchases.” 

In addition, unexpected events— 

such as illness or financial windfalls— 
seem to play some part in accounting 
for the unplanned purchases that the 
study unearthed. The same is true when 
changes in attitude were measured. 
e Marginal Effect—Over-all, says the 
Survey Center, no one of the factors 
that might change a person’s mind 
about his buying intentions had any 
market influence—and, together, there 
was only a marginal effect. 

This is explained partly as a result 
of the way the study was made. For 
one thing, some variables—such as price 
changes and the bandwagon effect such 
as may have influenced the big 1955 
car market—weren’t tested in the study. 

The Survey Center thinks there is 
lots more room for study in this area 
—on the way questions are framed, for 
instance. And larger samples should be 
used if more valid data and better 
analysis of the influences on buying 
intentions are to become available. 
¢ The Auto Market—Despite these res- 
ervations, the reinterviewing draws a 
pretty good profile of the U.S. auto 
market. It is one in which three out 
of four car owners are in the market at 
least once every three years (two years 
and eight months, to be exact). 

Owners of older used cars were the 
most frequent buyers of all kinds of 
cars during the period, but new car 
owners purchased new cars by far the 
most often. 

The researchers sketched the picture 
of the “most typical car-buying pattern 
of American families” this way: 

“They change cars frequently, each 
time buying a car which is only a 
few years newer than the one they re- 


placed.”” END 
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Robert Crossley, Division J 


a road builder’s 
banker 


Stretching west of Chicago is a broad 
$10,000,000 concrete ribbon—part of a giant 
Illinois Toll Road Commission project. 

Following its progress is Robert J. Crossley, 
head of Division J at The First National Bank 
of Chicago—for one of the project’s major 
contractors is his customer. 


From the time clearing and grubbing be- 
gins, through grading and paving—right down 
to the sodding of the shoulders, Bob Crossley 
will be in close touch with the customer and 
his job, ready at any time to help or advise. 

More than 29 years in our Commercial 
Banking Department have made Bob Crossley 
a banking specialist. And these years have 
taught him to look for the important qualita- 
tive factors behind a business balance sheet. 

A keen evaluation of a contractor’s personal 
work methods; an appreciation for a particu- 
larly hardworking crew; allowance for the 
quirks of nature; all these—and more—figure 
in his decisions... sound decisions which 
ultimately benefit his customers. 

Vice President Crossley and his staff are 
typical of the 10 Commercial! Divisions here. 
Each Division serves one group of industries 
exclusively; studies the needs of those in- 
dustries constantly. 

Whether your business is building highways 
or buying hides, one of our “industry special- 
ized”’ bankers is ready to serve you. Why not 
get in touch with a man from The First? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE RPORA N 





In Washington 


Justice Dept. Calls Two Economists 


As Divorce Counselors for du Pont-GM 


"he Justice Dept.’s antitrusters have called on two 
economic scholars for advice on how to divorce E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. from General Motors with 
4 minimum of impact on the economy. 

The divorce was ordered last spring when the Supreme 
Court reversed Judge Walter La Buy’s original dismissal 
of the Justice Dept.’s suit (BW —Jun.8’57,p41). 

Now the antitrusters have asked Dean Ewald Grenther 
of the University of California School of Business Ad- 
ministration and Prof. Carl Kaysen of Harvard to figure 
out the gentlest way for du Pont to dispose of its 23% 
stock ownership in GM. At midweek, the Justice Dept. 
said it had not proposed any specific plans to the 
economists. 

Informed sources say that the government will defi- 
nitely not demand that du Pont dump its 65-million 
shares of GM in a hurry, but that it will insist on ulti- 
mate complete divestment. 

Meanwhile, Judge La Buy has called a conference of 
du Pont and GM lawyers for Sept. 25. 


Congressmen Are Busy Junketing 


So Tranquilizer Ad Probe Is Delayed 


This is the junket season for Congressmen, so the 
scheduled House probe of advertising claims for tran- 
quilizing drugs has been put over from this fall until 
early next year. 

Chmn. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.) of the Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee on legal and monetary 
operations had planned to get going in October, when 
he returns from Europe. But by that time two other 
committeemen will be off for Cambodia, and one for 
Europe. 


Civil Service Tries to Protect 


Its Personnel From Private Poachers 


For years, the government has grumbled that private 
business used Washington as a private hunting preserve 
whenever it wanted key personnel. This week, the Civil 
Service Commission is circulating a document that 
advises the bureaucratic game to think twice before 
letting itself be snared. 

The document is called “The Case of Mr. Smith,” 
and deals with a hypothetical 50-year-old government 
worker who in 23 years of service has reached grade 17 
where he earns $13,975 a year. Grade 17 is one of the 
career “supergrades” for engineers, top technicians, and 
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administrators just below the level of bureau chief. 

The case concludes that Smith would have to earn 
about $30,000 in private industry, assuming that he wants 
to retire at age 60 and to have the same retirement- 
supervisorship protection that the government offers him. 

Civil Service people admit that the inclusive annuity, 
disability, and life insurance programs they lay out put 
a heavy financial burden on a man of Smith’s age. But 
they hope that younger government workers will “find 
a lot to think about” in the report. 


Republicans in Control of TVA 


As Jones Gets Recess Appointment 


That long-expected shake-up has started in the top 
command of the Tennessee Valley Authority, despite all 
the efforts of Congressional Democrats to stall it off or 
kill it. 

Amold R. Jones—whose nomination was effectively 
stalled by Democrats in a Senate committee—has received 
a recess appointment as the second member of the three- 
man board. With the TVA chairman, Gen. Herbert 
Vogel, another Eisenhower nominee, he gives the Re- 
publicans firm control of the giant power grid. 

At midweek, Pres. Eisenhower had still not found a 
nominee for the third spot on the board, despite a public 
announcement that Jones would not be named until 
the other vacancy could also be filled. 

Of course, the Democrats will have a chance to reject 
both Jones and the still-to-be-named board member when 
their nominations come up in January. Meanwhile, the 
Jones-Vogel power manifested itself last week when 
TVA’s general counsel, Joseph C. Swidler, resigned after 
24 years with the agency’s legal division. 


NPA Says Government Backing 


Is Vital to Private Nuclear Power 


An effective and thriving civilian atomic power indus- 
try must have extensive federal investment. That’s the 
finding of the National Planning Assn., which reported 
this week on “The Productive Uses of Nuclear Energy” 
after a four-year study. 

The association, composed of prominent figures from 
business, labor, education, and agriculture, says the gov- 
ernment will have to underwrite much of the program for 
the simple reason that prospects for commercial profit are 
too remote to attract private investors. 

Seeking to scotch anticipated criticism, the report says 
the public vs. private power fight has no direct bearing 
on the issue of accelerating construction of. reactors. It 
suggests that a utility industry advisory committee be set 
up under AEC auspices, with both public and private 
viewpoints represented. 

One NPA member—former TVA Chmn. Gordon 
Clapp—dissents, saying that AEC has pushed the public- 
private fight to the foreground by “promoting attacks 
upon public power agencies.” 
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Plan against it... not for it! 


Ce//ulube fire-resistant hydraulic fluids and synthetic lubricants open up new areas of in-plant fire prevention 


The stakes are high— personnel, equipment, 
production, reputation. No one has better rea- 
sons than industry has to plan against fire. 
And with today’s advances in chemistry, in- 
dustry has never had more effective and spe- 
cialized materials with which to do just that. 
Cellulube fire-resistant hydraulic fluids and 
synthetic lubricants are good examples. In 
hydraulic equipment, they reduce the danger 


of uncontrollable fire caused by line breaks 
or other failures when flammable fluids are 
in use. In air compressors, these non-petroleum 
oils not only prevent excessive carbon forma- 
tions—the main source of fire and violent 
explosion — but also meet the severest of lubri- 
cation requirements. 

Minimizing the hazards of industrial opera- 
tions through development of fire-resistant 


Basic r€aSOnsS.....sseeeee 


Acids 
Aicohols 
Aidehydes 
Anhydrides 
Esters 


Functional Fiuids 
Gasoline Additives 
Glycoils 

Ketones 

Oxides 


Polyols 


Salts 
Solvents 


Piasticizers 


Viny! Monomers 


Cellulubes . . . making these functional fluids 
available in 6 controlled viscosities for 
broader application . . . this is another ex- 
ample of Celanese research and product de- 
velopment at work hand-in-hand with industry. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 568-S, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 


Celanese® Cellulube® 
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Agricultural Paper 


Automotive Pharmaceutical 
Aviation 
Building 


Electrical 


Plastics 
Surface Coatings 
Textiles 








WHITING WORKS FOR 





WHITING 
AT WORK 


. . - loaded into gondola cars at 
Whiting's Harvey, Illinois works, 
these Trambeam rail sections are 
similar to those provided for the 
new Douglas Long Beach plant 
from Whiting’s Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia operation. Trambeam ver- 
satility assures point-to-point or 
complete area coverage. 





MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS TRACKMOBILES 








DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 


AND FOR 87 OF AMERICA’S 
“FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS 


The all new, all-jet Douglas DC-8 made its first flight before it left 
the assembly area! Parts and components for the 10 mile-a-minute 
luxury liner are already airborne via an extensive Whiting Trambeam 
Overhead Handling System, taking the fast First Class route from 
storage bin to production line. 


At Douglas, production purrs at full throttle...and Whiting en- 
gineered equipment helps make it so. Cranes and Foundry Ladles .. . 
Engine Hoists and Propeller Dollies ...Quickwork Rotary Shears 
...and Trackmobiles—all working for Douglas, helping to turn out 
better products and turn in better profits. 


THIS IS WHY 87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” 
CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


Pocket-size and compact, the 32-page booklet “Working for 
Profit in Every Industry” shows the advantages of Whiting 
products. See Whiting equipment at work in your type of 
industry—metal-working, foundry, chemical processing, rail- 
roads, utilities and many others. Write today for your copy! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Iilinois 




















WHITING CORPORATION (Canada) Ltd. WHITING INTERNATIONAL 
78 King Street, Welland, Ontario 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


Materials go airborne on Trambeam instal- Heavy-Duty Trackmobiie moves an average of 100 freight Douglas plants “at El Segundo and Santa 
lation at new Douglas DC-8 facility. cars aweek at Douglas plant in Santa Monica, California. Monica cut sheet and plate steel on Quick- 
Undelayed by surface traffic, Trambeam Trackmobile can travel on rubber-tired road wheels to work Rotary Shears. Machines cut to any shape 
blankets plant's 1,000,000 sq. ft., offers non- wherever itis needed .. . then converts to rail tracks in as fast as 150 ft. a minute, need but one oper- 
stop hops to keep production floor clear. seconds to switch, spot or haul. ator unless stock is extra heavy. 
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FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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Why Wall Street Is Worrying About 


Jin perspective, the bull market touched its peak a year ago, 


and has been markedly weak since July... 


July-August 1956 Bull Market Highs = 100 
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80 — 


75 
Avg. Sept. Oct. 


1956 


Dato: Standard & Poor's Daily Stock Price Index 


Nov. Dec. | Jan. 


UTILITIES 
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o% 


3 ) But a broad range of stocks have declined... 


Daily Price Action of Issues Traded on N.Y. Stock Exchange {in percent of total) 





100 


ISSUES SHOWING NO CHANGE 


22 
July 


HE CHARTS above give a good idea 
T if why Wall Street is on the anxious 
seat, despite the stock market's sharp 
ind increasing frequent rallies. 

There are those, of course, who see 
in the rallies a sign that the bull market 
is back on the tracks again after its 
worrisome summer derailment. But for 
others the rallies look more and more 
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19 
August 


like brief deceptive pauses in a major 
downward trend of prices; the rallies, 
they say, are the technical bouncebacks 
that always come at intervals when the 
market is being subjected to a long and 
severe pummeling. 

¢ Up in the Air—Most Wall Streeters, 
reluctant though they are to admit it, 
are quite uncertain which is the correct 


TE peng ee 


9 
September 


analysis. This is one of those ngt too 
rare occasions when the Street’s pros, 
very much like ordinary mortals, don’t 
know which way the cat will jump. 
There are plenty of angles in the mar- 
ket to confuse them, too. 

At first glance, the main uncertainty 
would seem to be the damage done 
since mid-July by the price downtrend 
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the Stock Market 


2 /\n the drop since July, traders have taken heart because 
daily volume has not been heavy... 


New York Stock Exchange Trading Volume (in thousands of shares) 
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(a) And many favorites have been hard h 


Percent Drop of Recent Price Level vs. 1956-57 High 
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that has been felt in greater or Jess 
degree on all but a few of the Big 
Board’s trading days. 

Quite recently, Standard & Poor's 
comprehensive daily price index for in- 
dustrials was showing an 11% drop for 
the period. The rails were off 14%, 
and even the utilities—traditionally a 
defensive haven, especially for the 
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smarter investor—were down about 7%. 

Group losses of that size, added to 
the even stiffer beatings taken by some 
favorite blue chips, have been enough 
to disturb even experienced participants 
in the market. Their impact has, of 
course, been much greater on those 
relatively new investors who have not 


been dabbling in the market long 


L 


CINN. MI LLING 
ANACONDA CO. 


enough to learn that common stocks 
can go down as well as up. 

¢ The Beginning—Serious as they are, 
the losses are only one important chap- 
ter in the whole story of the market de- 
cline. And for the shrewder pros, there 
are other, older factors that are even 
more alarming. These pros find the 
mid-July decline to be just one bit of 
143 
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ST. JOSEPH LEAD 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENTS in 


IDENTIFICATION 
AND DECORATION 





Fifteen thousand 
kinds of “ink’’? ... 
Since 1911, Markem has developed more than 
15,000 different marking compounds, and about 
10,000 are currently in use. Why so many? Con- 
sider the applications: what will “stick” on poly- 
styrene won't on cellulose acetate; what makes 
clear, lasting imprints on glass drug ampules is 
a distant chemical relative of the right marking 
compound for pressure -sensitive tape; and so it 
goes, from shoe linings to instrument dials, lipstick 
tubes to lollipop sticks. With all the possible com- 
binations of drying speed, opacity, toxicity... 
liquid, paste and semi-paste forms ... air dry, 
baking or high temperature .. . colors by the score 
—15,000 doesn’t seem so fantastic. But it shows 
Markem's close attention to the “what” —as well 
as the “how” —of good marking. 


Customer's name in lights . . . 

A “special” version of our 20A 

cylindrical object marker has 

recently gone to work at 

a leading electrical 

plant, imprinting miniature tubular lamps with 
trademark, wattage, etc. Noteworthy are the feed 
and marking speed of these rather fragile items: 
up to 750 (from 4" to 7" long) are put into a 
hopper, then imprinted at a rate of about 2000 
per hour; discharged down a chute to a firing 
chamber, where imprint is “baked” on. Here 
again, the right method provides clear marking at 
production rates. 


Don't keep the inspectors waiting ... is a cardinal 
rule on any production line, especially at Congress 
sportswear where the final inspectors also do the 
packaging. But boxes were being laboriously 
hand stamped with the result that a whole room- 
ful had to be kept on hand—a costly, 

unpleasant situation from every 

angle. Now with a Markem 

45A box marker, imprints 


Ze are made twice as fast 
‘ and look far better; $5.00 


‘a day in labor alone is saved, and 

the space problem is solved. Orders 

are printed individually, as they are needed. 
Goes to show how good marking can help all 
along the line, from production to point of sale. 


Providing better ways to decorate or identify 
products, parts and packages is Markem's entire 
busi Write Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, 
N.H., when you need help. 


MARKEM 
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“ 


. .. the market has really 
got nowhere . . . since the 
President's heart attack...” 


STORY starts on p. 142 


a pattern that began to form much 
earlier. 

Most of them think that the general 
pattern began to take shape over a year 
ago, at the moment in August, 1956, 
when the record bull market clambered 
painfully to its still-standing record 
high, and promptly began to stagger 
backward until the middle of last Feb- 
ruary. Some trace their uneasiness still 
further back, all the way to September, 
1955, when bull market complacency 
and faith in a new “new era” was jos- 
tled by the violent market reaction to 
Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack. 

If you do a bit of digging in the 
records, you'll find that these worries 
have a lot of supporting facts, probably 
a lot more than you expected. For one 
thing, S&P’s indexes will show you that 
the market has really got nowhere, on 
balance, since the President's heart at- 
tack. On various occasions the market 
has shown signs of heading upward 
again, but these little bursts have never 
developed the rocket energy that the 
bulls predicted for them. 
¢ Profits—It’s true that over the two- 
vear stretch there have been moments 
when profits, even fat ones, were to be 
had. But this meat was concentrated 
in a surprisingly small number of issues; 
and as the months passed the gains be- 
came more and more the progress of a 
small segment of the stock list, rather 
than the market as a whole. What's 
more, you've had to be really nimble 
to cash in on the profits, especially of 
late. The losses recorded in Chart 4 
make that abundantly clear. 

If you sum up the market’s move- 
ments for the past two years, you get 
a clear insight into the low morale that 
has been edging many active partici- 
pants out of the market. 

e Last week, Standard & Poor's in- 
dustrial index was resting uneasily, close 
to its late-March level, or well within 
testing distance of the 1957 low re- 
corded last February, which in turn was 
the lowest since August, 1955. 

e The utility group was even 
harder hit, down to its lowest point 
since October, 1955. 

¢ The rails, long a market laggard, 
were at their lowest since December, 
1954. 

A lot more factors than these have 
entered into the complex discourage- 
ment of the stock market. Take for 
example these technical worry-breeders: 

The postwar bull market is growing 
older; it has long since earned the title 
of the longest and most profitable in 
the annals of the Street. And the older 


it gets, the more people begin to ask 
themselves, “Just how much longer can 
the party last?” 

¢ Buying by the Funds—Institutional 
buying o dank has been an increasingly 
important feature of the bull market. 
The market has benefited from the 
heavy buying of common stocks by the 
thriving investment trusts, pension 
funds, and trustees. But the flood of 
must-be-invested money has not been 
an unmixed blessing, from the technical 
point of view. That’s because this 
buying has been concentrated in the 
relatively small market area of the blue 
chip industrials, preferably of the 
growth type. And the concentration has 
been heightened by the number of 
non-pro investors who tag along after 
the institutions to build up their own 
portfolios and “personal pension funds.” 
Conservatives in the Street find three 
causes for fretting in the situation: 

Selective buying. The advances of 
the bull market have grown more and 
more selective—‘‘viciously’” so, accord- 
ing to one shrewd technician. And its 
lopsidedness has not been shown by 
many of the popular market averages, 
especially those based on relatively few 
stocks. These narrow-base averages al- 
ways include many of the favorite buys, 
and frequently such components are so 
weighted that their moves have a dis- 
proportionately heavy effect. Then, the 
averages have often indicated above- 
average gains, frequently even showing 
gains on days when more issues lost 
than gained. In effect, this means that 
for a large number of stocks the much- 
touted 1949-1957 bull market has been 
a gone goose for a long time. 

Thin markets. Concentration of a 
few big buyers on a few issues has 
made for increasingly thin markets. 
This has meant that some of these 
shares have shot to fantastic levels, so 
much so that some Street conservatives 
are beginning to mutter about the 
ghosts of 1929. (The same thinness, 
obviously, makes for very sharp breaks 
on the downside, too, as many days 
since mid-July have proved.) 

Early this summer there were plenty 
of issues, by no means all of them blue 
chips, that were selling at 30, 40, and 
even 50 times earnings. Frequently, 
their yields have skidded down to 
well below 3%. 

Relation to bond yields. Even had 
bond yields stuck at their old “easy 
money” levels, this selectivity and thin- 
ness of market would have been trouble- 
some. But bond yields didn’t stand 
still; they shot up to a point where they 
could compete actively with common 
stocks for the investor’s dollar. This rise 
came as a record demand for cash from 
all sections of the economy forced 
money rates to their highest point in 
more than 25 years. 

The competition for funds between 
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7 You get more 


than y when you specify 
Jessop 
high-speed steel 


When you need a special steel that cuts 
fast and deep and stays sharp even when 
very hot, it’s pretty certain you'll 
ask for ‘“‘high-speed.’’ And if you’re look- 
ing for assurance of top quality, you 
are apt to name by name a company that 
pioneered in the business of making 
high-speed steels, contributed materi- 
ally to their development, and has lab 
and quality-control techniques well ahead 
of the field. You’re apt to specify Jessop 
But you get more than quality when you 
specify Jessop high-speed steel. You get good 
service for two very good reasons. First, 
Jessop has the capacity to supply demand 
promptly. It can produce more high-speed 
products, (namely sheets, plates, bars, 
forgings, castings and special shapes), 
at one location than any other com- 
pany in America. And second, Jessop 
wants all the high-speed steel 


business it can get and bends over 
backwards to please its customers. 
Send in an order and 
you'll find out. 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PA. 






































How to Keep your new building 


from looking wrinkled! 


WHAT CAUSES DISTORTION ? This picture tells you how. 
; The glass in these two demonstration windows 
was backed with black composition board to simu- 
late the mirror effect of windows in a building. In 


the window at the left, glazed with ordinary sheet 


pps 
ll} rmity hickness ; plate (or heavy window) glass, the reflections are dis- 
eden ene SUITECES OF torted . . . wiggle all over. Imagine a wall full of 
site end of the vellestions windows like that — it would make the building look 


like a badly wrinkled suit. 

But in the window at the right — glazed with 
Parallel-O-Plate® Glass — the reflections are straight 
and true. Parallel-O-Plate is twin-ground for more 
freedom from distortion. True, it costs more than 
sheet glass, but what a difference it makes in the 
appearance of your building. And your pride in it! 


That’s why it makes good business sense to agree 
with your architect when he recommends Libbey: 
Owens*Ford Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 


PARALLEL-O-PLATE: Its sur 

faces aretwin-er ind t b 

iaaitee | PARALLEL-O-PLATE 
then polished. This produces rm 


perfect parallelism than any other Twin Ground for the finest optics 


method of making plate glass 


ae a re ae LIBBEY * OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


greatest freedom from distortion 








common stocks and bonds is no laugh- 
ing matter. Even after the market’s 
latest drop, S&P’s index of common 
stock yields stands at a modest 4%— 
last summer it went down to 3.68%. 
“Seasoned” high-grade corporate bonds, 
on the other hand, are offering a 4.15% 
yield, some governments are above 
4%, and new offerings of both prime 
and good-grade corporate bonds yield 
in a range from 43% to considerably 
above 5%. 

¢ Changing Times—There was a time 
when institutional investors, and most 
of the general public, gave common 
stocks a wide berth. More recently, 
fears of inflation have driven out the 
old belief that commons were too risky. 
Already, inflation has chewed away a 
big part of the dollar’s purchasing 
power. And while history shows no 
perfect hedge for inflation, common 
stocks have shown themselves to be as 
good as any stopgap. 

Just about all students of the market 
agree with this estimate of common 
stocks, but they also feel that on 
occasion the faith can be dangerous. 
Che present movement, they say, is one 
of those dangerous times. 
® Deflation—Their argument is that at 
least for the intermediate term, some 
deflation is a more pressing threat than 
inflation. They feel in recent months 
too many investors have over stressed 
the inflation side, and so have pushed 
many shares up to unsound heights 
where they are vulnerable to any 
switch in business activity or confi- 
dence. One able Streeter hit it on the 
nose just before the mid-July decline 
began (BW-—Jul.20’57,p26). 

“The higher prices go, the more 
danger there is. A lot of companies 
will have to take giant steps to justify 
their present stock prices, and if they 
fail to grow at such a pace, confidence 
will fade in a hurry. The power of 
institutional investors is such now that 
they do not have to sell to make prices 
go down. If they just stop buving it 
will do the trick.” 

As usual the pro investors aren’t 
talking about their market operations, 
so it’s hard to figure out how much any 
slackening of their buying may have 
to do with the recent market drop. Still, 
a number of investment trusts have 
admitted that they have been building 
up their non-common holdings; others 
are talking less bullishly than of yore. 
In the light of the steep drop in some 
of their old buying targets, and the sub- 
normal Big Board volume, it seems 
likely that a lot of institutions have 
stopped aggressive buying of stocks. 
¢ More to Come—The balance of 
Street opinion is that the post-July de- 
cline has not yet run its course. The 
majority thinks that, unless there is 
unexpected good news, there will be 
no turn for the better until the 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Bonds. 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$30,000,000 
Kingdom of Belgium 


External Loan Fifteen Year Sinking Fund 54% Bonds Due 1972 


Dated September 1, 1957 Due September 1, 1972 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


Price 972% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO, WHITE, WELD & CO, 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
Incorporated 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

September 11, 1957. 
































Interchangeable 
Carriages in 
5 sizes 





Fit this Multi-Use Quitk-change carriages — widths 12 to 35 


} ; inches — enable the Olympia to do the work of 
Typewriter “ machines of several carriage sizes for 
correspondence, billing, orders, shipping, systems 

an OLYMPIA forms. This world’s finest, precision quality 

» typewriter offers automatic paper injector for quick, 
“PLUS” accurate letter and envelope insertion; convenient 

half-spacing, ideal for index cards, ruled paper and 
letter writing. 


Nation-wide sales and service by experienced Olympia 
office machine dealers, 


WRITES BEST OF ALL... 
BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION INTERCONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 WEST STREET «© NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


CONTROLLED ACCURACY 
to *.0001 inch* at 800 ft. per minute 


... WITH PRATT & WHITNEY AUTOMATION GAGING 


Here's an automation gaging installation which provides fully auto- 

matic correction of a mill that rolls at speeds of more than 800 feet 

per minute and produces steel strip as thin as 0.002”. Results that rate 

a mention — and your consideraticn — include . . . greater accuracy 
finer product quality . . . lower production costs . .. and the near- 

elimination of scrap losses. 

Whether your interest is continuous or parts production, Pratt & 

Whitney Automation Gaging can play an important role in improv- 

ing your product quality and reducing your unit 

costs by increasing your units per production hour. 


* Equal to 1/30th the thickness of a human hair. 


Write for additional information 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated 
+1 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 


<< \ 


GAGE BLOCKS . . . STANDARO MEASURING MACHINES . . . SUPERMICROMETERS . . . COMPARATORS 
CONVENTIONAL GAGES . . . THREAO COMPARATORS . . . AUTOMATION ANDO CONTINUOUS GAGES 


6) PRATT & WHITNEY 


@ 


ga 
SG 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS + GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 
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February lows have been thoroughly 
tested. Beyond that opinion, Street 
ideas diverge widely. Some expect the 
lows to withstand the testing. Others 
believe they will be penetrated de- 
cisively, and that prices won't get 
around to rallying until they have 
fallen well below the lows. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The profits squeeze continues on many 
fronts: 

Southern California Edison Co. will 
earn only $2.80 to $3 a share this year, 
Pres. Harold Quinton predicts, com- 
pared with $3.39 a share last year, even 
though revenues rise about 10%. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. will set a 
record for dollar volume, with the help 
of a 7% price hike in July, but profits 
are headed down, says Vice-Pres. 
W. H. Franklin. 

Pulp and paper companies are fol- 
lowing the same pattern, according to 
Robert E. O'Connor, acting executive 
secretary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Assn. First-half reports from 73 com- 
panies show sales up 8% from the 
year before, profits down 11.6%. 

+ 
Not enough money lying around? The 
new Jersey State Racing Commission 
reports that the average visitor to the 
state’s racetracks in the first 28 days of 
the season bet $94 a dav. That’s 1.5% 
more than a year ago. 

. 
Leading New York banks will show a 
rise of 15% in net operating earnings 
for 1947 over 1956. This was forecast 
by Morris A. Schapiro, New York 
bank analyst, in a talk before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 
Earlier, Schapiro had predicted a rise of 
12% (BW—Jul.20°57,p115). 

* 
Bankers’ acceptances outstanding dur- 
ing August increased by $227-million to 
a month-end total of more than $1.2- 
billion, highest since July, 1931. The 
trise—the largest in any month since 
October, 1929—was attributed mainly 
to an increase in bills to finance the 
storage of cotton (BW —Aug.24'57,p92). 


* 

Roadbuilding costs zoom. The cost of 
the New York State section of the 
New England Thruway has risen 60% 
in the past six months. Original esti- 
mate was $60-million; present estimate 
is $96.2-million. 


. 

Detroit’s voters finally gave the nod to 
a bond issue to finance a sewer con- 
struction program. They originally re- 
fused to authorize a $50-million issue to 
finance a more ambitious program, but 
O.K.’d a $30-million bond issue to 
pay for a less extensive project. 
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Customers mail remittances to 


Post Office Lock Boxes (or the 
poration’s branch offices) in stra 


tel iaeliby Tolaehi-temanilt3 


Treasurers Gain Close Control 
of Funds Through Guaranty’s 
National Clearing Plan 


Method speeds collec- 
tions coast-to-coast; 
saves up to five days 
of “float” on customers’ 
remittances. 


Today, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, it is vitally important for a cor- 
poration to maintain close and careful 
control of its funds. And yet, particu- 
larly in the case of a corporation doing 
business over a wide spread geographi- 
cal area, this is difficult to accomplish 
with ordinary collection methods and 
draw-down routines. 

Through Tue GUARANTY NATIONAL 
CLEARING PLAN, however, it is pos- 
sible for a corporation treasurer to 
achieve this close control, because he 
receives vital, up-to-date balance re- 
ports on his depositary bank accounts 
each morning of the work week. 

Guaranty’s Plan cuts the time ele- 
ment in the collection of customers’ 
check remittances, speeds the flow 
and transfer of funds throughout a 
company’s depositary bank network, 
thereby assuring the treasurer of 
finger-tip control of his company’s 
funds. 


The plan itself is flexible and can 
be tailor-made to suit individual re- 


quirements. Without going into op- 
erational details, it can be said that, 
basically, the plan involves three ma- 
jor procedures: 


1, Fast collection of customers’ checks. Through 
Guaranty’s Clearing Plan, collection 
routines are set up with regional city 
banks. Customers are instructed to 
send remittances to either designated 
Post Office Lock Boxes or to the com- 
pany’s own branch offices. These re- 
gional collection areas are serviced by 
the regional banks, thus saving as 
much as five days of check “float” time. 


2. Daily bank balance reports. Each day 
Guaranty furnishes treasurer with up 
to-date reports of balances in all re 
gional city banks serving as collection 


concentration centers, 


3. Rapid transfer of balances. On instructions 
from company, accumulated balances 
in regional city banks are transferred 
to corporation’s central bank 

If you would like to receive more 
information about The Guaranty Na- 
tional Clearing Plan, simply write on 
your business letterhead 
for a complimentary — 
copy of “Better Con- 
trol of Corporation 
Funds Through The 
Guaranty National 
Clearing Plan.” Ad- 
dress Dept. BW-5, 
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EASTERN ARKANSAS 
MEASURES UP 

TO YOUR 

GROWTH NEEDS! 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation urges 
you to include Eastern Arkansas in your plant 
location studies. 


This versatile area has an abundance of natural 
resources and industrial possibilities. Timber, 
minerals and other raw materials add to labor, 
water, climate and transportation facilities 

to make the area a “natural” for industry. This 
industrial and agricultural center will provide 
solutions to most plant location problems. 


MidSouth Gas Company, served by Texas Gas, 
distributes a plentiful supply of efficient and 
economical natural gas for domestic and 
industrial use in Eastern Arkansas. 


Get the complete story on Eastern Arkansas — 
write or telephone Texas Gas Transmission 
Corporation in Owensboro, Kentucky, for 
detailed studies. 


TEXAS GAS /A, 
TRANSMISSION CORPORATION \/- 





Generai Offices Owensboro, Kentucky 
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Falling Apart? 


i: es 


Are the ‘Polyglot’? Companies 


Saree i 
’ > - J 
or mor ar nt, ang non 
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Polyglots—and Touch of Babel 


Against these thriving 


Buying up scads of unrelated companies is beginning to 


give some companies a touch of indigestion. 


But other wide 


diversifiers are doing nicely, and show no strain. 


HE POLYGLOT CORPORATIONS—the 
Tak wild diversifiers that sprang 
into prominence in the postwar boom 
—have begun to run into rough weather. 
Some are actually taking the pounding 
that many conservative businessmen 
long ago predicted; others are hastily 
trimming sail. Still others, of course, 
are doing fine. 

The typical polyglot is a company 
that has diversified through acquisition 
until it is no longer a single operation 
or group of related operations but a col- 
lection of widely varied activities related 
only by the common management at 
the top. Outstanding examples include: 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., now 
in chemicals, pharmaceuticals, nonfer- 
rous metals, paper, guns, flashlights. 

Penn-Texas Corp., in coal, machine 
tools, radio and electronics, materials 
handling equipment. 

U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., in 
pneumatic conveyors, candy, munitions, 
automatic vending equipment. 

Not all of these and the other poly- 
glots are feeling the present strain. Olin 
Mathieson seems to be booming. Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber is doing well. So is 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp., which 
produces coal, underwear, and cowboy 
boots. 


lyglots you 


can balance sone of others that are 
’ 


hurting. In the past year, a number of 
them have shown red ink on the bal- 
ance sheets, sold off properties, passed 
dividends, or even done all three. 

Take Elgin National Watch Co., 
which diversified with much fanfare a 
few years ago and this year dipped into 
a deficit to pay dividends. Or another 
watch company, Gruen Industries, Inc., 
which wandered afield into electronics, 
defense work, and points west, only to 
show a $2.3-million net loss in its last 
fiscal year. Gruen is now preparing to 
sell off some properties and stick closer 
to the watch business. 

As for getting rid of acquisitions, last 
vear Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
quietly sold off five properties, saying 
they were not making enough money. 
Even Textron, Inc., a veteran diversifier, 
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FREE BOOK 


TELLS HOW 
UNION BARGE LINE 
SERVICES CAN 
HELP YOU 


Want the advantage of low waterway 
rates? Want modern regularity in 
moving shipments? Want to know 
where your shipments are daily, 
hourly? Get the facts on this effec- 


tive distribution service by writing 


for Bulletin 1801J today. Use the 
coupon below. 


UBL 


UNION BARGE LINE 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


The modern distribution service 
supplying 234 markets in 18 states 


UNION BARGE LINE, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Send me your free book on UBL services 


1 (name) 





I (tithe) 





j (company) 


1 (oddress) 











Fe 
(city & state) 
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.. . it's beginning to appear that perhaps after all it is 


harder to manage a whole flock of companies than just 


a“ 


one ortwo... 


sold a big chunk of the assets of its 
Ryan Industries division, a maker of 
clectronic military counter devices 
that had lagged in the technical race. 

¢ Payouts—Dividends show the strain 
at cash-short Penn-Texas, which even 
omitted the stock dividend .it tried a 
year ago. And Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., shepherd of a varied corporate 
flock, skipped the dividend on its cumu- 
lative preferred stock because of a short- 
age of working capital. 

Many another polyglot company is 
suffering from some or all these woes, 
but few of them will admit it. The con- 
solidated income statement is a very 
handy device for smudging out red ink 
in a losing division with a flood of black 
from a healthier outfit. 

Indeed, even some of the polyglots 
with disappointing records can still 
argue that they are generally sound, 
with a core of profitable operations. In 
such cases, as the managements are 

quick to point out, it may be no more 
th: an good business strategy to carry the 
losing operations along on a deficit basis 
until they can get on their feet. 


|. How They Get That Way 


Companies that wander into the poly- 
glot category do so for a variety of rea- 
sons, but they can be split roughly into 
two general types: 

¢ Outfits with a lot of cash on 
hand and an urge to grow in a hurry. 
General Tire is typical of this group. 

¢ Companies leaping out of a stag- 
nant industry, often with a tax-loss um- 
brella to help them in the new field. 
For a specimen of this sort, there’s Glen 
Alden Corp., a coal company that 
moved into air conditioning and fire 
engines. 

Numerous other motives drive the 
polyglots. Some stray far because the 
antitrust laws scare them out of acqui- 
sitions in their own industries. Others 
seck in diversification an escape from 
industry cycles. 
¢ New Concept—Their courage is often 
bolstered by the new organizational con- 
cept that has become popular among 
businessmen—the idea that tight ac- 
counting plus the development of pro- 
fessional management have made wide 
decentralizing possible on an efficient 
basis. This idea gains a superficial plaus- 
ibility from the success of such finan- 
cially powerful producers as General 
Electric and General Motors, which 
produce a great diversity of related 
products. 
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At the same time, the idea that top 
management can easily shift from one 
industry to another has gained wide— 
but not unanimous—credence. 


Sources of Difficulty 


In the postwar days of easy money 
and easy confidence, nearly all compa- 
nies felt the urge to merge; the poly- 
glots are simply the extreme cases. 
Nowadays, though, as the diversifiers 
have accumulated a bit more history, it’s 
beginning to appear that perhaps after 
all it is harder to manage a whole flock 
of companies than just one or two. 
Specifically, the polyglots have found 
these special problems 

¢ Top brass of the companies do- 
ing the acquiring often hasn’t proved 
as versatile as it had thought itself. 
Sometimes it has become hopeless!y in- 
volved in trying to learn the intricacies 
of a new industry. Sometimes it has 
gone to the other extreme and held so 
far aloof that it has lost control. 

¢ Personality clashes have arisen 
between the acquiring and the acquired 
managements, sometimes with serious 
results. 

¢ Polyglot companies have some- 
times spread themselves too thin finan- 
cially. 

On occasion, a polyglot runs into a 
combination of these woes. Edward 
Lamb’s Air-Way Industries, Inc., is one 
case where a new management took ove 
a healthy company, and fell on its face 
by not understanding the industry. 

Three years ago, Lamb won control 
of Toledo's Air-Way Electric Appliance 
Corp. after a bitter proxy battle. Air- 
Way then had assets of $10-million; its 
before-tax profits had averaged $1.5- 
million for 10 years. Lamb promised 
to top this showing, changed the name 
to Air-Way Industries, and merged in 
several other businesses he owned. Last 
month, after three years, four presi- 
dents, and an $8-million loss, the com- 
pany closed down its vacuum cleaner 
operations. 
¢ Too Many “Sales”’—What had hap- 
pened was this. For years, Air-Way had 
paid its salesmen a small commission— 
say $10 or $15—at the time of sale, the 
rest in bits as the buyer paid his install- 
ments. Against the advice of the out- 
going management, Lamb’s outfit de- 
cided to hype up the salesmen by giving 
them the full $34 commission at the 
time of sale. 

Sales promptly zoomed. Air-Way 
sold thousands of sweepers, paid thou- 
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This is Carrier—the “invisible party line” 


Several dozen people apparently conversing by phone 
over one pair of wires may seem, at first, to be only 
an artist’s dream. But this conception is actually a 
reality. 

We call this product Subscriber Carrier. It’s a low- 
cost electronic servant for rural areas which permits 
a telephone company to use less wire to do more 
work. In a typical case, 20 miles of wire can do a 
job which would normally take 80 miles. 

This kind of saving helps your telephone company 
serve cities and suburban areas better by minimizing 
the cost of erecting poles and stringing those extra 
miles of wire. Tha s why we say to such a company, 
“When you're faced with increasing demands for 
rural telephone service, consider subscriber carrier, 


one of the modern miracles of telephony.” 

This is how it works: On each pair of wires we 
impress many different electrical frequencies, like so 
many piggy-back riders, to carry different conversa- 
tions. These are all unscrambled before they get to 
your telephone, so what you hear is normal voice 
reproduction. What's more, by using printed elec- 
tronic circuits and transistors instead of tubes, we 
make our subscriber carrier system smaller, longer 
lasting, and more economical to operate. 

This kind of advanced engineering—pioneering 
and serving the communications needs of the country 
—is our special stock in trade. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERCG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION GD 


General Offices and Factories at Rochester, W. Y.—West Co.*! plants at San Diego and Les Angeles, Calif. 


*. 


“or 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products © XY® Telephones and Central Office Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches © Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 
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‘ for Better 
Values 


cvotey PUSHINN. contro 


Is contribute modern design, 


more efficiency to newest models of many machines 


e ACCO Tru-Lay PUSH-PULL flexible 
Remote Controls are making hun- 
dreds of new models of mechanical 
products more useful and more sal- 
able. This is because they improve 
operating efficiency and contribute 
largely to a longer, more trouble-free 
service life. 

Basically, Tru-Lay PUSH-PULLS 
are flexible steel cables in flexible 
steel tubes—affording simple and 
economical replacements for com- 
plex mechanical linkages in count- 
less applications in hundreds of in- 
dustries. They have proved to be 
spectacularly efficient components 
on literally hundreds of different 
applications. 


Users are Enthusiastic - Following are 
a few excerpts from recent comments 
by manufacturers in diverse fields 
who have improved their products 
with Tru-Lay PUSH-PULLS: “Saves 
time, labor and material’’...‘‘Solu- 
tion to installation problem where 
straight rods are impossible’ ...‘*Re- 
duces number of parts’’...‘‘Costs 
less to install’’...‘‘Eliminates main- 
tenance’’...‘‘Gives accurate control” 
..."Greater flexibility of design.” 

Approved by Many Industries *«Tru-Lay 
PUSH-PULLS have provided more 
efficient design, simplified assembly, 
better appearance and important sav- 
ings in the manufacture of many 
products in the fields of construc- 


tion, agriculture, marine and land 
transportation and industry. They 
are precision products in manufac- 
ture and operation; they are inher- 
ently accurate in design; and, they 
are dependable under extreme oper- 
ating conditions of temperature and 
environment. 

Send for Data File > Do you manufac- 
ture machines or products involving 
remote control? If so, you'll be inter- 
ested in our PUSH-PULL DATA 
FILE, outlining the experience of 
other manufacturers who have em- 
pleyed Tru-Lay PUSH-PULLS with 
profit, economy and satisfaction. A 
copy will be sent, on request, with- 
out obligation. 








How the Tru-Lay PUSA-\\. works... 


A Tru-Lay PUSH-PULL Control is an accu- 
rate, long-lived, dependable, high-capacity, 
trouble-free and flexible device for the 
smooth transmission of positive control im- 
pulses. ‘Solid as a rod but flexible as a wire 
rope,”” PUSH-PULL Controls transmit back- 
and-forth motion through a flexible metal 
conduit. 

They consist of a flexible, sliding inner 
member and its flexible housing (or con- 
duit). They are easily “‘snaked”’ around ob- 
structions; hence, they replace mechanical 
linkages. Extremely durable—there is no 
record of a Tru-Lay PUSH-PULL Control 
wearing out in normal service! 


Simplicity vs Complexity 
Compare the TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL cable in 
illustration with the mechanical linkage. 
PUSH-PULLS are simple, have but one mov- 


ing part, are noiseless and give lifetime 
service accuracy. Linkages are complex, 
made of many parts; they wear at many 
points. Their use brings increased backlash, 





COMPLEX MECHANICAL 
LINKAGE 


SIMPLE 
TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 














lost accuracy and rattles due to vibration. 
PUSH-PULLS do away with all these! 





BELOW ARE ILLUSTRATED A FEW OF THE MANY OTHER ACCO PRODUCTS 


ACCOLOY X-WELD 125 CHAIN 
Its “‘king-size”’ welding areas 
provide unequalled strength at 
the welds. Non-kinking; al- 
ways hangs straight. 


— ! : 
PAGE WELDING WIRE 
...for submerged arc, inert gas 
and oxy-acetylene welding; fur- 
nished in convenient packages 

from nearby stocks. 


VHS WIRE ROPE 
VHS (for Very High Strengt! 
Wire Rope is 15% stronger... is 
tougher...lasts longer, size for 
size, under severe punishment. 


ACCO Divisions serve all industry through the widely diversified products listed below 


ABRASIVE CUTTING WHEELS 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded 
ALLISON DIVISION 


BOLTS and NUTS « Lag Screws and Forgings 
THE MARYLAND BOLT ond NUT COMPANY 
CASTINGS 
Electric Furnace Steel and Iron « Malleable Castings 
ACCO STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
ACCO MALLEABLE CASTING DIVISION 
CHAIN 
Weed Tire Chains + Acco Registered Sling Chains 
Welded and Weldless Chain and Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
CUT-OFF MACHINES 
Abrasive Cut-Off Machines « Nibbling Machines 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
CONTROLS 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Controls « Brake Controls 
Aircraft Cable « Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks and Buses 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


GAGES « Pressure, Vacuum and Compound 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 


HARDNESS TESTERS « “Rockwell” and TUKON 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES 
Wright Chain Hoists + Electric Hoists + Cranes 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Ford Chain Hoists + Electric Hoists + Trolleys 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


INSTRUMENTS 
Automatic Controls, Recorders, Telemeters, Socket Screws, 
Choppers and High-Speed Relays, 
Aircraft Pressure-Operated Devices 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
LAWN MOWERS 
Rotary and Reel-type Power Mowers « Hand Mowers 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 


VALVES « Bronze, Electric Furnace Iron and Cast Steel 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 
WIRE, FENCE, WELDING WIRE 
Manufacturers Wire « Shaped Wire 
Chain Link Fence « Welding Wire 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE 
Tru-Lay VHS Preformed Wire Rope « Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Lay-Set VHS Preformed Wire Rope « Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 
IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


For Informatioa on any ACCO product, address Market Development 
Department, American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


AGCO 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa, marx 












To Safeguard 
Merchandise 
B2O ‘‘babies"’ 
your LCL 


Think only babies are han- 
dled with care? Watch the 
way B&O will coddle your 
less-than-carload freight! 
Route it via B&O Time- 
Saver and you'll save extra 










time, but we’// expand ex- 





tra care to safeguard every 
shipment. B&O operating 






and terminal people are 






specially trained and super- 
vised to “baby” your LCL, 
They like their competence 









at it—you’ll 





like their 
dependable 
performance, 
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. . . excessive hunger for more acquisitions is another 


occupational disease of the polyglots . . .” 


sands of commissions, and then found 
itself flooded with repossessions—uncon- 
firmed rumor says they ran up to 60% 
of sales. It turned out that the salesman 
had run up those eye-popping records 
by the simple device of making sales 
that wouldn’t stick to anybody who 
would take a cleaner. Soon the com- 
pany was short of cash, long on inven- 
tory, and finally clear out of the busi- 
ness. 

¢ The Opposite Case—U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery followed a course at the op- 
posite extreme, buying profitable com- 
panies and staying out of operations. 
Yet it, too, ran into trouble. When 
diversifier Hyman Marcus took control 
of Hoffman in 1954, it had a profitable 
munitions plant and an unprofitable 
business making dry cleaning equip- 
ment. By the time Marcus was through, 
the company had acquired some 18 
companies in as many months, and was 
diversified all the way into a variety of 
cans, radio parts, heavy machinery, and 
candy. 

The Marcus plan was to buy into 
anvthing that made money, leave the 
old management in charge with about 
20% ownership to spur it on, and then 
sit back to rake in profits. For a while 
companies flocked to sell themselves 
into this happy slaverv, and Marcus 
paid well for them—paying in Hoffman 
stock, which is advantageouslv listed 
on the Big Board 

Profits looked nice at first and pushed 
by intense publicity Hoffman’s own 
stock climbed in 1956 to $224 a share. 
By the end of the vear, sales were $57 
million compared with $17-million the 
year before. But there was one huge 
catch—profits plummeted to a measly 
$1l-million, from 1955's $2.3-million. At 
the same time, dividends of $2.4-million 

more than the full 1955 earnings 
gnawed a great slab out of cash reserves. 
Some of the subsidiaries were in trouble: 
inventories had been unrealistically 
valued in some cases; the whole outfit 
was cash-short. 

At this point, Marcus sold out to an 
investment group, but the stock kept on 
sagging down to a low of $8.50 last 
spring. 
¢ Personalities—At least one former 
associate of the company says Hoff- 
man’s troubles arose from personality 
clashes as well as from haphazard buy- 
ing and weak controls. Quite a few of 
the old owner-managers found them- 
selves unhappy with Marcus, and began 
to pull out. The movement spread, 
many of the outgoing men sold their 
stock, and Hoffman shares tumbled. 
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Management experts say such tem- 
peramental clashes are common, and 
quite natural when men who _ have 
long had a free hand suddenly find 
themselves reined in, however lightly. 
You saw a case of it when Louis 
Wolfson bought up 250,000 shares of 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. The stock 
had belonged to A. I. Savin, whose 
East Hartford (Conn.) construction 
company had been acquired by Merritt- 
Chapman. Savin reportedly didn’t get 
along with Wolfson, and when he 
wanted out, Wolfson bought the big 
block of shares rather than let it lie 
around loose. 
¢ Hunger Trouble—Excessive hunger 
for more acquisitions is another occu- 
pational disease of the polyglots. ‘Take 
Penn-Texas, whose still unsatisfied yen 
for Fairbanks, Morse & Co. led it to 
lock up some $20-million in Fairbanks 
stock while its own divisions were 
stripped of cash 

Gruen Industries found itself in 
somewhat similar trouble when_ it 
moved into defense work and let most 
of its working capital drain off into 
inventories. 

Sometimes overhasty acquisition 
comes not so much from hunger as 
from outside pressures. The buyer 
may be panicked by a belated rush to 
get out of a declining business—as in 
auto parts making—or to take advan- 
tage of a tax loss that is due to ex- 
pire. 

Then, too, there was the matter of 
timing. Back in 1950, when almost ev- 
ery company was making money due to 
the Korean War, Chesapeake Industries 
found itself with a $10-million tax 
loss, and went on a buying spree (BW 
—Jan.15’55,p114). Under the circum- 
stances, anything making money 
looked good to Chesapeake and to 
other diversifiers. It wasn’t until later, 
when some of the companies got into 
trouble and were difficult to sell off, 
that many polyglots admitted they 
might have been choosier. Finally, in 
Chesapeake’s case, when starting-up 
costs for Pathecolor, Inc., its new com- 
pany for processing color film for ama- 
teurs, proved more costly than origi- 
nally expected to launch, Chesapeake 
had to hold back on its cumulative pre- 
ferred dividend. 
¢ Selling Off—Chesapeake’s quest for 
cash is great enough that it is trying to 
sell its Colonial Trust Co., a commer- 
cial bank in New York. Colonial is 
making profits, but the law prevents 
hungry Chesapeake from drawing out as 
much as it wants; part of the bank 
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Check this Chart... 
SEE WHAT YOUR HOME 
WOULD COST TODAY! 








Dow Real Estate Valuation Calculator Issued by F. W. Dodge Corporation 


The figures in this chart are based on national averages issued by F. w. Dodge Corporation. Local condi- 
tions may vary. All dota has been compiled from sources considered reliable but are not guranteed. © 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING COSTS 


1957 equivalents of original costs (approximate) 





Original 
Cost 
—_——— 
= |Year y 
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1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 

How to use 
—>| 1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 





Taking the year 1946 as an 

example, the original cost 
was $10,000. To replace it 
today would cost $15,200. 














According to the figures above, compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the nationally known source 
of construction information, replacement costs on 
homes are higher than ever. 


Think of the financial loss you would suffer if you 
were not insured to value and had to replace your 
home at today’s costs. And that’s just the house 
itself—what about the furnishings and other con- 
tents? Could you afford a total loss right now? 


When it comes to insurance, it’s only common 
sense to have the right amount, the right kind, 
and the right company. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Near you there’s an agent or broker of The Home 
Insurance Company, an independent businessman 
who knows your problems. Backed by the strength, 
reputation and service of The Home Insurance 
Company, he provides the best in insurance pro- 
tection. 


For your own sake, see him soon. Let him show you 
how you can bring the insurance on your property 
in line with today’s high replacement costs. 


“Remember, if you're not fully insured—it’s 
not enough.” 


THE HOME (Susurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


Listen to the JACK BENNY show on CBS Radio every Sunday beginning September 29. 








portrait of an executive 


...With fous 


in his head 


This man has the problem of moving rocks and 
ore in and out of railroad cars and river barges, 
lake boats and ocean vessels. The more he ana- 
lyzes his costs and his time sheets, the more con- 
vinced he is that Industrial Brownhoist cranes 
save him money. 


Since 1877 Industrial Brownhoist has been solv- 
ing the heavy materials handling problems of 
steel mills, railroads, scrapyards and others. 


Each and every Brownhoist Crane operates with 
magnet, hook or bucket. They are available in 
Gu tenon capacities from 25 to 250 tons. For complete in- 


representative formation consult your nearest Brownhoist rep- 
knows how to help you. tati . 
Or write direct to resentative or write us today. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
yp INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
ASA BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
me ba Subsidiary of Penn-lexas 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Hs {<= Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal, P. Q. 


AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingh Hi 


BROWNHOIST 
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“if management does its 
acquiring mostly to turn a 
fast buck, the polyglot is 
unlikely to prosper . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 151 


earnings have to be plowed back into 
capital funds. 

Incidentally, at least one Chesapeake 
pain has turned into a pleasure. A bit 
over a year ago, it was trying vainly 
to sell its Virginia Metal Products, 
Inc., a maker of metal frames. Frus- 
trated in the sale, Chesapeake gave 
VMP new management; today, it is 
just about the hottest money maker 
the polyglot owns. 

American Machine & Foundry is an 
other company that privately admits to 
helter-skelter growth. But in the case of 
AMF, the losing acquisitions were so 
small compared with the company’s 
solidly established defense, paper box, 
and growing pinspotter businesses that 
everything remains solid despite the 
minor flaws. 


lll. Factors of Strength 


Many management consultants are 
able to agree on a few reliable gauges 
of strength in polyglots. ‘They feel that 
if central management does its acquir- 
ing mostly to turn a fast buck, the 
polyglot is unlikely to prosper. But 
if the goal is to cement together a 
group of solid companies for the long 
haul, success is more likely to be the 
result. 

Size of both the components and the 
central company seems to be important. 
Thus Olin Mathieson, made up of a 
grouping of large, well-established com- 
panies and with a strong and numerous 
central management, is eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Few question General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.'s activities in plastic sheet, 
wrought iron and steel pipe, rocket 
engines and propellants, athletic prod- 
ucts, movies, TV and radio, and rubber 
tires. Last year the company pulled 
down $10.8-million in profits on sales 
of $390-million and was doing even 
better at the halfway mark in 1957. 
Here too, generally large units were 
involved, and there was a strong cen- 
tral business to build around. 

What’s dangerous is when a series 
of small outfits, each hoping to find 
strength—and more capital—in union, 
band together, only to find their own 
meager resources being siphoned off 
by the central company. A group of 
small companies, haphazardly linked, 
is likely to end up in trouble. A well- 
selected group, sheltered together 
under a single weather-tight manage- 
ment umbrella, is apt to do fine. END 
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“LYON QUALITY DESIGN 


makes 


THE DIFFERENCE 3” 


STEEL LOCKERS, for example. Look for the design 
features that pay off for years and years. Compare Lyon 
construction and you’ll see how and why you get so 
much more in both durability and appearance. 

This same quality design makes the difference in every 
one of the more than 1500 standard Lyon items, a few of 
which are shown below. 


CALL YOUR LYON DEALER. He offers the world’s 
most diversified line of steel equipment. Equally im- 
portant, he can show you how to get the most for your 
money in terms of saved time and space. 


We can manufacture special items to your specifications. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS. INC. 


L lity design is reflected in this General Offices: 910 Monroe Ave., Aurora, lil. 
YON quality des “ae 

new handle with beautifully contoured lines, Factories in Avrora, ill. end York, _ 
finger-tip action and finished in durable chrome. Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


\\ PATENT APPLIED FOR 






























































OVER 1500 ITEMS 
for Business, 
Industry, 
Institutions 
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it took a city-wide election 


We found an ideal site for this company’s 
proposed new distribution center. The only 
difficulty was that it lay just outside the city 
limits, in a rural township that could not pro- 
vide sewerage, water, or fire and police pro- 
tection. Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial 


Development Department went to work. 


The only way these services could be made 
available was by annexation of the township 
by the city. First the Mayor, the City Manager 
and the City Industrial Committee had to be 
won over to the plan. Then it had to be ap- 
proved by a city-wide referendum. The elec- 
tion was arranged. The desirability of the 


new industry was sold to the public, and the 


annexation was overwhelmingly approved. 


Finding just the right site for a plant is seldom 
a simple matter. Often there are intricate 
negotiations which can best be handled by a 
third party; in this case the C&O. 


When you bring your plant location problem 
to the Industrial Development Department of 
Chesapeake and Ohio, you are enlisting the 
aid of a team of experts in every phase of the 
subject — including marketing, transportation, 
raw materials, taxation, labor, water and 


geology. 
We know you will be pleasantly surprised at 


the amount of help this organization is able 
to give you. 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 3204 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA *« WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA « MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 








In Management 


Simon Drops Insurance Company 
From His $350-Million Empire 


Norton Simon, Los Angeles financier (BW—Apr.14'57, 
pl72) who has been in control of Security Insurance Co. 
of New Haven, Conn., since early this year, has an- 
nounced that he is severing all connection with the com- 
pany. kk. Clayton Gengras, Hartford businessman, takes 
over as president and chief executive officer. Replacing 
Simon's board of directors is a new slate chairmanned by 
Peter J. Berry, a former company president, and com- 
posed mostly of Connecticut businessmen. 

Simon, who controls a $350-million food, lumber, and 
publishing empire, said he was leaving Security to attend 
to his other interests. 


Justice Dept. Opposes ‘Merger 
Of Brink’s and Pittston Co. 


Che Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div. is objecting to the 
proposed take-over of Brink’s Inc., the armored car con- 
cern, by Pittston Co., a diversified holding company. 
Pittston already owns U.S. Trucking Corp., another 
armored car company. The merger between the two, 
say the antitrusters, would end armored car competition 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and would mean control of 17% of 
the business in Boston, 70% in New York City, and 
72% in Newark, N. J. 

Pittston has been trying to gain control of Brink’s 
for a year and a half. Early in 1956 it bought 22% of 
Brink’s 200,000 outstanding shares from the board chair- 
man and made offers to other stockholders. However, 
Brink's Pres. H. Edward Reeves and other directors 
fought the move. 

Last January, resistance to Pittston suddenly col- 
lapsed. Reeves resigned as president, though he remained 
a consultant and acquiesced to the merger. The two 
companies applied jointly to the ICC for approval. The 
ICC will decide the case next month. 


Avro-Dosco Merger Still On; 
Other Deals Are Cooking 


In spite of scattered doubts, prospects for acquisition 
of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd., Canada’s third 
largest steel producer, by A. V. Roe, Ltd., look solid. 

Last week, the majority of Dominion’s board sent a 
letter to stockholders recommending acceptance of the 
deal. Previously, two Dosco directors publicly had ob- 
jected to the terms of Avro’s combination cash and ex- 
change of stock offer (BW —Aug.17'57,p52). Elsewhere 
in the acquisition field, money-losing Namm-Loeser’s, 
Inc., the retail concern with a $2.7-million tax-loss, is 
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reportedly dickering with five potential buyers. .. . 
Owners of Servel, Inc. have formally O.K.'d sale of the 
company’s air-conditioning division and some other 
assets to Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. for about $4-million, 
and also have given management authority to sell off 
the concern’s remaining property when and if possible. 


Court Approves Reorganization 
Of Northeastern Steel 


The Securities & Exchange Commission got a court 
rebuff last week. Over SEC objections, Federal Judge 
Robert P. Anderson approved the reorganization of 
money-losing Northeastern Steel Corp. by Carpenter 
Steel Co. of Reading, Pa. 

Northeastern was organized in 1954 to provide New 
England with a steel mill. It operates three open hearth 
and two electric furnaces, has an ingot capacity of 
114,912 tons, turns out steel and alloy bars and shapes. 

Though sales for 1956 hit $15.7-million, the company 
never got into the black. In two years of operation 
losses have totaled $3-million, and after it defaulted the 
interest on $6-million in 44% mortgage bonds last 
February, the company filed for reorganization. 

The SEC felt the Carpenter offer for the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) steelmaker was “unfair” because it didn’t take 
full cognizance of Northeastern as a going concern. The 
court disagreed, said the SEC was not giving sufficient 
weight to the Carpenter offer. Northeastern would never 
be able to make it on its own, and this was the only 
offer made for the company, noted the judge. 

Carpenter’s offer of 40,000 shares of its own stock 
for about a million shares of New Northeastern stock 
“was so close to the enterprise value of Northeastern 
that it accordingly is clearly fair and equitable and highly 
advantageous to Northeastern creditors,” said the court. 
The odds are that both the company shareholders and 
creditors will agree, outsiders say. 


Sears, Roebuck Beams New Magazine 


At All Supervisory Employees 


Out of 205,000 Sears, Roebuck & Co. employees, 
33,000 have management responsibilities. How to com- 
municate with them about key policies and decisions 
has become a major company problem. 

This week Sears moved toward a solution with the 
publication of a company magazine, The Sears World, 
a quarterly, which will be mailed directly to the homes 
of all supervisory personnel. Served by an editorial 
panel of 58 company executives, the magazine will talk 
to Sears management at all levels about all kinds of 
management problems. 

Contents of the first issue include: an article entitled 
“New Responsibilities of Management” by Theodore 
V. Houser, board chairman; suggestions on how to stimu- 
late and develop creative thinking; an analysis of suc- 
cessful retailing; a description of Sears’ urban renewal 
program to restore blighted cities. 
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A new’ Thermo-Fax”"Copying Machine gives you 
4-second copying speed 
at a new low cost! 


1 | 


— 


—, 
in 4 seconds 











New simplicity! New handling ease! 
...and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn or 
: plug F 


typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers. Then 
let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your hands 
Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, and, 
while you say, ‘It eliminates chemicals and negatives,”’ this newly styled 
THERMO-FAX “'Secretary’’ Copying Machine hands you a finished copy 
made in just 4 seconds. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And now you get 
these exclusive time and money-saving features at a new low cost of $299.* 
Try this modern office copying miracle on your monthly statements, let 
ters, orders or other business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under 
“Duplicating Machines and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory. Call for a demonstration or send coupon for details 


*Suggested retail price 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-9217, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


® 
Thermo-fax Send full details on the cost-cutting new THERMO-FAX 
{ “Secretary” Copying Machine. 
\ 


(/ COPYING PRODUCTS Name 


The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are 





Company 
Addr 








Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General E : oe City 
New York 16, N. Y. in Canada: P. 0 L b . 7 














Hard-working, fast-moving Michigan Tractor Shovel takes a 1% cu. yd. bite of sand at Palmetto Quarries, 
Columbia, S. C. Model 75A (shown) is one of a complete line of tractor shovels built by The Construction 
Machinery Division of Clark Equipment Co., in Benton Harbor, Mich. All are designed to deliver full capac- 
ity, full time. So naturally, Clark specifies dependable Bundyweld Tubing for vital hydraulic and fuel lines. 








Agile tractor shovel with a 1'/4-yard bite 
relies on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Read at left what’s different—and better—about this remarkable 
tubing. No wonder Bundyweld is the safety standard of the auto- 
Bund id is ligt motive and refrigeration industries . . . is used on 95% of today’s 
3 s the e s light- . . 
Bundyweld is the only undywer is light- cars, for fuel, oil and hydraulic lines, in an average of 20 appli- 
tubing double-walled weight, uniformly - 
from a single copper smooth, easily fabri- cations each. 


plated stee/ strip, met cated. It’s remarkably . : . ’ ‘ : : ' es oe 
illurgically bonded resistant to vibration To industrial designers around the globe, Bundy, offers specialized 


through 360° of wall fatigue; has unusually engineering service, as well as finest quality small-diameter tubing. 

contact for amazing highburstingstrength. New uses are found daily for Bundyweld, both in mechanical and 

strength, versatility. Sizes up to 4” O.D. fluid-transmission applications. Where high strength, ductility light- 
ness and low cost are important, Bundyweld has no equal. Call, 
write or wire us today. 


’ UPPLIERS to construction firms know that delays tie up costly 
; equipment . . . slow down tightly scheduled work. Many depend 
“ on high-capacity Michigan Tractor Shovels to get carriers loaded 
Y and back on the job fast. And Clark Equipment Company, like so 
:' many other leading manufacturers, helps build rugged dependability 
" / into every machine with lifelines of Bundyweld, Tubing. 


There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


RLO'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ITALY 
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West Germany has emerged as a real power in the free world. In both 
political and economic affairs, the German weight now counts for more. 


Chancellor Adenauer’s clean-cut election victory (page 171) proves 
this. It showed that the Germans are ready for a bigger role in the Western 
Alliance. And Bonn’s strong creditor position in world trade indicates that 
the Germans will have a major say in trade and financial matters. 


The German election gave a stinging reply to Moscow’s latest tough 
tactics. A majority of voters just weren’t frightened by the Soviet an- 
nouncement of an intercontinental ballistic missile. They reacted as other 
Western peoples have to Soviet threats—by backing Adenauer’s policy 
of a full military contribution to NATO. 


Now NATO will have a firmer base on the European continent. When 
there is political weakness in France or Italy, we will be able to turn to 
West Germany. And from a strictly military point of view, NATO’s 
forward planning will become easier as German forces are made 
available. 


Concurrently, of course, the Germans will get a bigger voice in Western 
councils. Adenauer already stands out as the leading statesman of Western 
Europe—the first German public figure to be both trusted and respected 
in neighboring countries for many a decade. 


Adenauer and his Economics Minister, Ludwig Erhard, also have an 
important new role to play on the European economic front. They must 
somehow make Bonn the “good creditor” in Europe—or face the possibility 
that their dream of European economic unity will vanish. 


Bonn’s economic strength has become really embarrassing to neighbor- 
ing countries just as the six-nation Common Market and Euratom are about 
to start. Also, negotiations are just beginning, especially with Britain, to 
link the Common Market with an associated Free Trade Area. 


The West Germans must decide between (1) continuing their recent 
financial policies at the risk of losing the Common Market; and (2) modifying 
their export-oriented economy enough so that other European countries can 
live with them. 


The Germans may give a clue to their intentions at next week’s meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund. 


But the real bargaining probably won’t come until the mid-October 
meeting of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. At that 
time, Bonn may well offer the French a special credit of $200-million or 
more. In return, Erhard will expect the French to agree to drop their pres- 
ent multiple currency system. 


Even the OEEC session isn’t likely to settle all the intricate payments 
problems that now threaten the stability of Europe’s trade. It’s likely that 
a special monetary conference will follow. 


A new proposal for dealing with the German payments surplus is being 
kicked around in Washington on the eve of the IMF meeting. It’s for the 
Germans to invest a fat slice of their hard currency reserves in the World 
Bank. 
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The Bank, in fact, is set to float a new $75-million bond issue in West 
Germany. This could pave the way for either an outright German loan to 
the Bank or an increase in Germany’s capital subscription. Or the Germans 
might repay their huge debt to Switzerland so that the Swiss could pass 
on the money to the Bank. 


Many economists feel as queasy about the international economic 
outlook as they do about business prospects in the U.S. That’s partly 
because of the way West Germany has acted as a funnel for gold and dollars, 
thus reducing other nations’ means of payment (BW—Sep.14’57,p28). In 
any case, there’s a feeling that the world boom of the past five years has 
run out of steam. 


If it comes, a slowdown in world trade is bound to aggravate domestic 
business difficulties. And if a slide begins here in the U.S., there are sure 
to be pleas for protection against imports. These, in turn, will produce 
cries abroad for retaliation against the U.S. For an inkling of what may 
lie ahead, listen to what Canadians, Mexicans, and Peruvians say they will 
do if Washington proceeds with its plans for new tariffs or quotas on lead 
and zinc imports. 


The list of Canadian economic grievances against the U.S. seems to be 
growing. In fact, Ottawa is under mounting pressure from Canadian busi- 
nessmen and wheat farmers to change its economic policies toward the U.S. 
(page 106). 


These pressures are bound to show up at the Commonwealth finance 
ministers’ talks in Ottawa, which follow the Washington meeting of the IMF. 
They will also dominate the U. S.-Canadian economic talks starting in Wash- 
ington October 7—talks that will be the most critical economic consultations 
between the two governments in many years. The question of wheat exports 
may prove the toughest issue to handle. 


State Dept. officials this week were trying to appraise the latest events 
in Southeast Asia—to see what they mean for U.S. policy there. 


* In Thailand, this week, a coup d’etat overturned the government of 
Phibun Songram. The new leader is Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, whose 
newspapers long opposed Bangkok’s out-and-out commitment to the West. 
Even if there is no fundamental change in Thai policy, this strategically im- 
portant little kingdom probably will take a more independent line toward 
the U.S. in the future. 


* In Indonesia, Pres. Soekarno seems to have made a deal with ex-Vice 
Pres. Hatta, the leader of the country’s anti-Communists. Presumably Hatta 
has insisted that Soekarno halt his collaboration with the Communists. But 
it remains to be seen whether this will stem the rising tide of Communism 
in Indonesia—especially on Java. 


* In Vietnam, the government begins to have a disturbing resemblance to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s pre-1949 regime on mainland China. The government of 
Ngo Dinh Diem is under attack now for condemning an important anti-Com- 
munist to death for opposing Diem over two years ago. Despite a huge U. S. 
aid program, the Diem government doesn’t seem able to cope with long-term 
economic development. 

Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 21, 1967, issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

































E. Howard Perkins, Board Chairman of Brooks & Perkins, Inc., asks you: 


‘How fast will our new earth satellite travel?”’’ 


‘Hundreds of miles high, the new earth satellite will streak 
through space, circling our globe each 90 minutes! 

“But this speed, estimated at 18,000 miles an hour, is 
achievable only in the remote emptiness above our atmos- 
phere. Down here, the satellite had to travel fast, too, 
to meet the schedule of Project Vanguard, assigned to 
the U. S. Navy. 

“We have built a number of these satellites on tight 
production schedules. 

“The satellites had to be shipped quickly to the U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory in flawless condition, ready 


for the final metal coatings which make them look silvery. 
So, we used Air Express which delivered all our shipments 
without a scratch! 

“The fact is that Air Express never fails us. It expedites 
pick-up and delivery with radio-controlled trucks. Its 
private wire network can ‘keep an eye’ on each shipment. 
Time is saved by Air Express’ use of the first scheduled 
plane—there’s no wait for full plane loads. Door to door, 
Air Express carries our valuable products on schedule— 
every time!”’ 


—__— @ Air Express —__—— 


30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 








In Superphosphate Production—Each of two dryer-reactors at Davison 
Chemical Company's Bartow, Florida plant uses an ElectroniK cascade con- 
trol system to safeguard granulated triple superphosphate against loss of 
quality through reversion and improper curing. Honeywell controls also cut 
fuel consumption 20% below the amount required under manual control . .. 
make possible substantial production increase above original capacity. 


In Water Treatment—Automatic control equipment at Westvaco Chlor- 
Alkali Division, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., S. Charleston, West Va., 
has helped to improve the water quality, resulting in a general reduction of 
overall operating costs and reducing boiler outage time approximately 
one-third. Honeywell circular chart recorders with electronic integrators and 
sequence timers control flow through the make-up water treatment plant. 
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In Thread Making— 
Coats & Clark's thread 
and yarn-finishing plant 
at Toccoa, Georgia, 
makes extensive use of 
Honeywell _instrumenta- 
tion to assure quality 
and increase production. 
A Honeywell-controlled 
caustic recovery plant 
has cut caustic consump- 
tion at this mill by as 
much as 75%, and is 
supervised by a single 
operator. 








with HONEYWELL instrumentation 


Today’s automatic controls can play a vital, daily role in your company’s opera- 
tion. They can keep your product quality consistently high . .. improve your operat- 


ing techniques . . . give your technical manpower more “‘think”’ time . . . and increase 
profits. 


Whether you’re working on a program to modernize your present plant facilities, to 
build a whole new plant, or modernize just a single production unit... consider 
the benefits of instrumentation. 


And Honeywell, world’s largest maker of automatic controls, is ready right now to 
make instrumentation a paying program in your plant . . . whenever you’re ready. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, Wayne and 
Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
Hl Fouts ue Covttiols 





Why do Census Bureau projections indicate 


MICHIGAN WILL GROW FASTER 
THAN 38 STATES ? 


Population projections just issued by the Bureau 
of the Census suggest that Michigan’s population in 1970 may 
be 65% greater than it was in 1950. For the whole United 
States the projected maximum growth in the same period 
is only 38.3%. 

The projected growth rate for Michigan is greater 
than that for any state except nine Rocky Mountain or 
coastal states. In number of persons to be added between 1950 
and 1970 only three states outrank Michigan. 

Why can Michigan be expected to grow faster than 
38 states and to add more people than any of 44 states? 

Because Michigan is growing faster right now, and 
has been for years. 

Michigan’s population grows because industry thrives 
in Michigan. Industry finds here everything that it needs, 
including — 























%& THE GREATEST FRESH WATER SUPPLY IN THE WORLD 


%& WATER FOR INDUSTRIAL PROCESSING, FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION, FOR RECREATION 


% CLIMATE AND LIVING CONDITIONS THAT ARE 
UNSURPASSED ANYWHERE 


Let our Industrial Development Department help you 
find the right location for your plant in Outstate Michigan. 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


SUPPLYING ELECTRIC AND NATURAL GAS SERVICE IN OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 











Black area on map shows GENERAL OFFICES .. . Jackson, Michigan 
territory served by ; 
Consumers Power Company DIVISION OFFICES ... Alma * Battle Creek * Bay City * Flint * Grand Rapids 


Jackson * Kalamazoo * Lansing * Muskegon * Pontiac * Saginaw * Traverse City, Michigan 
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The West Shares Their Victory 


By even a wider margin than 
expected, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer was returned to power 
in West Germany. 





r Wasn't just Chancellor Konrad 

Adenauer and his Christian Demo- 
crats who triumphed Sunday in West 
Germany’s national election. The West- 
ern Alliance as a whole scored a decisive 
victory. 

Chis was the first election since the 
Federal Republic gained its sovereignty. 
And the German voters provided a 
striking confirmation that Bonn will 
remain firmly wedded, militarily and 
economically. to the NATO partner- 
ship. Neither the Soviet announcement 
of an intercontinental ballistic missile 
nor halfhearted lures of confederation 
with East Germany influenced the 
West Germans when they went to the 
polls. 
¢ Meaning of Vote—For the West, 
the German vote means two things: 

e An expanding German military 
establishment within NATO. Ade- 
nauer’s victory, in fact, has given new 
life to NATO, which has been in the 
doldrums since France sent its forces 
from Germany to Algeria. 

e A switch by Bonn to a “good 
creditor” role in Europe. Adenauer is 
so committed to European economic 
unity that he can be expected to modify 
his financial policy to the point where 
West Germany’s neighbors don’t get 
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ECONOMICS Minister Erhard studies creditor role and .. . DEFENSE Minister Strauss makes the choice of missiles or planes. 
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Tune in on 
What's New 
At The 


NEW YORK COLISEUM 
December 2-6, 1957 


Be sure to see the latest developments 
for the chemical process industries. 
Four full floors—over 500 fact-filled 
displays of the newest processes, ma- 
terials, equipment and machines that 
can be put to work in your plant to 
help cut costs, increase production, and 
improve product performance. 

Plan now to attend—and bring your 
key executives with you. You will see 
and learn about hundreds of new ideas 
that can help increase profits in your 
business. @® ars 


Write for advance registration to 
International Exposition Company 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Now Available 
Key Facts About Doing 


Business in Australia 


ae 


Let Australia’s largest organization 


of business research and manage- 
ment consultants provide you with 
information on developing your 
potential for greater foreign earn- 
ings through 


Stronger Distribution 
Licensee Manufacturing 
Your Own Australian Plant 


Write today for free literature on the 
Australian investment climate and profit 
opportunities for key 
Australia 


industries in 


Mr. Andrew Gilchrist, Director 
AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH SERVICES LTD. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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squeezed financially because of its overly 
strong creditor position. 

Neither of these things heralds a 
basic shift in domestic economic policy. 
The emphasis will still be anti-inflation- 
ary. But there will be a little more room 
than there has been in the past eight 
years for personal consumption even 
after allowing for the defense buildup. 
And wage costs seem certain to creep 
up. 
¢ Solid Victory—Adenauer’s mandate 
came Sunday as 31-million West 
Germans returned the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (and its Bavarian sister 
party, the Christian Socialist Union) to 
power with 52% of the popular vote 
and 279 seats in the Bundestag. This 
victory exceeded even the CDU’s fond- 
est hopes. It left the opposition Social 
Democrats, who won 32% of the 
popular vote and 169 seats, in gloom. 

About the only satisfaction the Social 
Democrats have is their ability (with 
just over one-third of the Bundestag 
seats) to block any _ constitutional 
amendment. The shrinking vote of the 
Free Democrats and the failure of the 
fringe parties confirm the trend in 
West Germany toward a_ two-party 
system along American and British lines. 
¢ Running on Record—Even more de- 
cisively than in 1949 and 1953, the 
spur and symbol of the CDU victory 
was 8l-year-old Konrad Adenauer. The 
Chancellor ran on his eight-year record 
of bringing full independence and un- 
expected prosperity—and on a platform 
of “no experiments.” 

What seemed to weigh most heavily 
with the electorate was the sense of 
well-being that eight years of Adenauer’s 
administration had brought, plus the 
confidence that the Chancellor himself 
could be counted on for more of the 
same. In the months just before the 
election, Adenauer gave the German 
people added reason for this faith. 

In March, the government granted a 
75% average increase in social security 
and pension payments to 7-million 
persons. There was also retroactive pay 
increases to more than 1-million federal, 
state, and municipal employees. Then 
there was the government proposal, ad- 
vanced by Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, that the government should 
dispose of the thriving Volkswagen 
Werke by selling “people’s shares.” 

During the campaign itself, Adenauer 
put most of the emphasis on Germany’s 
role in NATO and dependence on the 
“great United States’ for security. 
When the Social Democrats tried to 
offer the German people “peace in our 
time” and raised the specter of “atomic 
death,”” Adenauer simply went on stress- 
ing NATO and the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 
¢ Cabinet Carries Over—The new 
cabinet that Adenauer will present to 
the inaugural session of the third 
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; A new, more 
comfortable chair 
for cashiers and 

draftsmen 





At last, solid comfort and posture 
support in a “high” chair! Big, soft, 
foam rubber cushioned seat. Foam 
rubber cushioned backrest curved 
to snuggle into the small of the back 
and give firm support. Footring lo- 
cated for comfort and weld- 
ed to frame for stability and 
safety. This chair is avail- 
able in three adjustable 
seat heights ranging from 
20"-24", 24”-28", 28”-32". 
Ask your Sturgis dealer to 
show you the No. 837 High 
Master. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan. Address inquiries 
to The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, General 
Sales Offices, 154 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Multiplex Panels 
for ready reference 


Charts, graphs, maps, photos, and other records 
can be kept at eye-level, finger-tip accessibility 
with Multiplex swinging wing-panels. Also ideal 
for conferences, sales meetings, employee com- 
munications, lobby exhibits, libraries, etc. Typi- 
cal unit shown above provides 167 sq. ft. of dis- 
play areal 

Panels are steel-framed fiberboard; sizes from 
18” x 21” to 48” x 96”; wall models, floor mod- 
els, table mode!s. Office furniture colors. For 
complete information and prices, mail the 
coupon. 


nianipedenipabedbeububedesieustesbedieunested 


| MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. | 
| 938-948 North 10th St., St. Lovis 1, Missouri | 


l Please send literature on Presentation Panels | 
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Bundestag, to be held in West Berlin, 
probably won't hold any major surprises. 

Economics Minister Erhard, 60 years 
old, who campaigned with the slogan 
“Prosperity for All,” will remain in 
charge of broad economic and financial 
policy. 

Defense Minister Franz Joseph 
Strauss, who is only 42 years old, 
emerged from the campaign as a real 
contender for the Adenauer succession. 

The other two mainstays of the cabi- 
net are Finance Minister Fritz Schaef- 
fer and Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano. The latter believes as firmly 
as Adenauer in NATO and in European 
unity. 

However, there may be a scramble 
for the vice-chancellor’s job. The in- 
cumbent, Franz Bluecher, is likely to 
retire. The job may be demanded by 
the Bavarians for their share of Ade- 
nauer’s triumph. In that case, their can- 
didate might be either Strauss or 
Schaeffer. But Erhard also is in the 
running. The man who gets the job 
would retain his present cabinet post. 
¢ Rearmament—With the elections 
over, the Federal Republic will begin to 
move more rapidly with its rearmament 
program, although German forces may 
not be built quite so fast as the Penta- 
gon would wish. The Germans are 
likely to show greater independence 
about the terms of the buildup. 

The big decision for Defense Minister 
Strauss is how much he should stress 
missiles compared with manned fighter 
planes. Missiles have the advantage of 
being the “weapon of the future,” and 
they offer a way around a serious pilot 
shortage in West Germany. On the 
other hand, the idea of erecting missile 
bases around big cities has stirred up 
considerable civilian resistance. In any 
case, the Germans soon will have to 
choose from among American, British, 
and French interceptors and missiles. 

As for atomic weapons, the Adenauer 
victory means that no obstacles will be 
raised to (1) arming German forces with 
nuclear weapons or (2) maintaining 
atomic stores for NATO on German 
soil. On both counts, the Social Demo- 
crats had taken a negative position. 
¢ Economic Affairs—When it comes to 
Bonn’s foreign economic policy, the big 
problem is what to do abot ihe D-mark 
and West Germany’s snowballing gold 
and hard currency reserves. Because of 
the D-mark’s strength, the French franc, 
the Dutch guilder, and the British 
pound have all been under speculative 
pressure during the past summer. Now 
the heat will be on Adenauer and 
Erhard to play the “good creditor,” and 
so modify German policy that its neigh- 
bors are not hurt simply by the tight 
rein kept on West German consump- 
tion and by the hardness of the D- 
mark. 

Most West 


German _ politicians, 
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ADDITION NOW!” 





Plant expansion may be a sign 
of progress — but it is expen- 
sive, too. Before your plant 
suffers “growing pains,” in- 
vestigate Wheelabrator® airless 
blast cleaning equipment. It 
not only pays for itself fast in 
reduced metal cleaning costs, 
but produces volume cleaning 
in a felatively small space. 
With it you can make your 
production “grow” without 
adding’ extra space for cleaning 
operations. 


For complete details on time-saving, 
money-saving, space-saving Wheela- 
brator equipment, send today for Cat- 
alog No. 74C. Wheelabrator Corpora- 
tion, 461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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GAS CYLINDER VALVES 






When the breath of life is to be 
meted out, a safe, easily operated, 
dependable valve is essential. For 
this reason, the medical and dental 
professions look to S. S. Wurre for 
valves that operate easily, gently, at 
feather touch . . . valves that give 
longer service, require minimal 
maintenance and repair. 





















If you use or manufacture cylinders, 
equip them with easy-operating S. S. 
WHITE Medical Valves. They're 
tested and approved for anesthetic, 
therapeutic and resuscitating gas 
service ... fulfill every requirement 
of safety and dependability. For full 
information, just write for Bulletin 
5012. 
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10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1839 West Pico Bivd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 














economisis, bankers, and businessmen 
are opposed to any suggestion that the 
D-mark should be revalued upward. 
They claim that this would destroy the 
export boom and be especially dam- 
aging to exports to the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Still, you can’t completely dis- 
count some change in the D-mark’s 
value during the next few months. 

¢ Probable Course—According to the 
talk in Bonn this week, the Adenauer 
government is likely to push only the 
following measures for now: 

e Early repayment of up to $300- 
million of the country’s external debt— 
mainly to foreign holders of “Young,” 
“Dawes,” and other German bonds. 

e Advance payments for arms be- 
ing bought from other NATO coun- 
tries, especially Britain and France. 
These pavments might run to several 
hundred million dollars. 

e Further easing, perhaps elimi- 
nation, of import duties and excise 
taxes on consumption items such as 
coffee. 

e¢ Government loans to neighbor- 
ing countrics, such as France, when they 
are in temporary difficulty but can show 
sound recovery policies. 

¢ Encouragement of private capi- 
tal exports in Europe, South America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

e West German purchase of 
World Bank bonds, with the first offer- 
ing likely to be about $75-million. 
¢ Showdown—If, despite these steps, 
there is a gang-up on Germany over the 
currency question, it will be at the 
OEEC meeting in Paris next month 
rather than at the International Mone- 
tary Fund conference in Washington 
next week. But Erhard has served no- 
tice that he won’t sit in the “prisoner’s 
dock” on the subject. What’s more 
he may get a special European con- 
ference this winter—something he has 
long advocated. 

There’s no doubt about Bonn’s 
conviction that its economic policies 
are sound and that you do not operate 
on a healthy man to cure the sick one. 
In part, it is an expression of self-confi- 
dence and independence that can be 
expected to grow in the years to come. 

If, for overriding political considera- 
tions, Chancellor Adenauer should de- 
cide to go along with a D-mark reval- 
uation, his decision would be binding. 
No one inside the government, or out, 
really doubts the iron of the “Old 
One’s” authority. 

West Germany will be in the fore- 
front of the supporters of associating 
a Free Trade area including Britain, 
with the Common Market. Erhard 
has always been strongly in favor of 
the wider Free Trade Area. Ranking 
officials at the Economics Ministry this 
week said the prospects for a favorable 
decision next month at OEEC are 
good. END 
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“Success breeds success.” 
Typifying Metropolitan Miami, the nation’s 
fastest growing industrial area, is the Lawn- 
lite Company —today, after eight short 
years, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
aluminum leisure furniture! Sales of over 
$7,000,000 annually; 700 employees; 
$1,250,000 payroll! 
Write, on your letterhead, for current sta- 
tistical analysis of this crea, where climate 
reduces absenteeism and improves workers’ 
living—where an established domestic market 
and ever-growing Latin American trade are 


further inducements to plant location. 


DADE COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 350 
An Agency of the Metropolitan Mtami Government 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 














Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide. 252 pages of modern office 
equipment and its efficient use. 


FREE to Purchasing and Office 
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business letterhead. 
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Dissension Over Foreign Aid 


@ A long-standing behind-the-scenes dispute over 
the administration of foreign aid program is brought out into 


the open by public release of an ICA policy directive. 


@ The directive decrees that only in exceptional cases 


should U.S. aid be used to finance state-owned industry. 


@ State Dept., shocked and angered by the directive, 
insists there has been no change in U.S. policy. 


Ever since the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan in 1948, a muffled strug- 
gle has gone on behind policymakers’ 
doors in Washington over the danger 
that foreign aid might be used to sub- 
sidize “socialism” abroad. The con- 
troversy had been kept pretty quiet 
until last week when it burst into the 
open with explosive force. 
¢ Controversial Doctrine—This is what 
happened in the headlines: 

¢ John B. Hollister, retiring head 
ot the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which administers the 
foreign aid program, last week, re- 
leased to the press a policy directive 
to foreign aid missions overseas. It 
decreed that in the future the U.S. 
would finance state-owned industrial 
projects and extractive industries only 
in exceptional cases. The bulk of U.S. 
development aid would go only to 
normally publicly owned facilities such 
as roads, ports, public health and edu- 
cation, and, in some cases, power and 
railroads. 

e After 24 hours of shocked si- 
lence, high State Dept. officials angrily 
repudiated the Hollister doctrine. 
They insisted that aid policy hadn't 
changed; that it always had sought to 
encourage private enterprise where 
feasible, but that foreign aid would 
be used, as in the past, to support 
state enterprises when that was in 
the national interest of the U.S. 


|. The Basic Conflict 


This public display of bureaucratic 
dissension came at a moment of crisis 
in foreign aid policy. Congress has 
cut economic aid for underdeveloped 
countries to a new low of $300-million 
for this fiscal year. At the same time, 
a number of important underdeveloped 
countries in Asia and the” Middle East 
are in dangerous economic difficulties 
and are being wooed by the Russians 
with lavish offers of help. 
¢ Cry for Help—India, in particular, 
is nearly broke and is facing the col- 
lapse of its cherished second five-year 
plan for economic development. The 
Russians are rushing construction of 
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a big steel mill for the Indian govern- 
ment, are. ready to put through a 
$100-million loan, and are hinting 
that there’s more where that came 
from. The usually stiff-necked Prime 
Minister Nehru is asking the U.S. for 
a $500-million three-year loan—his first 
public request for U.S. assistance—to 
stave off economic disaster or deeper 
involvement with Moscow. 

Against this background, the Ad- 
ministration has to make up its mind 
in a hurry whether to go back to 
Congress in January with a politically 
unpopular request for more aid money 
or to risk a major new thrust of Soviet 
influence into Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

According to top State Dept. off- 
cials, Hollister’s announcement simply 
complicates an already difficult prob- 
lem. Newly independent underdevel- 
oped nations that are socialist-inclined 
—short of entrepreneurs, and already 
touchy about any suggestion of West- 
ern economic domination—will become 
doubly suspicious of the motives be- 
hind U.S. assistance. At home, so this 
argument goes, it may encourage an 
economy-minded Congress to cut pub- 
lic aid even further in the belief that 
private investment can do much more 
of the basic development job. 
¢ Recriminations—All week long, re- 
criminations flew thick and fast be- 
tween Hollister’s supporters (among 
them, officials in Treasury and Com- 
merce Depts.) and opponents (many 
State Dept. and ICA aides) within 
the Administration. His backers in- 
sinuated that the State Dept. was “‘soft 
on socialism” and afraid to offend its 
“clients” with a plain statement of 
U.S. policy. 

His assailants recall that Hollister 
—a former associate of ex-Pres. Herbert 
Hoover and the late Sen. Robert Taft 
—was hostile to the foreign aid pro- 
gram when he was executive secretary 
of the Hoover Commission before his 
appointment to head ICA. “You might 
as well have an Arab in charge of an 
Israeli relief program,” one State Dept. 
official cracked. 
¢ Real Issue—Actually, the differences 


between the two groups are more over 
interpretation than basic doctrine. One 
group says that U.S. taxpayers’ money 
shouldn’t be used to promote socialism 
abroad by investment in state-owned 
industries. The other agrees, but points 
out that Washington doesn’t always 
have a choice. It argues that many times 
—particularly in the case of underde- 
veloped countries—if the U.S. doesn’t 
aid government-owned projects, the 
alternatives are economic stagnation 
or proffers of Soviet help. 

One thing is certain: Hollister put 
over a fast one in releasing his policy 
directive to the press. True, it had been 
cleared by Under Secy. of State 
Christian Herter, after being the sub- 
ject of bickering within the Administra- 
tion for 18 months. But Herter in- 
tended it to be only for the private 
guidance of U.S. aid missions over- 
seas, not a public statement of U.S. 
policy. Neither Secy. Dulles, nor the 
National Security Council, nor Pres. 
Eisenhower passed on the directive, 
which they would have done if the 
directive represented a switch in policy. 

Technically, the current row centers 
on this narrow question of the pro- 
priety of publicizing the Hollister direc- 
tive. But the issue goes much deeper 
and divides the Administration and 
Congress from top to bottom, reveal- 
ing wide differences on the practical ap- 
plication of the foreign aid program. 


ll. Hollister’s Case 


Hollister and his partisans put their 
case this way: 
¢ The private enterprise system is 
the only one with which the U.S. has 
experience and whose techniques we 
are competent to export; we can’t com- 
pete with the Soviets in teaching foreign 
countries how to run a state economy. 
¢ Private enterprise and private in- 
vestment are the only effective answers 
to the problem of combining economic 
development with political freedom in 
underdeveloped countries. Neither the 
U.S. government nor the underde- 
veloped countries have the money or 
the skills to do the job. Congress ap- 
propriated $300-million for economic 
development under the aid program, 
compared with requests of $10-billion 
for economic aid. Free governments 
cannot recruit the large numbers of 
trained technicians and managers 
needed. This can only be done by free 
enterprise—or totalitarian governments 
(which control employees of state- 
owned industries). 
e Private American investors, by 
contrast, are sinking between $3-billion 
and $5-billion a year in overseas proj- 
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New York State 
labor leads the 
nation in: 


Stability: Year after year, on the 
average, it loses the fewest man 
hours (per hours worked) due to 
work stoppages. 


Adaptability: It staffs the widest 
variety of shops, plants and fac- 
tories in the nation. 


Productivity: Being well educated 
and mature, it turns out at high, 
steady rates finished products 
worth more than those produced 
in any other state. 


* 


Before you decide ona new plant site, 
what other labor data do you need? 
e@ Availability... 
by skills 
by sex 
by age groups 
e@ Prevailing wage rates... 
e Local management relations? 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready with a pro- 
fessional, long-experienced staff to 
give you a tailor-made analysis of the 
labor force in any New York State 
community. 


* 


But labor is only one of your factors. 
What about 
...markets.,, transportation 
... components... raw materials 
... Sites and buildings... power 
.. water... fuel... financing? 


Let us answer your questions. Write 
for “Industrial Location Services,” a 
free booklet that tells what we can do 
for you. Send your request to me at 
Room 560,112 State Street, Albany 7. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
i i of C we 
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. . . So far the Indonesian 
government has refused to 
invite the private team... .” 


STORY starts on p. 175 


ects. This sum could be multiplied 
several times if foreign governments 
would adopt policies designed to at- 
tract private money. The U.S. govern- 
ment should reserve its meager foreign 
aid resources for basic public utilities 
and technical assistance, which private 
investors won't touch. 

e Europe’s experience with the 
Marshall Plan doesn’t apply to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Europe had the 
skills and institutions to use large 
amounts of U.S. grant aid effectively. 
Underdeveloped countries don’t. With 
meager physical and human resources, 
their experiments with socialism can 
only lead to totalitarianism. We would 
be doing them a disservice to subsidize 
their movement in this direction. We 
would do better to run the risk of out- 
right desertions to the Communist bloc 
rather than subsidize creeping Com- 
munism. 

e The governments of underde- 
veloped countries may be convinced of 
the benefits of private enterprise before 
the Soviets are able to take them over. 
The socialist regime in Burma and 
some Latin Americans already are swing- 
ing around. Even the Indians are 
showing signs of a change of heart. 
But they can’t be pressed or persuaded 
to give free enterprise a chance if the 
U.S. government pesists in bailing out 
their socialist experiments. 

Officials of the Hollister school are 
quick to produce specific examples to 
back up their case. Last year, they sav, 
the ICA wasted over $50-million in 
financing capital investment for state- 
owned enterprises abroad. This is the 
amount that private U.S. investors in- 
dicated they would have been prepared 
to supply if the development projects 
had been in the private rather than the 
public sector. 
¢ India’s Attitude—As it was, the In- 
dians had to be turned down on many 
projects in their Five Year Plan. For 
example, they asked ICA to recruit a 
team of 40 technicians to go to India 
and advise them on how to create a 
state-run machine tool industry. ICA 
convinced them to accept a team from 
the U.S. machine tool industry—only 
source of such technicians here—which 
would consider the potential for licens- 
ing arrangements. The industry team 
was favorably impressed with the pos- 
sibilities but cooled off when the Indian 
government refused to allow more than 
a 10% rovalty on licensing deals and 
insisted upon maintaining a 62% tax 
on that meager return. ICA refused any 


further help, and now the Indians are 
studying British and Russian offers 
(page 179). 

India also asked for help in building 
a state synthetic rubber plant despite 
the fact that natural rubber is available 
at much lower prices. Such proposals, 
Hollister’s men at ICA say, reflect 
India’s basic policy of getting a sig- 
nificant segment of the production of 
every basic industry in government 
hands allegedly to assure “competition.” 
Hollister is convinced that such a policy 
assures only one thing: No private in- 
vestor will expose himself to possible 
subsidized state competition if he has 
a choice. 
¢« ICA Snubbed—A pending fertilizer 
project in Indonesia is cited by Hollister 
supporters as an example of how U.S. 
aid policies potentially can drive out 
private foreign investment. The Indo- 
nesians have been interested for years 
in creating a major fertilizer industry. 
ICA has lined up a team of private 
U.S. fertilizer experts to go to Indo- 
nesia to survey the prospects for invest- 
ing in plants. But so far the Indonesian 
government has refused to invite the 
private team. Instead, Indonesia this 
week applied to the Export-Import 
Bank for a big loan to finance construc- 
tion of a state-owned fertilizer complex. 


Il. Practical Approach 


Hollister’s critics in the Administra- 
tion cut through the arguments of prin- 
ciple and the Hollister school’s selec- 
tion of facts and ask one question: 
“Is it likely that the Indian government 
and others in a similar predicament will 
change their basic economic philoso- 
phies fast enough to attract enough 
private foreign investment to stave off 
economic collapse or halt the drift 
towards Soviet domination?” 
¢ Concession—Most of Hollister’s men 
concede frankly that this is unlikely, 
that the Indians, for example, have a 
long way to go before they are apt to 
see the light. But they feel the risk 
should be taken in the interests of 
spreading free enterprise—and saving 
U.S. taxpayers’ dollars. 

The majority view in the Adminis- 
tration is that the odds are too long, 
and that a partially socialist country 
firmly attached to the free world is pref- 
erable to one, of whatever economic 
persuasion it may be, controlled from 
the Kremlin. 
¢ Ex-Im Policy—The controversy over 
how much the U.S. government should 
aid state-owned enterprises overseas has 
a long history. Ex-Import Bank, the 
first U.S. foreign “aid” institution, has 
wrestled with the problem from its 
birth. One of Ex-Im’s first big loans 
was made in 1940 to Volta Redonda, 
Brazil’s state controlled steel enterprise, 
set up after it had proved impossible to 
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Giant autoclave is divided into six inner com- 
partments, each with a turbine impeller for 
agitating slurry, which contains cobalt, nickel, 
copper arsenic, iron and sulfuric acid, and iron- 
arsenic compounds. The reaction is carried out 
at pressures of 550-600 psi, at temperatures 
exceeding 400°F. The Calera Mining installa- 
tion, at Garfield, Utah, was engineered by 








Chemical Construction Corporation. 


4™* BIRTHDAY FOR 
TITANIUM TURBINE 


in corrosive slurry that quickly kills other metals 


HIS encrusted, scale-covered 

turbine impeller made from 
Mallory-Sharon titanium is a thing 
of beauty to the cost-conscious Calera 
Mining Company. It’s passing in- 
spection after four years service in 
as corrosive an environment as you 
are likely to meet. 


Calera oxidizes and leaches cobalt- 
arsenic-sulfide concentrates in a giant 
high-pressure, high-temperature 
autoclave. The autoclave, or pres- 
sure vessel itself is lined with acid 
resisting brick. But the turbines, pip- 
ing, thermowells, and flange linings 
must be metal. 


The piping, fabricated from 
Mallory-Sharon titanium, has seen 
continuous service—where allay 
steels and nickel alloys failed.in a 
matter of hours. Even on the hefty 
turbines, the longest service obtained 
was a few weeks—before titanium 
was fully specified for all turbine 
parts including fasteners. With flange 
linings and other parts the story is 


the same—titanium is the only choice 
from an economic standpoint. 


Have you a corrosion headache 
that titanium can turn into a success 
story? We can help you evaluate 
this remarkable metal in your plant, 
supply engineering assistance, and 
deliver your sample or prototype 
requirements from stock. Call or 
write now for complete information. 


MALLORY Ti SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON TITANIUM CORPORATION: NILES,OHIO 


Producers of titanium and titanium alloy sheet, strip, plate, rod, bar, billets 
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Saves money= 
creates friends 


Women, particularly, prefer toilet 
seat covers and often improvise 
them from costly paper towels. You 
can fill this need—and save money 
too—with Sanitor. Self-disposing. 
Easy-to-fill cabinet. 


Samples 
on 
request 


TISSUE TOILET 
SEAT COVERS 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MIC H.. 





Planning to Build? 


THIS CATALOG CAN 


SAVE YOU THOUSANDS 
OF ee 


DOLLARS 


Find out how to build at far 
less cost . . . how to build in 
only weeks instead of months 

. . how to build to fit your 
exact requirements with Steel- 
craft's versatile, pre-engineered 
standard steel buildings. This 
easy-to-understand, 20-page 
catalog fully describes appli- 
cations, building types, con- 
struction detail and optional 


designs. Mail coupon now! | 


re STEELCRAFT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
9017 BLUE ASH RD. DEPT. 59B 
CINCINNATI 42, OHIO 
Rush me your STEELCRAFT STAND- 
ARD STEEL BUILDING catalog. 
NAME 
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“.. from now on both sides 
will have to work harder to 
prove their point .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 175 


persuade U.S. steel companies to do 
the job. Since then Ex-Im has loaned a 
total of $109.4-million to Volta Re- 
donda. Many millions also have been 
loaned to other Latin American develop- 
ment corporations. A substantial por- 
tion of such loans, however, is re- 
loaned to private enterprise. 

One Ex-Im official commented: “Hol- 
lister’s doctrine has been our basic 
policy right along. But in practice we've 
found it just won’t work in lots of 
cases. Underdeveloped countries need 
some basic industries. Where private 
capital hasn’t been available, we've 
moved in in order to preserve the 
market for American companies con- 
cerned.” 
¢ Current Practice—The same practical 
approach was followed under the Mar- 
shall Plan when billions of U.S. tax- 
payers’ dollars were pumped into nation- 
alized coal and power industries and 
other public industries in Europe. And 
it’s still being followed under the aid 
program today wherever the choice 
seems to be between doing an essential 
project with public money or not doing 
it at all. (In areas such as Latin Amer- 
ica, where cold war pressures are slight, 
the Hollister doctrine has been more 
rigidly adhered to.) 

But all along there has been a steady 
pull of official and Congressional opin- 
ion toward greater encouragement of 
free enterprise and private investment. 
In the first vear of the Marshall Plan, 
a program was set up by the govern- 
ment to guarantee private money in- 
vested abroad against inconvertibility, 
expropriation, and war loss. The pro 
gram has been pushed under Eisen- 
hower. 

In 1951, Congress wrote a section 
into the foreign aid bill specifically stat- 
ing that it is the purpose of foreign aid 
to encourage private enterprise w herever 
feasible. This vear, the Cooley Amend- 
ment requires 25% of all foreign cur- 
rencies realized from overseas disposal 
of surplus farm goods to be reloaned to 
private investors—thus making recent 
Administration practice mandatory. 

The long argument over foreign aid 
now seems to be coming to a head 
as the need for development capital 
mounts and gets harder to squeeze out 
of Congress. From now on both sides 
will have to work harder to prove their 
cases—officials to prove that govern- 
ment aid is essential, and private inves- 
tors to demonstrate that private capital 
will be forthcoming to take over the 
job from the government. END 





modern heating 
for 
business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 





{QCUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 79 Union St., Mercer, Pa 








within reach 
at last! 


Down comes cost per piece, up goes 
production . . . with Baker fully 
automatic plastic molding presses. 
Instantly adjustable for different 
jobs, so Baker automation is prac- 
tical even on short or medium runs, 
Write Dept. BW-957. 


BAKER 


AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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In Business Abroad 


Brazil Enticing to U.S. Investment 


Despite Oil and Dollar Shortages 


U.S. investments in Brazil are prospering from a wave 
of industrialization, and the potential for expansion is 
bright—but shortages of dollars and oil are still stumbling 
blocks. That’s the gist of the section devoted to Brazil 
in a 200-page report to be published next month by the 
U.S. Commerce Dept. Office of Business Economics. 

American investment in Brazil now totals $1.2-billion— 
more than in any foreign country except Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Venezuela. Manufacturers ac- 
count for 80% of the figure. Sales of U.S. companies 
in Brazil in 1955 were $350-million, a third of it in food 
products. 

For the future, Commerce specialists see both bright 
and dark spots. On the sunny side, they forecast expan- 
sion of utilities (with a higher rate structure in prospect 
through new legislation), more autos, and more processed 
raw materials. 

More pessimistically, Commerce expects inflation and 
the acute shortage of petroleum to continue. The gov- 
ernment has delayed devaluation, but it may be forced to 
use it to get dollars. And there appears to be no sign 
that Petrobras—the government’s oil monopoly—will 
reach any kind of joint agreement with the private 
international companies for help in developing the coun- 
try’s oil resources (BW —Sep.14'57,p82). Commerce 
says Brazil’s current annual oil imports of $250-million 
may double in a couple of years. 


India Debates Economic Policy 


Amid a Major Financial Crisis 


The struggle to determine basic attitudes toward eco- 
nomic development in India goes on—even while the 
country is in the midst of a major financial crisis (BW— 
Sep.14'57,p166). 

Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari, a friend of 
the private sector of the economy and a realist about 
development, is en route to the U.S. to seek new foreign 
exchange aid. Reportedly, he seeks $1-billion—some 
$500-million of it to come from U.S. government-to- 
government aid funds. Krishnamachari hopes to pave 
the way for the long-delayed U.S.-India treaty of friend- 
ship and navigation and to find some way to circumvent 
India’s constitutional provisions for nationalization with- 
out recourse to the courts—so that New Delhi can offer 
U.S. private investors a guarantee against nationalization. 

But in India there are cross-currents: In a two-hour 
debate -in the Indian parliament’s lower house recently, 
Congress and Communist Party members called for 
nationalization of the Tata interests’ locomotive works, 
on the ground that mismanagement is slowing the plant 
down. Tata has replied that Communist infiltration 
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and sabotage are to blame for plant breakdowns. 

At the same time, Tata Steel Director Sir Jahangir 
Ghandy is trying to tred warily between two proposals 
for the establishment of a heavy machine-building indus- 
try under the Second Five-Year Plan. One grandiose 
program has been proposed by the Russians, who are 
offering a $105-million credit. Another is being pro- 
posed on a more modest scale by a British mission. ‘The 
Indians apparently intend to include enough of the 
Russian proposals to get the credit, but not to launch 
an overly ambitious project. 


Allis-Chalmers Forms a New Division 


To Direct All Overseas Operations 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. has formed a major new 
operating division—Allis-Chalmers International—respon- 
sible for all manufacturing, engineering, and sales activi- 
ties outside the U.S. and Canada. 

The new division will direct sales of all A-C products, 
whether they are produced domestically or in A-C plants 
in Essendine, Britain, or New Castle, Australia. Foreign 
companies that build A-C machinery under license also 
will fall within the scope of the new division, to be 
headed by P. F. Bauer, general manager, industrial equip- 
ment division. 

A-C overseas operations are worldwide. The Essen- 
dine plant produces wheel tractors, harvesters, and vibrat- 
ing screens, and the New Castle plant produces motor 
graders. 


Talk of Nicaragua Canal Revived 


By House Committee’s Prope-«— Trip 


A proposed visit by the House of Representatives 
Merchant Marine Committee to Nicaragua to look over 
a possible site for an interocean canal at sea level has 
raised Managua’s hopes—and Panama City’s blood pres- 
sure. 

American officials made their first survey of a Nica- 
raguan canal in 1873. It favored the canal; so have later 
inquiries—including a detailed report of the 1930s. How- 
ever, all these plans were for a canal involving locks, not 
a sea-level project. 

Young Nicaraguan Pres. Luis Somoza—American edu- 
cated and strongly pro-U. $.—welcomes the project. ‘The 
U.S. negotiated a treaty in 1916 giving Washington 
the right to construct the canal “in perpetuity” in ex- 
change for a payment of $3.1-million. But the whole 
deal would have to be renegotiated, since the treaty 
today is considered only an “option to buy.” 

These are the arguments for a Nicaraguan canal: 

¢ The Panama Canal’s lock system is vulnerable in 
a guided missile age. 

¢ The Panama route is reaching capacity throughout. 

¢ A canal across Nicaragua would shave 350 miles off 
the voyage from East to West Coast. 

¢ A new canal—probably bigger than Panama—would 
accommodate the new supercarriers and supertankers. 
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YOUR ANSWER TO A PRODUCTION OR CONTROL PROBLEM 
OLEDO 
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Product 
Testing 
and 

Sorting 


This custom-engineered Toledo 
automatically tests and_ classifies 
coil springs for automobiles at the 
rate of 900 per hour. It is one of 
many types of Toledos used in 
classify'ng, testing and balancing. 


Automatic 
Liquid 
Filling 


This Toledo pro- 
vides fast sub-sur- 
face filling of drums, 
eliminates frothing 
—cuts off flow o 
liquid precisely and 
automatically. 
Speeds liquid hand- 
ling operation. In- 
dicates tare, gross 
and net weight. 


UWhals your probleme? 


Whether the answer lies in a custom- 
engineered Toledo unit, a special 
adaptation or in one of the wide 
selection of standard Toledos, your 
inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Write today. Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 13, Ohio, 


UNDER 


tex) FLOOR AND & OVER. 
= TRUCK 
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Automatic 
Bulk 
Weighing 


Accurate, printed 
Weight records of bulk 


Electronic Weighing 
with Remote 
Dial Location 


Toledos with electronic 

load cells eliminate 

mechanical connections 

between platform and 

scale head; bring new flexibility to testing 
and weighing operations. Dial may be 
located wherever desired and weight data 
fed into a variety of recorders and office 
machines for processing. Digital indica- 
tion, if desired. 


Centralized 
Control of 


Weighing Systems 


Complete, centralj 
ush-button pom 
atching or fillin 

Operations is provided 

by Toledo Control 

Onsoles such as this 

Listing and adding unit 

receives weight data 


directly f, 
scales.” noe -SaaneD 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


WEIGHT OVERHEAD 
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Date: Standard & Poor's, BUSINESS WEEK. 


Bond Yields Take a Breather 


With investors a little more willing to buy—when the 


price is right—the corporate and municipal markets feel a cau- 


tious optimism despite four sticky issues. 


A wave of cautious optimism is 
rolling over the bond market this week. 
Dealers in corporates and municipals 
believe that, at least for the near term, 
they have hit a “delicate” balance in 
which prices of new issues—and yields— 
are at a level that will attract investor 
cash. 

As you can see in the chart above, 
vields have risen steadily with the tight- 
cning of the money market (BW— 
Jun.15°57,p86). Although yields of high 
grade corporates in the past few weeks 
dipped mildly, the dip was brief. Most 
signs point to a leveling off at the 
present altitude. 

Investors have apparently convinced 
the underwriters that they have the 
money to absorb new bond issues in 
heavy amounts—provided the prices and 
the terms are attractive. 

They've indicated they'll keep their 
purse strings pulled tight when offered 
bonds that aren’t priced “realistically.” 
¢ Four Laggards—Ihis was confirmed 
in the past fortnight when four new 
public utility issues failed to move 
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speedily off the dealers’ shelves. A slow 
and sticky reception was accorded to 
Duke Power Co.’s $50-million of 4%s, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.’s $30- 
million of 4%s, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.’s $40-million of 4%s, and Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp.'s $50-million of 
4és. 

On the municipal side, Missouri's 
offering of $30-million of state build- 
ing bonds this week drew not a single 
bid. The offering failed to attract 
because of a 3% limit on interest and 
the stipulation of an offer of par offer 
or better for the securities. Standard 
& Poor’s municipal yield index last 
week stood at 3.91%. 

However, investors welcomed the of 
fering by the city of Wichita of $41.8- 
million in revenue bonds, priced to vield 
3.50% in 1962 to 4.50% in 1987. 
¢ Miscalculation—As far as the quartet 
of corporate slow movers are concernec d, 
dealers had no intention of “testing” 
the market with the relatively low 
yields. What happened, they say, is 
that in the heat of competitive bidding 


they simply misjudged the market. 

Here’s what one trader in corporate 
bonds for a big Wall Street bond house 
had to say: 

“The Duke Power deal, for in- 
stance, came at a time when the yield 
of high grade corporate bonds came 
down through the 4.90 level. It was a 
rare name in the market, and four 
groups were bidding. We knew the 
bidding would be close. We antici- 
pated the market, and figured it wrong.” 

One dealer explains that the heavy 
volume of new issues limits the time 
available for study of the securities, 
and competition is keeping profit mar- 
gins so thin that not enough salesmen 
can be employed to cover all customers 
before the next new issue demands at- 
tention. 
¢ Chance of Bargains—This might oc- 
casionally result in unexpected bargains 
for investors. The vice-president in 
charge of the municipal department 
of one Wall Street firm explains: “I’m 
willing to make fairly respectable bids 
on new issues. If they don’t move 
quickly, I’m prepared to make what- 
ever price concessions are necessary 
to move them so we can bid on new 
ones.” 

This policy is dictated by the heavy 
demand for capital funds on the part 
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The world’s most advanced adding machine 
...adds beauty to functionalism in the most 
modern office——The mechanical perfec- 
tion and exclusive “addo-xtra” features that 
make it a favorite in 100 countries are the 
result of matchless Swedish craftsmanship 
combined with a genius for design and en- 
gineering ——Nationwide “addo-x” dealers 
are as near as the “yellow pages”. Write 
to address below for free booklet no. 71: 
“addo-x inc” 300 Park Avenue New York 22 
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municipalities and corporations. 

\ugust, for example, is normally a slow 
inonth for municipal bond sales. But 
this year the total of $570-million 
general obligation and revenue bonds 
sold topped any August on record. 
Between now and midOctober, the 
“visible” supply of municipals is about 
$330-million, an unusually high level. 
And the backlog of postponed issues 
remains high, an indication that fourth- 
quarter volume will be heavy. 

However, there is one sign of easing 
in this flow of tax exempts. It seems 
now that the volume of bond issues 
up for approval at the November elec- 
tions will be substantially smaller than 
last year. Those announced to date total 
only about $500-million, compared with 
$2.3-billion at this time last year. 

If the prospect of heavy fourth- 
quarter volume in corporate and munic- 
ipal offerings materializes, dealers say, 
vields may have to rise to somewhat 
higher levels in order to keep investors’ 
cash flowing into borrowers’ coffers. 
¢ Switching—There has been an ele- 
ment of surprise in the recent gen- 
crally “firm” tone of bond prices. Last 
week’s Treasury announcement of a 
$500-million issue of new 12-year 4s 
was oversubscribed, a further indication 
that plenty of money is available for 
bond investment at the right price. The 
question puzzling many market observ- 
ers is where the money is coming from. 
But some educated guessers venture 
that at least part of it comes from 
investors who are switchmg out of 
equity securities into debt securities. 

The recent worrisome action of the 
stock market (page 142) has helped 
build enthusiasm for fixed income 
securities, particularly tax exempt munic- 
ipals. The tax exempts, in many cases, 
offer well-heeled investors a better net 
return than blue chip commons. 

The greater the uncertainty in the 
stock market and the uneasiness about 
the general economic outlook, the more 
inclined investors are to put their 
money into bonds. Institutions, too, 
are doing some of this switching. The 
tremendous rise in pension and welfare 
funds brought considerable amounts of 
new money into the bond markets. And 
the bond dealers say the insurance 
companies are finding bonds bringing 
a net return equal to that of higher in- 
terest mortgages after the mortgage 
service costs are discounted. 

The general willingness of investors 
to buy bonds at current interest yields, 
and the apparent availability of money 
to make the purchases, are leading a 
good many bond market observers to 
their present belief that bond prices 
will stay level for a time at least. A few 
brave Streeters think that the present 
supply-demand balance is more than 
just temporary, claiming it presages a 
longer range leveling out. 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


.. . about heavy tax-loss 
selling . . . “thin” markets . . . 
why Penn-Texas stockholders 
are fretful. 


Tax-loss selling will be heavy this 
year. Some Streeters say it has already 
been started by some large investors who 
don’t want to risk the lower prices they 
think may be generated when the rush 
is on. Losses are used to offset capital 
gains, and can also chip up to $1,000 
off taxable income, if they exceed capi- 
tal gains. 


How “thin” markets work on the 
downside: Atlas Powder shares, one re- 
cent day, dropped $4, a 6% decline in 
value, on just five trades involving only 
900 shares; Carpenter Steel was off 
$2.25 to $59 on seven sales totaling 700 
shares; Louisville & Nashville was down 
$2.50 to $72 on six sales involving 700 
shares; and Minneapolis-Honeywell was 
down $2.75 to $93 on seven trades of 
800 shares. 


One reason behind Penn-Texas 
Corp.’s recent stockholder unrest (BW 
—Sep.7'57,p31): Its common stock is 
now selling on the Big Board for around 
$6.75, or more than 52% below its 1957 
peak, 65% below its 1956 high, and 
71% under its 1955 high. 


The Delta Line—New Orleans’ Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co.—is rumored to 
have merger feelers from W. R. Grace 
& Co. and from Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., giant Southern steamship operator 
in which Delta holds a substantial stock 
interest. Delta is said to be spurning 
both suitors. 


Frank G. Shattuck Co. (Schrafft’s) 
shares are reportedly being quietly accu- 
mulated by a “raiding” group. But Pres. 
Gerald Shattuck savs he’s not worried, 
since well over half the outstanding 
shares are held by the families of the 
company’s three founders. 


Praising the work of the SEC, one in- 
vestment banker recalls how its creation 
was initially opposed. But, he adds, 
“The present generation of investment 
bankers would not know how to operate 
if it were possible, overnight, to revert 
to the old order.” 


Texas Gulf Producing led the most 
active list on Tuesday, reflecting the 
rumor that its shares will be exchanged, 
share for share, for those of Gulf Oil 
after the latter splits 3-for-l. Texas 
Gulf closed at 404, up 54 on the day, 
while Gulf reached 1404, up 14. 
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Noise-Quieting helps 
increase sales volume 
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Functional and decorative application of Johns- Manville Permacoustic 


Ceiling in Bamberger’s new store, Garden State Plaza, Paramus, N. J. 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER: Abbott-Merkt & Company, New York, N. Y. 





... that’s why Banborgerd,nstolted 


Johns-Manville Permacoustic’ Ceilings 


Even during the busy rush hours in 
Bamberger’s new store at Garden 
State Plaza, Paramus, N.J., customers 
—and sales personnel—relax in an 
atmosphere of store quietness. Over 
200,000 square feet of Permacoustic 
Ceiling was installed in Bamberger’s 
modern shopping center. 


Johns-Manville Permacoustic Ceil- 
ings absorb the store traffic noise, the 
clatter of merchandise, the bustle of 
customers and sales staff. 


In stores, banks, offices, schools, etc., 
the textured finish of a Permacoustic 
Ceiling is a decorative accent in archi- 
tectural design. These acoustical ceil- 
ings are easily incorporated with both 
modern and conventional techniques 
in lighting. 

Because Permacoustic is made of 
mineral wool, noncombustible fibres, 
you reduce fire hazard too. 


Take advantage of the services of 
J-M’s staff of acoustical engineers, 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


located in the principal cities. They 
will gladly make analyses and give 
recommendations on acoustical ceil- 
ings for new construction projects or 
modernization jobs. 

For a free copy of 

booklet “Sound Con- 

trol,’”’ write Johns- 

Manville, Box 158, 

New York 16, N. Y. 

In Canada, write 565 

Lakeshore Road East, 

Port Credit, Ontario. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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different will you dare to be... 


All of these products represent big industries: some old, 
some very new — but all growing, changing and bright with 
promise. Someone dared to be different. 

Why? Because people wanted to do things differently 
and better . . . travel, live, build, talk, see, listen, protect, 
defend. And because the special alloy steels and other new 
metals that could trigger such advances were avaélable. 
That was the big essential, because you can design only 
as far as available materials will let you go. 

Many of these special materials are Allegheny Ludlum 


Stainless and high-temperature, electrical and tool steels; magnetic materials and sintered carbides 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


pioneering developments: stainless and super high-tem- 
perature steels; grain-oriented silicon steels and special 
electrical alloys; titanium, zirconium, carbides and other 
special-property metals. 

It is our continuing job to research and develop such ma- 
terials. And much more important: make them available to you 
in the shapes, forms, sizes and volume you require, high in 
quality and uniform in properties. Let us work with you. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s a type of estate planning that’s being overlooked by a great 
SEPT. 21. 1957 many people these days. It concerns the chance, however slim, of an acci- 
. ' dent or disaster in which both husband and wife lose their lives. 





You can save your heirs a substantial sum of money simply by getting 
your attorney to add a small but important clause to your will. Proper 
wording assures you of getting full advantage of a special deduction privi- 
lege allowed under federal estate tax laws. Briefly, here’s the story: 


Until recent years, when a husband and wife were killed in a “common 
A BUSINESS WEEK disaster” much time and money was wasted in court because of the need 
te prove which victim had died first. The question was, which estate should 
inherit from the other? (In most cases the result was the same, since both 
husband and wife usually leave their estates to each other and in case of 
both their deaths to common beneficiaries.) 


To overcome this legal tangle, 43 states have enacted laws to the effect 
that the husband will be presumed to have survived his wife. This elimi- 
nates the proof question. It also means that the wife does not inherit from 
her husband—his property passes directly under the terms of his will to his 
other beneficiaries. 


While this solution eases one estate problem, it creates another that 
hinges on federal estate taxes. The federal estate tax (under the marital 
deduction rule) says that up to 50% of a husband’s taxable estate can be 
inherited by his wife tax free. But to get this benefit, obviously, the prop- 
erty must pass to the wife—thus it conflicts with state law that presumes 
that the wife died first in a common fatal accident. 


There’s a way around this. You can add a clause to your will to upset 
the state rule. You do this by providing that in case of a common disaster, 
or accident, it shall be presumed that your wife survived you. With this 
clause in your will the Internal Revenue Service would allow the marital 
deduction—and the state couldn’t defeat it. 


Here’s an example of possible savings to a family: 


First assume a common fatal accident and that the husband’s taxable 
estate is $200,000 of which 50% goes to his wife and the remainder to their 
three children, the heirs of both parents. 


Without the marital deduction (since state law presumes the wife 
died first), the husband’s $200,000 estate would pass directly to the children. 
After paying $31,500 in federal estate taxes, the heirs would be left a net 
estate of $168,500 (not including deductions for administrative costs). 


With the marital deduction (insured by provision in his will) 50% of 
the husband’s estate would first pass to his wife’s estate, then to the chil- 
dren. The other 50% would pass directly to the children. 


On the $100,000 the children received directly, they would pay $4,800 
in estate taxes. The $100,000 the wife’s estate received would be tax free. 
When this money passes on to the children, they would pay another $4,800. 
In all, they would pay $9,600 in taxes, leaving a net estate of $190,400. 


Gross tax saving to the heirs: $21,900. If the husband’s taxable estate 
amounted to, say, $600,000, the tax saving would be $27,500. 


If you’re interested in the whirl of social activities honoring Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip during their visit here (Oct. 16-21), keep these 
things in mind: You can just about forget the round of Washington social 
events honoring the Queen; they’re mainly official government and press 
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functions. On the other hand, some of the New York parties, given by the 
British-American societies, will have sizable guest lists and invitations 
haven’t been sent out yet. 


Some of the important dates on the Queen’s itinerary are: Oct. 16— 
arrival in Virginia for the Jamestown Festival; Oct. 19—the Maryland-North 
Carolina football game, College Park, Md.; Oct. 21—dinner given by the 
Pilgrim Societies and the English Speaking Union, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York; and later that evening a ball given by the Commonwealth Societies in 
New York, at the 7th Regiment Armory. 


Before hauling your boat for the season, don’t forget that extra bonus 
you can get for the first time this year—a refund from the federal govern- 
ment of 1¢ per gallon on marine gas purchased between July 1, 1956 and 
June 30, 1957. This dividend to boat owners is provided for in the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956, which increased the federal tax on gasoline (from 2¢ 
to 3¢ per gallon) to finance the highway program. Ask for Form No. 843 
and Publication No. 378 at your local IRS office. Deadline: Sept. 30. 


This new federal refund is, of course, in addition to refunds granted 
by 36 states (of 3¢ to 7¢ per gallon). States not granting refunds are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. Check with your 
state tax office for rules and forms. 


You may want to tie in some out-of-town football games with your 
business trips this fall—as a fan, or maybe to entertain executives you'll 
be visiting or traveling with. For tickets, you can write directly to the 
school’s athletic department. However, personal contacts may be your best 
bet for many of these games. 


Here’s a list of major games (by no means complete, though) that will be 
played in or near the larger cities: 





WEST 


Pit-$o. Calit, Los Angeles _ 

Mich, State-Calif,, Berkeley 

Chio State-Wash., Seatile 
Portland 


Navy-Calif., Berkeley 


EAST & IVY LEAGUE MIDWEST SOUTH 








Princeton-Columbia, New York 

Dartmouth-Penn., Philadelphia 

Cornell-Harvard, Boston 

Army-Notre Dame, 
Philadelphia 


Minn.-Purdue, Minneapolis 
Okla.-lowa State, Norman, Okie. 


Baylor-Miami, Miami 
Stanford-Rice, Houston 








Minn.-Northwestern, Evanston, lll. | Okla.-Texas, Dalles 





Penn.-Brown, Providence 


Auburn-Georgia Tech, Atlanta 
Texas A&M-Texas Christian, Ft. Worth 


Oregon State-UCLA, 
los Angeles 





Dartmouth-Harverd, Boston 


Marquette-Tex. Christian, 
Milwaukee 


lowa-Northwestern, Evanston, lil. 


Mich.-Minn., Minneapolis 


Georgia Tech-Tulane, New Orleans 
Maryland-Tenn., College Park, Md. 


Stanford-UCLA, Stanford 





Princeton-Brown, Providence 


Notre Dame-Navy, South Bend 


UCLA-Calif., Los 





Duke-Navy, Baltimore 
Penn.-Yale, Philadelphia 
Harvard-Princeton, Boston 


Boylor-Texas, Austin 
Georgia Tech-Tenn., Knoxville 
Kentucky-Vanderbilt, Nashville 


Oregon State-Calif., Berkeley 
Stanford-So. Calif., 


Los Angeles. 





16 


Columbia-Penn., New York 
Princeton-Yale, Princeton 


lowa-Ohio State, Columbus 


Miss.-Tenn,, Memphis 





23 


Penn State-Pitt, Pittsburgh 
Horvard-Yale, New Haven 


Ohio State-Mich., Ann Arbor 


UCLA-So. Calif., Los Angeles 
Stanford-Calif., Stanford 








Army-Novy, Philedelphia 


Alabama-Auburn, Birmingham 
So. Methodist-Texas Christian, 
Ft. Worth 
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Notre Dama-So. Methodist, Dallas 


Miami-Pitt,, Miami 
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A “built-in destination” is sealed into every 
missile that’s guided by inertial navigation. Once 
aloft, the missile unerringly speeds to a single, 
selected spot with no help or hindrance from 
any outside influence. 


Tomorrow... vehicles at sea, in the air, and 
out in space will be guided by inertial navigation 
systems—systems that will lean heavily on con- 


tributions of the American Bosch Arma Cor- 
poration through its aa@se@ Division. For 
ApRaeé is an acknowledged leader in inertial 
navigation, as shown by the selection of aa@aga@ 
to design and produce the guidance system for 
Titan: the newest intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, a@aea...Garden City, N. Y. A Division 
of American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


There are unlimited employment opportunities in inertial navigation at «sega. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 

















Reynolds Tubed Sheet One-Side-Fiat is 
the only sheet now in production with 
one flat side providing integral tubing in 
any parallel or non-parallel patterns no 
matter how complex! Tubed Sheet One- 
Side-Flat (two sheets of aluminum metal- 
lurgically bonded together so that the 
heat transfer passageways are in the sheet) 
is flat on one side and has the built-in 
tubing pattern on the other side. This 
amazing material routes gas or liquid 
wherever needed with greater freedom 
and greater efficiency and at lower costs. 


Some of the benefits of Tubed Sheet 
One-Side-Flat are currently demonstrated 
in refrigerator evaporators. Re-designs are 
simplified, can be made quicker and at 
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Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


STAMPING e 







The exciting new material to complement 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
TUBED SHEET 








(patent pending) 


lower cost. Metal formerly required for 
evaporator tubing, accumulators and re- 
ceivers is not needed. Many connecting 
and assembling operations are eliminated. 
‘Tubed Sheet can be embossed in a decora- 
tive pattern or left smooth. It also can 
be color anodized in most colors desired. 


Why not investigate this intriguing new 
material for applications in your industry. 
Reynolds Aluminum Specialists will work 
with you on Tubed Sheet One-Side-Flat 
for heat transfer uses or for other uses 
your ingenuity may devise. For details, 
contact your nearest Reynolds office or 
write direct. Reynolds Aluminum Fabri- 
cating Service, 2085 South Ninth Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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our design and engineering. skill 





The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


— 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 


FABRICATING SERVICE 


ROLL SHAPING @ ‘TUBE BENDING ‘ WELDING e BRAZING . FINISHING 





ECONOMICS 
The Service Industries —the 


in terms of income and employment — 


They include all industries except those that produce material goods — that 
is, all outside of manufacturing, construction, mining, and agriculture. The 
service industries produce “intangibles” — they account for changes in the 
ownership of things, the location of things or people, states of knowledge or 
social order or climates of opinion, degrees of cleanliness or efficiency. 





From the standpoint of the economist trying to measure net contributions 
to national income and employment, these are the service industries: 


1956 
Income Generated BJobs Provided 
{billions of dollars) (millions of workers) 


ae 
2.3 
4.2 


Wholesale & retail trade 
Finance, insurance & real estate 
Transportation & public utilities... .. . 
Miscellaneous services (including 
hotels, amusements, medical, 
legal, domestic and other services). . 35.0. . 
Government (federal, state & local). .. 39.8 


_— ee ee 





192.6-billion. . . .31.2-million 
342.4-billion. . . .59.7-million 


Service Industries’ Total 
All Industries’ Total 
Percent of total national 
income of service industries... . 56% 
Percent of total jobs of 
service industries 


record of econo- 


HE FORECASTING 
mists, as most 


members “of the 
economics fraternity will concede—if 
only in private—has been considerably 
short of distinguished since the end of 
the war. 

At the present time, the economists’ 
view into the future is clouded by a 
widespread disagreement within the 
profession on whether the economy’s 
next move will be upward, downward, 
or sideways—whether inflation is here 
to stay or just making a temporary 
visit—whether the long postwar growth 
period is coming to an end or bracing 
for a further climb. 

At such a time, you find economists 
scurrying around to throw more’ light 
on foggy spots that prevént a clear 
view of what has actually been happen- 
ing in the U.S. economy, and what 
these happenings mean for the future. 
Without a closer and more detailed 
knowledge of what goes on in individ- 
ual industries, economic analysis may 
become cosmically vague—and mislead- 
ing. 
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¢ Unexplored—That’s why economists 
are pressing their investigations into a 
oe of the national economy that has 
1ardly been explored—the vast territory 
of the service industries, which (as 
the tables show in detail) take more 
than one-third of the consumer’s dol- 
lar and account for more than one- 
half of the country’s jobs. 

In their search, the economists are 
looking for answers to big questions: 

¢ Does the rising trend of the 
service industries provide American busi- 
ness with an opportunity for growth 
and profit? 

¢ Does it mean a continuing shift 
of employment away from manufactur- 
ing—a shift that would alter the balance 
of power among labor unions and 
change the very structure of the U.S. 
economy? 

e Has the lag of productivity in 
the service industries been one of the 
fundamental causes of inflationary 
trends in the economy? 
¢ Byproduct of Maturity—Finding the 
answers to such questions is of great 


importance in the present stage of U.S. 
economic development. These answers 
should unlock the doors to a greatly ex- 
panded and improved understanding of 
what the industrial process actually is 
in highly developed economies like 
the U.S. 

Back in the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
economists could develop the principles 
of their science largely by observing the 
goods-producing _industries—especially 
agriculture and manufacturing. There 
they work up data on prices and quan- 
tities of relatively standard products, 
and put these through a fairly concrete 
and orderly analysis. 

But in the 20th Century there’s a 
growing realization that this is not 
enough. As economies mature, those in- 
dustries that produce no material goods 
—the service industries—bulk larger and 
larger in importance, and economists 
must take them into account. 

Today only one-fourth of the U.S. 
labor force works in factories, one-tenth 
on farms, less than one-twentieth in 
construction—and more than half in 
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Unknown Half of the Economy 


In terms of consumer spending — 


From the standpoint of the consumer—who divides his paycheck among the 
butcher, the baker, the appliance-maker, the landlord, the gas company, 
the baby-sitter, and the doctor — these are service expenditures (and of all 
money paid out by consumers last year, 37.4% went for these services): 


1956 Expenditures 


(millions of dollars) 


Shoe cleaning and repair 
Cleaning, dyeing, pressing, 
alterations, etc. .......... 1,829 
Laundering 
Other clothing services 
Barber shops, beauty parlors, 
baths 
Housing (including rents and 
rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings) 


Electricity 
Gas 


Telephone, telegraph, etc. .... 3,513 
Domestic service 3,684 
Other household expenditures... 1,610 


Physicians 

Dentists 

Other professional services ... . 

Private hospitals and sanitariums 3,451 

Medical care and hospitalization 
insurance 


Personal business 
Auto repair, greasing, washing, 
parking, storage and rental... 3,290 
Road tolls 
Auto insurance premium less 
claims paid 
Purchased locai transportation. . 2,087 
Purchased inter city 
transportation 


Radio and TV repair 
Admissions to spectator 

amusements 
Clubs and fraternal 

organizations 
Commercial participant 

amusements 683 
Pari-mutuel net receipts 414 
Other recreation expenditires.. 895 


Private education and research. 3,565 
Religious and welfare activities. 3,746 
Foreign travel and remittances 


Funeral and burial expenses .. . 





services. This is a huge, amorphous 
category that lumps together house- 
maids, barbers, hotel clerks, floor walk- 
ers, doctors, bureaucrats, teachers, bank 
tellers, insurance agents—and many 
economists (those, that is, who don’t 
work directly for goods-producing indus- 
tries). 

¢ Explorers—Many economists have al- 
ready gone out on exploring expeditions 
into this vast economic territory. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
famed for its methodical fact gathering, 
is the source of many of the scouting 
parties, some of which have already sent 
in their first reports. 
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Total expenditures for services 


Total personal consumption expenditures. . .267,160 
Percent of total spent for services 


J. M. Gould has been looking into 
the electric and gas utilities; Harold 
Barger, transportation and distribution; 
Solomon Fabricant, trends in govern- 
ment activity; George Stigler, educa- 
tion, domestic servants, and the service 
industries as a collective group. But the 
search is just beginning. Stigler con- 
cludes his 1956 book, Trends in Em- 
ployment in the Service Industries, with 
this caution: 

“Responsible predictions of trends 
in this large area will not be possible 
until we have pushed much further 
in the study of individual industries.” 

The first obstacle to be overcome in 


the search is confusion over just what 
we mean by services. The term covers 
such a variety of things, however, that 
no definition is going to work per- 
fectly. 


|. What Are Services? 


If you look at services according to 
functions they perform—buying, selling, 
financing, transporting, servicing, teach- 
ing, cleaning—it’s clear that such activi- 
ties are not limited to any one set of 
industries. 

Farmers, manufacturers, mining and 
construction firms are obviously in- 
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MAINTAIN EVER! 


ule 


FINGER TIP CONTROLS INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 
TO ELIMINATE "PLUGGING" THE MOTOR GOING 
DOWN RAMPS, ANO “ARTICULATED” CONSTR- 
VCTION ADJUSTS TO UNEVEN 
FLOORS. STEERS EASILY. 

AND WORKS IN LESS SPACE 
SECAUSE OF TE 
OVAL WHEEL SS 
OM FERENTIAY 

ornive / 


co0-G 
The most copied 
LiFT TRUCK 
On The Marke 








SNAP THE LATCH AND WEFT OFF Te 
COVERS ~ YOU DON'T EVEN TAKE 
THE MOTOR OuT TO GET AT THE 
BRUSHES, AND THE OS BRAKE 
HAS A SIMPLE SCREW AJ USTMENT 


REVOLVATOR CO 


8711 TOMMELE AVE, NORTH BERGEN, M4. 





PLANTS 


ready to occupy 
or made to order 


“If one of the easily adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite suit your needs, 
we'll alter it—or build an entirely new plant for 
you—to your own specifications..." 


That is the straightforward, practical offer of 
many of the progressive medium-size communi- 
ties we serve in the five states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed 
for straight-line production and usually for 
less than you'd otherwise pay as most commu- 
nity industrial corporations operate on a non- 
profit basis. 


What's more, you'll be dollars aheaa in re- 
duced operating costs after you move in. Many 
materials you need for successful manufactur- 
ing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower 
shipping costs (3) more productive labor. Ask 
us to prove it. 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Room 906, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Send me information about available buildings 
and sites, and the assistance offered by you and 
the communities in your service area. 


Name and Title 
Firm 
Address. 
City- 
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“... the service industries now provide more jobs than all 
the goods-producing industries .. . “ 


volved in buying and eer goods; 


many handle financing for their cus- 
tomers. All transport some of their 
goods, service and clean some of their 
own equipment. Many teach their own 
employees, provide complicated profes- 
sional services—engineering, scientific, 
legal, medical, accounting, and what 
not—as a part of their normal opera- 
tions. 

¢ It Depends—If you look at the prob- 
lem from the consumer's standpoint, 
many of the goods he buys are largely 
congealed services. The housewife at 
the meat counter may think that she has 
just bought a pork chop (and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will agree with her, 
and note the price she paid for it)—but 
what she has actually bought is a 
bundle of transportation, marketing, 
packaging, financing, and advertising 
services as well as a piece of meat. 

Or the government may believe it is 
providing a service when it prosecutes 
an antitrust suit—-while much of the 
business community may prefer to re- 
gard this as a disservice. 
¢ “Leftovers”—To cut through such 
confusions, economists find it neces- 
sary to be ruthlessly arbitrary. They 
treat the service industries as everything 
you have left when you exclude those 
industries whose principal aim is the 
production of some material end-prod- 
ucts. 

These goods-producing industries are 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and 
construction. The rest—the service in- 
dustries—are wholesale and retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; 
transportation and _ public utilities; 
government at all levels; and a mis- 
cellaneous category that includes every- 
thing left over, from motels to research 
foundations. 

Then, to clarify the confusion over 
what are goods and what are services 
from the consumer’s standpoint, econ- 
omists adopt the common-sense view 
of consumers that what looks and feels 
like a good is a good, no matter what 
services have been packed into it—and 
everything else is a service. So pork 
chops and refrigerators are goods, but 
electricity and gas and haircuts are 
services. 
¢ The Puzzlers—Nevertheless, common 
sense runs into some puzzlers: What is 
a house—a good, if you own it, and a 
service, if you rent it? What is a car—a 
good, if you purchase it, and a service, if 
you rent space in somebody's taxi- 
cab? 

Government economists have firm (if 
arbitrary) answers for those questions. 


SERVICES starts on p. 190 


An auto that you own is a good and so 
are the new tires and the gas and oil 
you put into it. But when you pay taxi 
fares, road tolls, auto insurance pre- 
miums—you are buying services. 

All housing, from a consumer’s stand- 
point, is a service—even if you own 
your own house. But operating your 
house requires a mixture of goods (fur- 
niture, kitchen appliances, glassware) 
and services (gas and electricity, water, 
fuel). 

Economists aren’t completely happy, 
though, about treating housing simply 
as a service. Therefore they straddle the 
fence—sometimes they speak of services 
including shelter, sometimes of services 
less shelter. The fence is a giant-sized 
one—since shelter expenditures ($32.8- 
billion in 1956) make up about one- 
third of all consumer spending on serv- 
ices. 
¢ Lookout Point—So the services have 
a somewhat different look, depending 
on whether you view them from the 
standpoint of industrial income, em- 
ployment, or consumer spending—with 
or without shelter. Your lookout point 
can make- a tremendous difference in 
the picture you get of the changing 
position of the services in the economy 
—or of their responsibility as a cause of 
inflation. 


ll. Changing Structure 


The rise of the service industries as 
major employers of labor, as an 
economy develops and becomes 
wealthier, isn’t something that happens 
only in the U.S. It appears to be a 
well established law of growth that 
holds for all countries. 

This was first discovered in the late 
1930s by an Australian economist, 
Colin Clark. In the U.S., Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, Clark found, roughly half 
the working population was engaged in 
the service industries—compared with 
33% to 44% in other Western Euro- 

an countries, 20% in China, 11% in 
ndia. 

The growth of machine production, 
Clark’s studies show, leads to a de- 
cline in farm employment. It produces 
first a rise and then a leveling off of 
manufacturing employment, and fi- 
nally brings a phase in which the serv- 
ice industries provide more and more 
of the total number of jobs. 
¢ Confirmation—U.S. experience con- 
forms beautifully to Clark’s rule. In 
1820, 15% of the labor force was in 
service; in 1870, 23%; and in 1920, 
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with the 


reen 
eal ? 


The Green Seal is put on each Goodyear multiple 
V-Belt for your protection. For it’s your sign of a 
belt with dimensional stability—something long 
sought but only recently achieved in a complete 
line of V-belts. 


What does dimensional stability mean to you? It 
means belt length remains the same from factory 
to drive. The length you order is the length you 
get. Matched sets stay matched. And mismatching 
— the biggest problem in belting multiple drives 
— is now a thing of the past. 





How was this dimensional stability achieved? 
Until recently, stable belt length was possible only 
with steel cable load carriers as developed by 
Goodyear. But now it is also accomplished with 
synthetic cord through the exclusive Triple- 
Tempered 3-T process that stabilizes length by 
careful tempering with Tension, Temperature and 
Time. 


Triple-Tempering also gives you a stronger, more 

| shock- and stretch-resistant belt. Add “balanced 

rhodes ion” — with each t of the belt 
V-Stee! Belts construction’ — wit each component o e 

designed to its job —and you have a smoother-, 

longer-running belt which means maximum, 

trouble-free horsepower hours at minimum cost. 


DIMENSIONALLY STABLE V-BELTS 
Note: Constructions shown with the GREEN A SEAL by 


apply only to belts up to 
a GOOD/SYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUGBBER 


 esleuetaatieeteententenstentententensteentantenteestentontenten 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. 794, Akron 16, Ohio 


Please send me more information about how V-Belts with the Green Seal solve the major problem in belting multiple V-belt drives. 





c 





P 7 


Street Address 





| 
| Name 
| 
| 





City. 


Ls linc i tpl Abelson coca ia ean lial cet cinctaes sepe ail | 


Compass, E-C Cord, Hy-T, Green Seal—T. M.*s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 





DON’T EVER SUFFER... 
from “tired” air supply! 


During recent years Cooper-Bessemer has introduced 
important advancements in industrial air compressor design 
. advancements that boil down to more air per year 
per horsepower or dollar. New compactness, exceptional mechanical 
efficiency and continuous availability are keynotes! 


Details are given in new Bulletin M-81, 
“Air for Industry”, 
M-Line compressors from 200 to 6,000 hp. 
Send for this bulletin and find out how you can 
benefit by the new things being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine and compressor builders. 


| , 


ENGINES GAS . OFESEL - GAS. OrESEE 
COMPEESSORS RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL. 
INGINE MOTOR O8 TURBINE COIvEN 


covering Cooper-Bessemer 
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36%. Since 1920, employment in 
services, as a percentage of the total 
labor force, has steadily grown—and 
now provides more jobs than all the 
goods-producing industries. 


Total Employment 
Percent 
75 


*20 ‘40 ‘50 ‘56 
Datei Dept. of Labor; Dept. of Agriculture. 


¢ What Makes Them Grow?—Clark 
did not attempt to explain the under- 
lying causes of this steady shift toward 
services. But, in his book on the serv- 
ice industries, George Stigler offers 
an answer. He finds that growth of 
service industries is spurred by several 
factors that normally accompany eco- 
nomic advance. These include the 
growth of cities, the spread of educa- 
tion (especially higher education), the 
aging of the population, and the in- 
creased complexity and specialization 
of business. 

But, says Stigler, not all the forces 
accompanying economic development 
favor the service industries. For in- 
stance, the large decline in domestic 
service is a product of rising education 
and decreasing inequality of income. 

Technological and _ organizational 
change can cause some service indus- 
tries to rise, others to shrink: “The 
filling station replaces the stable when 
the automobile replaces the horse.” 
Supermarkets use relatively fewer 
clerks than old-fashioned stores; IBM 
machines make bookkeepers  super- 
abundant—and put engineers and 
mathematical programmers in relatively 
short supply. 

So Stigler finds there is no clear-cut 
correlation between employment in the 
service industries and rising real income 
or any other index of economic de- 
velopment. He therefore expects to 
find large national differences in the 
roles and rates of growth of the service 
industries. 

Stigler offers his own law as a tenta- 
tive basis for prediction: “As between 
two countries with equal real incomes, 
the service industries will be larger, 
we may predict, the greater the 
urbanization, the higher the level of 
education, the lower the degree of in- 
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THIS instead of THIS 
nets 18,000 extra rent dollars yearly 


This steel curtain wall panel is only three 
inches thick, compared with an ordinary 8 
or 12-inch-thick brick wall, yet it has equal 
or better insulation and protection. 

In Salt Lake City recently, a 12-story 
building was erected and sheathed with 
steel curtain wall panels. Since the panels 
are so much thinner than brick walls, there 
was a startling increase in rentable floor 
area. The building we checked ended up 
with an extra 4,000 square feet, with an 
annual rental value of $18,000! 

There were other advantages. The build- 
ing actually weighed 3,000 tons less, so it 


wasn’t necessary to use such heavy struc- 
tural steel sections to support it. The panels 
were prefabricated, so they could be in- 
stalled quickly. Tenants came in earlier .. . 
and so did the rental checks. 

The richly colored porcelain-enameled 
steel panels don’t hold the dirt, so the main- 
tenance cost is low. And, since the panels 
are made from steel, it was possible to apply 
durable vitreous enamels for protection. 

If you're going to build a building, don’t 
you think you ought to get all the informa- 
tion about porcelain-enameled and Stain- 
less Steel curtain walls? Ask your architect. 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


USS STAINLESS STEEL . USS VITRENAMEL SHEETS 
USS STRUCTURAL STEEL ° USS WINDOW SECTIONS 


“USS” ond ‘Vitrenamel” ore registered trodemorks 
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Printing and addressing labels in the 
same operation 


Addressing cartons with a stencil that 
can be typed or handwritten 


Shipments go out faster, without errors 
with modern Weber Marking Systems 


Old-fashioned stenciling and labeling systems 
can seriously delay shipments and waste time 
and labor. The real key to a smooth rolling 
shipping operation is a fast, low-cost system 
for addressing the shipments. 


A Weber system — tailored to your particu- 


lar order-processing and material handling 
procedure — will get your shipments ad- 
dressed faster, with less help and fewer er- 
rors. Whether you use labels, tags or stencil 
direct-to-carton, you'll find a system just 
right for your operation. 


Write for your free copy of our New 16-page systems booklet 





| Weber | 





WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS | 
Dept. 15-1 


Division of 
WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., INC. 
Mount Prospect, Ili. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


f 

———— 
an 
——- 


ABeeS 


CREATORS OF SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR MULTIPLE ADDRESSING AND MARKING 





.--mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


@ 


For 
Dependable 


DOOR 
TO 
DOOR 
Delivery 


PIGGY-BACK 
LEADS THE WAY! 


Another popular, progressive rail- 
road service pioneered by the Erie! 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE. 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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12 to 16 week delivery 
on fractional 
horsepower motors! 


Now and in the future, faster delivery 
...12 to 16 weeks...on Bodine 
built-to-order motors. Why? Bodine 
has transferred manufacturing into 
this spacious new plant. You also get 
faster delivery on built-to-order sam- 
ple test motors and reducers... 5 to 
6 weeks on standards...5 to 9? 
weeks on specials requiring no engi- 
neering or testing...only 8 to 12 
weeks for motors requiring special — 
engineering and testing. And Bodine 
high quality is maintained. 


Bodirie Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago _ 
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equality of income distribution, the 
larger the relative numbers of children 
and aged in the population, and so 
forth.” 

¢ Reverse of Coin—There’s another 
side to the picture of service industries’ 
growth, however. Amid all the excite- 
ment over their dramatic advance, 
this curious fact has gone unnoticed: 
Though the service industries have 
been providing relatively more and 
more of the jobs in the economy, the 
goods-producing industries have been 
providing relatively more of the total 
national income. 


National Income 


‘30 ‘40 ‘50 56 
Datg: Dept. of Commerce. 


In 1930, the goods-producing in- 
dustries accounted for 38.6% of the 
national income; and in 1956, 43%. 
In 1930, the service industries pro- 
duced 60.4% of national income; and 
this proportion rose to 70% at the 
bottom of the depression, when goods 
production collapsed. The service in- 
dustries reached their low point in 
1942, when they turned out 51% of 
national income, and have since held 
rather steady in a range between 53% 
and 57% of national income. 
¢ Bad Advice—What ail this suggests 
is that the goods-producing industries, 
using less labor, have been more than 
able to hold their own, thanks to greater 
technological progress and productivity 
gains. This makes a writer like Stuart 
Chase appear to be less than realistic in 
calling Colin Clark’s discovery close 
enough to a scientific law “for me to ad- 
vise young people, when I am asked, 
that the service trades offer the widest 
opportunities for their future careers.” 

A businessman contemplating new 
ventures may find that the siren song of 
the services can lead to dangerous reefs. 
A Commerce Dept. study of business 
failures from 1900 to 1944 showed that 
all industries had an annual casualty 
rate of 16%—with the worst casualty 
rates among eating and drinking places 
(37%), filling stations (39%), and 
amusement enterprises (30%). 
¢ Another Angle—From the consum- 
er’s standpoint, the situation is still dif- 
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This literature can tell you how to 
control a “lion-sized” business problem 


Here is information on a poorly understood business 
problem. It is shared by super-markets, insurance com- 
panies, retailers and office managers .. . it is the problem 
of odors. Very few executives understand the impact of 
odors on profits. However, odors influence personnel 
turnover, efficiency, sales results and production. 

Airkem, Inc., is an international organization special- 
izing in the control of odors. In this literature the effect 
of odors on profits is explained, as is the Airkem tech- 
nique for their control. One or more will be of assistance 
to you, write for those you require. 


1. Personnel and customer relations. How stuffy or 

odorous air can be treated to improve business opera- 
tions. Air conditioning installations 
are often made more effective. 


mM specialists in 
odor control 


2. Industrial odors and sanitation. Better plant opera- 
tion and improved community relations through odor 
control. Covers process odors, waste treatment, indus- 
trial sanitation. 

3. Emergency Odor Treatment. How to reduce losses 
from fire smoke and odor-contaminated storage or cargo 
space. A special service recommended to insurance firms 
and cargo handlers. 


Write in for the literature you want, today. 
pot crt errr ee ee oe 
AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me literature on the following business problems: 
[) Personnel and Customer Relations [) Industrial Odor & 
Sanitation Problems [(] Emergency Odor Treatment 


(1 I want advice on this odor problem 





Name Title 





Company 


Address 








Citv_ Zone BW-97 








CALL THE SN 
MAN FROM 


[FEES 
ALLL) 


‘oa, \) 
* iy 
£ orsranct wes 


Burnham’s trained personnel pack 
prized possessions in specially 
designed containers and carefully 
cover and pad your furniture. Mod- 
ern Burnham vans are engineered 
to accommodate your requirements 

. and the Burnham man will 
unpack and place your goods just 
where you want them. End your 
moving worries. Call the man from 
Burnham Van. 

















BURNHAM'S 


VAN SERVICE 
MOVERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


OP RiN Ct. aes © t. 38-8 § 


Home Office: Columbus, Georgia 
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ferent. Compared with a quarter cen- 
tury ago, services have not been gobbling 
up a bigger and bigger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. In 1929, 41% of con- 
sumers’ expenditures went to services; 
in 1956, services got only 37.4% . How- 
ever, since 1950, when services got only 
33.5% of the consumer's dollar, the 
share of services has been steadily rising. 

If consumer spending is figured in 
terms of dollars of e ee value through 
the entire 1929-195¢ period, you find 
that the share of spending on services 
held pretty steady at about one-third of 
total expenditures. 
¢ Services and Inflation—Then have the 
rising costs of services, rather than of 
goods, been a major cause of current 
inflation, as some, including Federal 
Reserve Board Chmn. William McC. 
Martin, Jr., have recently charged? 

It’s hard to find proof of such a 
charge in a breakdown of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ consumer price index. 
From 1939 to July, 1957, commodity 
prices rose considerably more than 
prices of services (even excluding shel- 
ter, which was restrained by controls). 

Percentage Increase 
1939—1957 
Cost-of-living index 103.4 
All commodities 121.7 
All services & shelter 70.9 
All services less shelter 91.3 


However, if you take 1950 as your 
starting point, service prices outran 
prices of goods in the past seven years. 

Percentage Increase 

July, 1950—July, 1957 
Cost-of-living index 18.7 
All commodities 13.8 
All services & shelter 27.3 
All services less shelter 31.4 


But in the past year and a half—the 
period Martin and others are really con- 
cerned about—commodity prices actually 
rose more than service prices. 

Percentage Increase 
Jan., 1956—July, 1957 
Cost-of-living index 5.4 
All commodities 5.6 
All services & shelter 5.0 
All services less shelter 5.4 


¢ Tentative Exoneration—Of course, 
it’s possible that an inflationary push 
from service prices remains concealed 
within the final price of goods—increases 
stemming from higher transportation, 
marketing, or other service costs. But 
on the basis of existing data, it’s impos- 
sible at this point for an economist out- 
side the federal government to go be- 
hind the goods items included in the 
consumer price index. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Commerce Dept. are presently 
working on a deeper analysis of the 
index to try to cast more light on the 
question of whether services, more than 
goods, were the culprits in the recent 
cost-of-living uptrend. The answer sug- 
gested by the above breakdown, how- 
ever, seems to be, “No.”” END 
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SCREWSTICK 
offers 
Assembly Savings 


Better than 


SCREWSTICK is easy to insert into power driver, lets you drive a fastener as fast as you can find the hole, 


SCREWSTICK saves money. 
It can cut assembly costs by as much as 4 to 1 

It can do this because SCREWSTICK feeds 
fasteners automatically from a power driver in a 
one-piece stick of identical fasteners. It eliminates 
manual handling of small screws, stops costly fum- 
bling and combines high fastening strength with 
quick assembly. 

Just as important is the ease of alignment 
between the screw and threaded hole and a con- 
stant, measured torque which is built into the prod- 
uct that provides uniform tightening. 


The biggest news 


in fasteners comes from. . 


SCREWSTICK is readily adaptable to compact, 
lightweight, portable drivers. Sizes from No. 0 to 
No. 6 in diameter, custom-engineered in machine 
screw or self-tapping types to meet your own re- 
quirements. They are mass-produced in the con- 
venient, easy-to-handle SCREWSTICK form. 

Find out for yourself how you can apply precisien 
and ease of assembly to reduce assembly costs. Take 
advantage of American’s custom engineering service 
for your fastening applications. 


Sul Aaa. Oe Sh genes Ras 


AMERICAN SCREW CO., WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. © DETROIT, MICH, 














For chart mokers, engineers, draftsmen, lay- 

oul men... anyone who has to “draw” 

broken, dotted or solid lines . . . these new 

1/16” and 1/32” Charct-Pak Curve-Line 

Tapes can save hours of drudgery. 
C—O a a ee 
(1/16" Curve-Line) 


Precision printed, precision slit, pressure- 
sensitive — easily applied either freehand or 
with new Chort-Pak “Tape-Pen” (as shown) 
—Curve-Line Tape will follow o straightedge, 
curves, angles — smoothly and accurately. 
LL A A SS AS A TT 


1/32” Curve-Line) 


in 8 styles, 14 colors, Curve-Line is the newest 
in the Chart-Pak line — which includes hun- 
dreds of patterns and combinations; also 
Border Line Tapes, templates for plant and 
office equipment layout, Pictograph and 
flow-chart symbols, and plastic workboords. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION simply ciip 
this od to your letterhead and mail to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


129 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 


Facilities also available for special print 
ing, precision slitting, to your order 





ANY FILING 


Teaubles lately? 


eunS Ti for hoops 
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Individuals’ Selected Investments 


Billions of Dollers 
po | i ame bh eee 


200 ————— 


‘51 


Data: Home Loan Bonk Boord 


A Record Six Months’ Climb 


In the first half of 1957, individual 
savings going into the three categories 
of savings shown in the chart totaled up 
to the biggest semiannual increase 
since the war. Individuals stowed away 
nearly $8-billion in various types of 
savings accounts, life insurance reserves, 
and U.S. government savings bonds 
(the figure does not include other bonds 
and securities). 

The rise, however, was all in the first 
two categories. Individuals put $6.8-bil- 
lion into savings accounts and $2.1-bil- 
lion into life insurance reserves, but 
government bond holdings decreased 
by $1.2-billion. 


Flow of Savings 


Commercial banks racked up the 
biggest gain: Savings accounts of individ- 
uals in these banks rose by $3.3-billion 
in the six months. In the previous 
three years, accounts in savings and loan 
associations had held the lead (with 
36% of the total gain during 1956), 
and life insurance came in second. The 
switch was influenced by the more at- 
tractive interest rates now being offered 
by commercial banks on time deposits. 
However, the new higher rates of inter- 
est on government bonds (BW—Mar. 
11’57,p200) failed to stem their slide 
in popularity during 1957’s first half 
(BW—Jul.20°57,p110). 


in Savings and Loan Associations 


illions of Dollars 
‘— ee ee 


New Savings Capital 


1955 


Home Loan Bonk Board 


S&Ls Get a July Jolt 


Despite the evidence of rising savings 
during the first half of this year (above), 
July brought a warning signal. For the 
first time since July, 1950, July with- 


drawals from savings and loan associa- 
tions exceeded new savings capital, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board on the 
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A CHOICE OF PLANT SITES 
within 9 miles of Rochester, N. Y. 


ERE are eight typical plant location areas in and 

adjacent to Rochester, N. Y. The sites vary in size 
from 325 to 1,150 acres. All or part of the individual 
properties can be developed to suit your needs and 
specifications. 

The eight industrial sites are described and illustrated 
_ in our new brochure “‘Greater Rochester, New York Area, 
Industrial Sites.” 

These Central industrial properties in the Greater 
en < — -~*) Rochester area are served with direct rail transportation 
OT — ” i? by the New York Central Railroad. Roads adjacent to the 

2S ROCHESTEW™* eo sites provide access to the New York State Thruway. 

= [=F Rochester’s geographic position makes the city an ex- 
cellent location to establish a business devoted to manu- 
facturing or distribution. The development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the probable expansion of the Port 
facilities of Rochester mark the area as a region with a 
growing industrial future. 

We have other Central plant sites in the Rochester area. 
Also many good industrial sites on the modern 11,000-mile 
rail network of the New York Central. Let us help you 
find a location that meets your requirements. 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS" —the one-day 
faster freight service 


New York Central Railroad 








WEBSTER, N, Y. 
1,150 Acres 


Send for illustrated brochure today — no obligation 


A copy of “Greater Rochester, New York 
Area, Industrial Sites” will be sent to execu- 
tives, free of charge, when requested on a 
business letterhead. Write to: Industrial 
Development Dept. C, New York Central 
Railroad, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. ¥. 





To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: me 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$9.30 per line ($4.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Bow No.) Addreaa to office nearcat you 
/o Thia publication Classified Ad Phir 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Row 12 (36 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St 5 


EMPLOYMENT 


oes POSITIONS WANTED a 


Operating Executive 51, V-P Mfg or Gen 
Mer, $25,000 base. Prefer Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh Write for resume. PW-5791, Busi- 
ness Week. 








Labor lawyer, 32, married. intensive experi- 
ence in all phases of labor relations. Seeking 
position utilizing experience. PW-6146, Busi- 
ness Week. 


Traftic Man, Practitioner, 21 years experience 
in motor common carrier and industry. Wants 
Supply and Distribution duties or supervision 
with Industry only. Experience, plus technical 
knowledge and training equals lowest efficient 
listribution expense. Wishes to locate in Chi- 
cago Area, South Cook County or Calumet In- 
dustrial Region. PW-6116, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


===sSelling Opportunities Wanted == 


Salesman will represent one mfr. industrial 
or related lines. Experienced. Hdq. Kansas 
City, Mo. RA-6126, Business Week. 


Chicage Area Mitgrs. Rep. desires electrical, 
mechanical or pump products line. RA-6115, 
Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Transtation? All Lan . Vour Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
terhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. 
Write Overseas Business Services McGraw- 
Hill International Corp., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Free Catalog; Mundreds of Bargains on busi- 


ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout the U. S. Deal direct with own- 
ers. Write U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hilhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


For Sale 80 Acres or less. R.R. and Utilities. 
Any type industry Met. N. Y. Write owner, 
P. O. Box 26, Carlstadt, N. J 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


There’s always room at the top! Business and 
industry are clamoring for men and women 
with specialized office management training. 
NOMA'’s Extension courses put you in line for 
advancement. For details write: National 
Office Management Association, NOMA Build- 
ing. Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
seporote replies for each advertisement. 
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Flow of Savings in Savings & Loan 
Associations. 

Only twice before in the past 16 years 
have withdrawals exceeded new invest- 
ments, and both of these were at un- 
usual times—the start of World War II 
and of the Korean conflict. 

Gains of the S&Ls had been dwin- 
dling during first-half 1957 as time 
deposits of commercial banks forged 
ahead (chart). In July, gross savings 


receipts of S&Ls totaled $1,994,000,- 
000, while withdrawals hit a record 
$2,081,000,000. Thus there was a net 
outflow of $87-million, against a net 
inflow of $132-million a vear earlier. 
A reduction in the flow of funds into 
S&Ls, of course, reduces their mortgage 
lending ability. Mortgage loans bv 
S&Ls so far this year are down 3.8% 
from 1956—and 1956 had brought the 
reversal of a long-time uptrend. 


Gasoline Demand 


Millions of Barrels 
ee ee ee 


Gasoline Stocks 


Millions of Barrels, End of Month 
yal?) i: 5¢ i> 


Dota. Burecu of Mines; American Petroleum Institute, BUSINESS WEEK Est. 


A Disappointing Summer 


Domestic demand for gasoline this 
summer has been disappointing. For 
the first eight months of the year, de- 
mand was running less than 1% ahead 
of the comparable 1956 period. In 
June, demand dipped below the cor- 
responding year-ago month and inven- 
tories were up sharply over the 1956 
level. The picture brightened somewhat 


in July when demand perked up a bit 
and inventories were reduced slightly. 
But there is evidence that August de- 
mand fell below the 1956 figure. 
While inventories are somewhat be- 
low year-ago levels, the reduction has 
been accomplished only by holding 
production lower in July and August 
than in the corresponding 1956 months. 
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THE TREND 





A Long Step Toward Effective Economic Policy 


Washington, last week, announced a move that 
promises to become a landmark in the development 
of a coordinated and effective monetary and fiscal 
policy for the U.S. The establishment of a top level 
committee, bringing together the chief policy 
makers of the Administration, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the President himself, 
is a logical forward step. It makes possible greater 
coordination between the Administration and the 
Federal Reserve than has been achieved in the past. 

According to Administration spokesmen, the com- 
mittee has been set up on an informal basis, and 
is frankly viewed as an experiment. But the Admin- 
istration has high hopes that the experiment will not 
only succeed but play much the same role for eco- 
nomic policy that the National Security Council 
does for defense policy. We share the hope that it 
will grow up to that role. 

The fact is that the Employment Act of 1956 
pledges the federal government to promote maxi- 
mum growth and stability. But, though the 
Eisenhower Administration has accepted the respon- 
sibility, it does not possess all the weapons for 
carrying it out. 

Since the boom got under way in 1955, the Admin- 
istration has relied, almost entirely, on the sta- 
bilizing weapons of credit control independently 
exercised by the Federal Reserve System. For the 
most part, the Administration and the Fed have 
been in accord, although from time to time their 
policies have run counter to each other. 

Fortunately, not too much damage has been 
done by the lack of coordination between the Ad- 
ministration and the Fed. But the chance of a 
serious mistake has been maximized by the arm’s 
length posture taken by both sides. And though 
the Administration has the responsibility for fos- 
tering the conditions for growth and stability, it 
has been the Fed, which is not directly responsible 
to the public, that has assumed most of the control 
for attaining the objectives. 





Placing Responsibility 

This division has concerned a great many ob- 
servers. BUSINESS WEEK pointed out almost a year 
ago that “government’s commitment to maintain 
stability requires a greater degree of coordination 
among all agencies responsible for over-all economic 
policy” and suggested “a National Economic Coun- 
cil, which would include the chairman of the Fed, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and other top 
government policymakers” (BW—Nov.3’56,p200). 
We went on to say that the establishment of such 
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a body would not be “designed to belittle the im- 
portance of credit control. But it would serve to 
coordinate national economic policy and place ulti- 
mate responsibility where it belongs—with the 
President.” 

The new committee meets the essential require- 
ments for formulating and coordinating policy. In 
the first place, its membership is made up of the 
top policy makers and not their subordinates and 
deputies. Secondly, the committee has the prestige 
of meeting with the President himself. This means 
that the policies it develops will have the full weight 
of the White House behind them. 


The Fed’s Role 


Not all people are in favor of the new committee. 
Those who oppose it fear that the Federal Reserve’s 
independence will now be difficult to maintain. As 
they see it, bringing Chairman Martin into close 
touch with Administration policy makers will make 
him—and the Fed—more vulnerable to political 
desires. 

It is significant that Martin does not share these 
fears. The fact is that Martin has been meeting 
all along with Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers Raymond J. Saulnier and Gabriel S. Hauge, 
the President’s personal assistant for economic 
affairs. In April, 1956, when most Administration 
officials openly opposed a rise in the discount rate, 
Martin went ahead and approved the rise, which 
proved that he was not lacking in courage. 

The difference between past meetings and the 
new setup is that the President will now be 
directly involved. This, too, should work to the 
advantage of the Federal Reserve. Up until now, 
the Fed has only been able to make its case heard 
in the White House second hand. Under the new 
arrangement, Martin will be able to state his posi- 
tion directly to the President, and make clear the 
way he thinks over-all policy should be formulated. 

Thus, it is evident that the new committee does 
not jeopardize the independence of the Fed. What 
it should help do is to bring the Administration and 
the Fed together in shaping policy. 

At present, both the Fed and the Administration 
share the view that inflation is the chief danger 
confronting the economy. As a result, the new com- 
mittee has been billed as an “anti-inflation” group. 
This is true for the moment, but as the aim of the 
committee is to find the ways and means of attaining 
the objectives of the Employment Act, we expect 
that it will be on the alert in case deflationary 
dangers make themselves felt. 
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900 MORE refrigerator cars 


—aliwith Afwar7 Ay-ROLL BEARINGS! 











“This is why we've ordered 
900 MORE refrigerator cars 
equipped with Roller Bearings" 


says Jno. C. Rill, President, Fruit Growers Express 


“Flavor is a fleeting thing,” says Mr. Rill, “so our constant aim is to 
provide faster, more dependable transportation for perishables and con- 
centrates. That’s why, three years ago, we made our first major invest- 
ment in roller bearing refrigerator cars. The results have proved so 
satisfactory that we have now ordered 900 more cars equipped with roller 
bearings.” All 900 roller bearing refrigerator cars ordered by Fruit Growers 
Express are 100% Hyatt equipped—another example of the high priority 
given Hyatt Hy-Roll Bearings in today’s railroad modernization programs. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


Another GM. contribution to railroad prosperity 
[morons | 
FOR NON-STOP FREICHT 
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Geon polyvinyl materials, coated on The assembly is heat sealed, 
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patterns. Rugged too — waterproof, F : ' a 
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Versatile Geon gives new cars beauty invaluable help in application. For 


in. upholstery, safety in foam padding, information write Department FA-10, 
economvy in molded air ducts. im- B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
proved performance in electrical in- 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
sulation. Geon and sales benefits go Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


together— investigate this remarkable In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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